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TEACHERS ann SCHOLARS 


BEFORE LONG YOUR SCHOOL WILL CLOSE. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO DURING 
VACATION ? 


You can sell Life Insurance. The Prudential has the best 
openings for active, intelligent, and industrious workers. Poli- 
cies are clear, definite, and guarantee satisfactory returns; deal- 
ings with policy holders and agents are most liberal; premiums 


are reasonable and dividends large. If you would like to engage he i: 
in the work either during vacation or permanently, address 4 
¥ 


DEPT. 105 ff |! gan 
bs & Mags) 3 & 


The PRUDENTIAL x 


Prudential \ apn 


Insurance Company of America 


. : Home Office 
John F. Dryden, President. NEWARK, N. J. 


Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. 

















State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 


MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 
CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS 


STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS 
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THE WASHINGTON 


wwe 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Ww. A. BREWER, Jr. E. S. FRENCH 
President Vice-President 


Board of Directors 


LEVI P. MORTON 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. 
ROBERT BOWNE 
CHAS. H. LUDINGTON 
FRANCIS SPEIR 
HENRY F. HITCH 


CHARLES P. BRITTON 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT 
DAVID THOMSON 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL 
RANDOLPH F. PURDY 
GEORGE M. HARD 


ELISHA S. FRENCH 
JOHN W. BRANNAN, M. D. 
E. V. CONNETT 
JOHN BURLING LAWRENCE 
GRAHAM H. BREWER 


JORDAN L. MOTT, Jr. 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON 
HENRY H. COOK 
WASHINGTON LIFE INS. BUILDING LLOYD B. SANDERSON 
MORRIS B. MEAD 





45 ys Interest-bearing 
PERCY V. BALDWIN Oo 


GENERAL MANAGER Gold Bonds 


for Massachusetts and COMBINING 


Rhode Island Protection and Investment 


141 MILK STREET Principal and interest payable in Gold Coin. 


Also Interchangeable - Term policies af- 
BOSTON fording Reliable Insurance at lowest cost, 
and all other forms, including 
Continuous Instalment Policies, 
Annuities Immediate and Deferred. 
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MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 


Boarding School for Boys Morristown, New Jersey 
PRINCIPALS PRES. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

T. QUINCY BROWNE, Jr., Harvard, ’88 CHARLES SCRIBNER 

ARTHUR P. BUTLER, “988 tere ; 

FRANCIS C. WOODMAN, “ +88 | Limited to Seventy Boys in Residence 














HOWE SCHOOL 


LIMA, INDIANA 







is hs 
SCHOOL <2 
Thorough preparation for Harvard College, under * GIRLS 
experienced instructors. Rivtee = sac 
{ Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, 
Horseback Riding. 
Certificate admita to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, and Mt. Holyoke. 
Advanced General Course for gradu- 
ates of other schools. For catalogue 
address 


~ MRS, E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL 


Lowell, Mass. 








NUMBERS STRICTLY LIMITED 







For information or circulars address 


Reverend J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, 
Lima, INDIANA, | 














Or 
Dr. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, Trustee, | 
226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 









American Loan 
and 


Trust Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Company Business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, subject to check. Special rates on 


time deposits. 
Trustee under Mortgages, Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Cc. F. ADAMS, 2d. GEORGE W. BROWN ELMER P. HOWE FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr. FF 
F. LOTHROP AMES ISAAC T. BURR N. W. JORDAN ALBERT A. POPE 
HOBART AMES SAMUEL CARR DAVID P. KIMBALL N. W. RICE 
EDWIN F. ATKINS GORDON DEXTER JOHN LAWRENCE ROYAL ROBBINS 
CHARLES S. BIRD EUGENE N. FOSS S. E. PEABODY P. L. SALTONSTALL 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER 
N. W. JORDAN, President C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 
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Law School of Barvard Civersity. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 





The following persons will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges who ranked in the first third of the Class during 
the Senior year. 
The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 


1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

Graduates who wish to know whether their college is on the approved list are 
advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, arvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


, 
Parvard Medical School. 

In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The next year begins September 29, 1904, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1905. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work 
forms a large part of the method of instruction. 


Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
and Pathological Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term.— Anatomy, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year.— Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases, and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy. 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term, Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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The Dental Department of the University is established in 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient numbe 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed. 


Harvard Dental School 


1903-1904. 






Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 


} 


r of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
901-1902 Over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 


Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 





in the week, giving each student « 
In the mechanical department the student gives three hours 
year. 


The thirty-fifth year of the sc'.ool begins Oct. 1, 1903. For 


duriag each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 


a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practiee each 


further information, or catalogue, address 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


es 
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The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life. 
Resident pupils, $1,000. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 


WASHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE RIDGE 
HOME AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Preparation especially for Harvard 

Modern equip- 
Athletic facili- 
Illustrated 


Individual Instruction. Cottage System. 
ment. Large grounds. Perfect sanitation. 
ties, Baseball, Foot-ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 
circular. 

WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harv. ’81), Principal. 








The Potchkiss School, 


The HIGHLAND 


+. © 
Military Academy 
Worcester, Mass. 

49th year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D. D., Springfield, Visitor, 

1) Prepares for collegiate, scientific-school, or business life. 

(2) A carefully prepared course of study directed by six liberally 
educated instructors for fifty pupils—the school limit. 

3) A spacious athletic field and a well-appointed gymnasium, 
Chemical and physical laboratories. Strict discipline. 

(4) An ideal location in the residential part of the ** Heart of the 
Commonwealth.” An enviable health record. 

(5) A home school with home comforts and home care. 

For all information address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, Head Master. 








VIEWS ABOUT HAMLET 


By 


ALBERT H. TOLMAN 
of Chicago University 


The essays which make up this volume will have special 
interest for students of English. The topics range from 
Anglo-Saxon poetry to the stories of Poe, but about half the 
book is concerned with Shakespearean subjects. Of the title 
essay Dr. Furness, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, said 
in a letter to the author, ‘‘ Your grasp of the subject and your 
method of treatment are truly admirable.”’ 


Crown Svo, $1.50 net; postage extra 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 








LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusivel 


school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, 
The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. 


y to preparation for college, or scientific 
Ten regular instructors. 
Enlarged accommo- 


dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 


1894. Further enlargement became neces 


sary, and has been provided. 


A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 


fee, are available for deserving candidates 
of marked success in their studies. 


of slender means who can show promise 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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[ns reanit OF vover¥ | Middlesex School 
66 TUPPER 99 CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


is a sure guarantee for all that is 


FIRST-CLASS 


IN 


Photography 





A New Boarding-School for Boys 


FOURTH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 29, 1904 


3BO3000000 





SEVEN CLASSES. 





Boys are admitted to the four lower 
classes only. 


SVCVOSSSSOSSSSSESSSSSSSee 


Mr. Tupper has had Twenty Years’ 











experience in making 8 
. 6 

° Class-Work, Groups, Views, : TRUSTEES : 
; Etc, for Harvard University 3 Cuar es J. Parne, ’53. 
9 2 Norwoop P. HALLoweELlL, ’61. 
3 He will be pleased to see the 1907 ‘ Le Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 
g men at his Studio ‘ Ropert WINSOR, ’80. 
; W. CAMERON ForBES, ’92. 
5 1388 Massachusetts Avenue | | ? 
é HARVARD SQUARE 3 | Address : 
3 1 FREDERICK WINSOR, 
socoocooceceses SSSSIISSSSIBISSS?) | Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





Kock Ridge Wall 


A School for Boys At Wellesley Wills, Bassachusetts 





Before graduating from the preparatory school a young man about to enter college, professional school, or 
business should be set free from all care concerning certain fundamentals of education. He must be able to 
write a fair hand, to spell correctly, to perform all simple mathematical calculations, and to use the English 
language correctly, —all without a hesitating thought. He should have an extended knowledge of at least one 
highly inflected ancient language, if not for its own sake, certainly because of the help this knowledge will prove 
all through his life in teaching the correct use of his own language. He should know at least the most promi- 
nent facts in the histories of the great nations. He should be familiar with the foundations of modern Chem- 
istry, Physics, and Physiography. And he should be able to read with ease both French and German. 

At Rock Ridge Hall a boy regularly takes the following studies : — 

English 4, Latin 4, History 4, Algebra 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiography 1, the first year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, Geometry 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiology 1, the second year 
he is in the Junior Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, French 4, German 4, Physics 1, the first year he is in the Middle Class. 

English 4, Latin 4, Algebra 4, Chemistry 4, French 1, the second year he is in the Middle Class. 

German 5, History 4, Geometry 4, Physics 3, Chemistry 1, the year he is in the Senior Class. 

4 he figures following the studies indicate the periods per week devoted to each. 

A student of good standing who adds Greek to his studies of the last three years probably will not have too 
much work, and. certainly will add greatly to his education. 

A boy may fit for Harvard in four years by omitting one course in History, two in L anguages, and the shop 
work in Meehanic Arts. 

There is a Preparatory Class for boys not quite fitted to enter the Junior Class. 

The studies of the Preparatory Class are Dec/amation, with especial attention to subject-matter and deliv- 
ery; English Composition, with especial attention to spelling and handwriting; Arithmetic, History of the 
United States and England, Geography, and Drawing. 

This school especially welcomes boys whose parents wish for them a school life which is fuller and richer 
than that of the public schools, yet one far more carefully directed than that of the colleges. Such a school 
life is advisable both for the boy who is to be sent to one of the larger colleges with its complete freedom, and 
for the boy who is to go into business with its complete restraint. 

A pamphlet describing the school, and illustrated with photographic reproductions, will be sent on application. 


GEORGE RANTOUL WHITE, ’86, PRINCIPAL. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 
HOTEL TOURAINE 
Boylston and Tremont Streets 
J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. EDGAR H. LUCE, 7reasurer. 
26 Vesey St., New York. 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 





Nineteenth Season 











GRADUATES’ NIGHT 


Monday, June 27th 








THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
202 Devonshire Street 


Corner of Franklin Street 


CAPITAL . . . ° - $2,000,000 

SURPLUS . ; . : - $2,000,000 

DEPOSITS. : ; . $37,000,000 
DANIEL C. WING, President 


E. A. PRESBREY, Vice President PALMER E. PRESBREY, Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WEEKS, Vice President CLIFTON H. DWINNELL, Assistant Cashier 
CEO. GC. McCAUSLAND, Vice President E. S. HAYWARD, Assistant Cashier 
FREDERIC H. CURTISS, Cashier BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Assistant Cashier 





We issue our own Travelers and Commercial Letters of Credit, avail- 
able in all parts of the world. 

Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange and make telegraphic transfers of 
money to all parts of the world. 

Accounts of Banks, Firms, Corporations, Trustees, and Individuals so. 
licited. We are prepared to furnish depositors every facility consistent with 
good banking. 








Henry Greenleaf Pearson’s life of 


JOHN A. ANDREW 


War Governor of Massachusetts 


“We commend this admirably written biography to all the rising generation of 
America. Without doubt it is a true and faithful portrait of a true and faithful man and 
confirms the verdict returned by his friend, the late Martin Brimmer, ‘ No man believed in 
the people more, or truckled to them less’.”” — The Nation, New York. 


‘‘This book is a treasury of the times which it covers, an invaluable contribution to 
history. Not only are we given a full and particular account of the life and experiences of 
Andrew, but we are given also the story of the most important era of the country’s ex- 
istence (an era more vital, even, than that of the Revolution), together with a deal of in- 
formation 2bout the prominent personages of the time.” — Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Pearson has to a remarkable degree apprehended the conditions of that period 
and assimilated them with all his thought of Andrew and his work. Hence the narrative 
has verity and feeling. He has the art of telling his story with animation, and engaging 
attention by the rapid succession of incidents and phases.’ — Boston Herald. 


Two volumes, with Photogravure Portraits, $5.00 net. Postage 35c. 





For Sale at all Bookstores. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Hotel Somerset, “""°nostox. 


The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious Hostelries. 
Thoroughly Fireproof. Delightfully located at entrance tq Park and Fenway. Ten minutes’ ride from Back 
Bay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. ALFRED S. AMER, Manager. 















BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND 


TRUST CO 


87 MILK STREET, P. O. Square 


CAPITAL... . . $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings . . . 2,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to Check 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, and Trustee of Estates and as Trustee and Trans- 
fer Agent for Railroad and other Corporations. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


which are not excelled for security and convenience, with safes to rent at from $10 


to $150 a year. 








DIRECTORS 

JAMES LONGLEY SOLOMON LINCOLN BENJAMIN P. CHENEY 
WILLIAM E. PUTNAM FRANK G. WEBSTER WALLACE L. PIERCE 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS ARTHUR F. ESTABROOK GEORGE R. WHITE 
HENRY S. SHAW WILLIAM B. RICE COSTELLO C. CONVERSE 
GERARD C. TOBEY GEORGE B. WILBUR ABEL H. PROCTOR 
NATHANIEL J. RUST CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS ALFRED D. FOSTER 

WILLIAM E. PUTNAM, President G. E. GOODSPEED, Treasurer 

AMES LONGLEY, Vice President W. L. WHITNEY, Asst. Treasurer 

WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice President HENRY A. FENN, Sec’y and Mgr. Safe Deposit Dept. 


H. D. HEATHFIELD, Asst. Sec’y 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 





Chairman, RICHARD Coss, A. B., Zustructor in English. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Mustc. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M,, LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WRriGHT, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 

EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

Davip Gorpon Lyon, Ph.D., D. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

HANS CAR" GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

EDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

Joun Extiot Wo trFr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

PAUL HENRY HANus, S.B., Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., LL. D., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, A. B., Professor of Romance Languages. 

ByRON SATTERLEE Hurvput, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECourCY WARD, A.M., Assistant Professor of Climatology. 

THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy. 


The Committee, which consists of a representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Chairman of the Appointment Com- 
mittec, No. 9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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EUROPEAN PASSAGE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


| BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL 

BOSTON to MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. Only line from Boston direct 
to AZORES, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, GENOA, and NAPLES. 

“‘ REPUBLIC,” 15,000 tons; “ CANOPIC,” 13,000 tons; “‘CRETIC,” 13,500 tons; ‘“‘ CYMRIC,” 
13,000 tons; “ ROMANIC,” 11,400 tons. 








LEYLAND LINE 


From BOSTON to LIVERPOOL. First Cabin Only. ROUND-TRIP DISCOUNT. 
Splendid new steamers in service: “ S. S. WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 tons; ‘“ DEVONIAN,” 
11,000 tons; “ BOHEMIAN,” 9,500 tons; ‘“ CESTRIAN,” 9,000 tons; “ CANADIAN,” 9,301 
tons. 


Winter Rates, $50. 


| HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


One of the most comfortable and moderate-priced routes to the Continent. To ROT- 
TERDAM via BOULOGNE (France), 3} hours from Paris. Immense new twin- 
screw steamers now in service: “ ROTTERDAM,” 8,300 tons; “ STATENDAM,” 10,500 
tons; “ POTSDAM,” “ RyNDAM,” and “ NOORDAM,” 13,000 tons each. 


| INDIA BUILDING, 84 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Round Trip, $90. Summer Rates, $65 and upward 




















THE MOST RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS | AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS 


NEW FRANCIS 
HAMPSHIRE PARKMAN 





This volume 





TORRES 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. 
covers more than three centuries of history, 
beginning with the voyages of Gosnold and 
Pring, and closing with the amended State 
Constitution of 1903. It contains a character- 
ization of the notable men of New Hampshire 
which fills one chapter and deals with Stark, 
Sullivan, the Weares, the Langdons, Plumer, 
and Webster. The historian has drawn freely 
upon documents discovered in the past fifty 
years. 


With Map and Index. 





By HENRY D. SEDGWICK. The career 
of Francis Parkman is unique in the records 
of American Men of Letters, and the treatment 
which Mr. Sedgwick has followed is that 
which promises the most lively and complete 
account of a heroic life. The book is largely 
made up of autobiographic materials. It is 
based upon Parkman’s diaries, notes, and let- 
ters, and is particularly full in its account of 
his youth. 


With Portrait. 








Each of the above, 16mo, $1.10 wef ; postpaid, $1.20. 
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AN INTERESTING AND TIMELY BOOK 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN THE ORIENT 


By JOHN W. FOSTER 


Ex-Secretary of State 





* The most important historical work of the past year.” — Chicago Tribune. 





A review of the diplomatic relations of the United “ Mr. Foster has treated his subject not only with 
States with China, Japan, etc. ; the annex- thoroughness but he has rendered the work 
ation of Hawaii and the Philippines attractive as well as informing read- 
and the results of the Spanish ing. His work has very high : 
war in the Far East. value.” — Boston Herald. 3 





“ The book is clearly and interestingly written, is eminently fair minded, and should be read by those 
who desire knowledge of our relations with a part of the world whose future line of development is 
still sO obsc ure.”” — A Merican fii toric ud Rez 1cW. 


$3.00 net. Postpaid $3.20 
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Tutoring in Cambridge 


The teachers named below, all Harvard University graduates of long experience in teaching, and thoroughly familiar with 
Harvard requirements, will receive this summer, as usual, pupils in Cambridge in preparation for the admission examinations 
of Marvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, and Radcliffe College. Instruction will be furnished preparatory to 

removal of conditions, or to the anticipation of prescribed or elective studies. The work is divided by 
the different teachers, and, as a rule, each teacher has only one pupil at a time; this method of instruction 
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yest possible adaptation to special needs. Excellent laboratory facilities are furnished in all subjects in which 


jnsures the | seo aoe 
ired by the definitions of admission. 


hey are requ 
aie Students from a distance can have pleasant accommodations procured for them, and much care will be given to their com- 
ft and enjoyment. Candidates will not be received in preparation for the June examinations without the cordial approval 
tthe head of the school where they have been in attendance during the present school year. Reference may be made to any 
recent Harvard graduates, or will be furnished in any large city. Candidates may be examined and advised as to their pros- 





f admission to the University before entering upon any work. Of those prepared for the autumn entrance examina- 
s from 1899 to 1902 no candidate for Harvard College failed to be admitted to the Freshman Class. The instruction is 


Jed as follows : — 





THE LANGUAGES 
ConsTANCE G. ALEXANDER, A. B. JostaH Bripce, PH.D. MAURICE W. MATHER, PH. D. 
Max BENSHIMOL, A. M. GEORGE N. HENNING, A. M. HoOLLis WEBSTER, A. M. 
J. RowE WEBSTER, A. B. 


HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Dwicut St. J. Boss, A. M. MAX BENSHIMOL, A. M. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Harrison H. Brown, Pu. D. GEorGE A. HILL, A. M. James M. MACKAYE, S. B. 
JosepH A. CUSHMAN, S. B. CHARLES A. Hosss, A. M. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. 


Correspondence may be addressed to WILLIAM W. NOLEN, Manter Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone: Cambridge, 627. 








TWO IMPORTANT AND NECESSARY BOOKS 
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American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century 
By EDWARD STANWOOD. Two volumes, $5.00, ze¢. Postpaid, $5.37. 

“The most comprehensive and best arranged history of the American tariff that has been 
written. Mr. Stanwood’s work will be welcomed as an exposition of the complicated pro- 
blem which has been the most persistent issue in American politics. The whole work is 
comprehensive, concise, and coherent, and the facts are presented in such a way that they 
are unusually interesting. It is equipped with a complete and well arranged index, making 
it as convenient for reference as it is for reading.” — Boston Transcript. 


American History and its Geographic Conditions 
By ELLEN C, SEMPLE. With maps and charts. $3.00, ze¢. Postpaid, $3.20. 


“ A scholarly essay upon the effect of geographic conditions in determining our National 
development.” — Zhe Outlook. 

“ The time has arrived when educated people in general should know not merely that the 
United States has grown and that it has a certain history, but why this has been so. This 
book states these reasons clearly and convincingly, and evidently upon the basis of wide 
research and knowledge. It is an adequate treatment of the subject.” — American Geogra- 
phical Society Bulletin, New Y ork. 
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Professor Shaler’s 


THE NEIGHBOR 


is now in its second edition 


BROWN 
BROTHERS 

| “The facts, motives, and problems of 
& COM PA N Y |} the relations of man to his tO an 


not before been set forth as they appear 
to the studious, scientific naturalist in 
Members Boston, New York, and Phil- terms so well adapted to engage the at- 

adelphia Stock Exchanges tention of the reader who is but super- 
ficially acquainted with the scientific in- 
vestigation of the nature of man. Es- 
Investment Securities pecially interesting are the two chapters 5 
|| in which the general idea is specifically 
|] illustrated by careful historical and phi- 
losophical studies of the remarkable per- 
sistence of race prejudice in respect of | } 
the Jews and the negroes.” — Boston 
fferald. 
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A Texas Matchmaker 
By Andy Adams 


In the casual but vigorous manner of a cowboy, 
the author of ‘‘ The Log of a Cowboy,” nar- 
rates the life and adventures of a veteran ranch- 
man. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. $1.50. 


The Penobscot Man 
By Fannie H. Eckstorm 
‘She knows the lumbermen of the Penobscot 
better than they know themselves and they 
_— her as their true historian and poet.”? — 
' H. Ames, 20th Century Club, Boston. With 


r rontispiece. $1.25. 


High Noon 
By Alice Brown 
** These little love stories are very charmingly 


told by one who writes thoughtfully and well.” 
— Philadelphia Telegram. $1.50. 


Kwaidan 
By Lateadio Hearn 


‘ Any one who takes up this book will read it 
totheend. Mr. Hearn has a style that e qui als 
that of Robert Louis Stevenson,” — San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Rebecca 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 

“Tf you know any one who is ill or downeast, 

send that one a copy of * Rebecea,’ for she is 


better than a whole ph: — of medi- 
cine.”’ — Chicago Interior. $1.2 


Daphne 
By Margaret Sherwood 
‘A charming little idyl of Italy and Italian 
life ~airy, full of grace and sunshine.” — New 
York Sun. $1.00, 


A Country Interlude 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


‘Tt is infused with a nature sentiment, a de- 
light in the expression of beauty and peace 
which the summer woods and hills bring = 0 the 
receptive soul.” — Brooklyn Eagle. $1.2 


John Percyfield 
By C. Hanford Henderson 
‘Here is a book to live with companionably. 
It is one of those musing, discursive writings in 


which the meditative mind takes great de- 
light.” — Milwaukee Free Press. $1.50. 
Cap’n Simeon’s Store 
By George S. Wasson 
‘*** Cap’n Simeon’s Store’ has a tonic vigor like 
the bracing air that blows from the salt water. 


It holds the interest on every page.” — Sylves- 
ter Baxter. With Frontispiece. $1.50. 








Napoleon 
By Colonel T. A. Dodge 


** An exhaustive study of the great captain’s 
military campaigns, to illustrate the art of war 
in the Napoleonic period.’’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 
4 vols. ‘Ra ch, illustrated, $4.00 net. Postage 
on Vols. I and II, 49 cents additional. 


William G. Eliot 
By Charlotte C. Eliot 


° “Dr, Eliot is seen in these pages as a man of 
great moral earnestness, of broad sympathies, 
and of spiritual mind.” — The Outlook. With 
Portraits. $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.14. 


William H. Prescott 
By Rollo Ogden 


‘* Mr. Ogden has presented the incidents and 
achievements of Prescott’s life in a manner so 
engaging and admirable that we heartily com- 
mend this volume to all.’’— Boston Herald. 
With Portrait. $1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 


English and Scottish 

Popular Ballads. Edited 

By G. L. Kittredge 

and Helen C. Sargent 
Cambridge Edition. With Introduction, Notes, 
Index, ete., and based on Professor Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads in five 
volumes. $3.00. 


With the Birds in Maine 
By Olive Thorne Miller 
‘The sympathetic mamer in which the story 
of bird life is here told is equaled_only by the 
charm which it creates.” — New York Times. 
$1.10 net. Postpaid, $1.20. 


A Guide to the Birds 
of New England and Eastern New York 
By Ralph Hoffmann 


“It is just the book to recommend to young or 
new students.”’ — Bradford Torrey. gl. 50 net. 
Field Edition, full flexible leather, $2.00 net. 
Postage on each, 13 cents, 


Ussayvs for the Day 
By Theodore T. Munger 


‘*We commend this book most heartily to 
readers of the best literature.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


The Gentle Reader 
By Samuel M. Crothers 


‘There is a fine flavor of intellectual good 
breeding about these papers, a pervading air 
of familiarity with the best intellectual soci- 
ety.’ — The Outlook. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HARVARD. 


THERE are two Harvards, the actual and the ideal. The actual 
can be seen, measured, counted, assessed ; its statistics can be com- 
pared from season to season. But the Ideal Harvard can no more 
be computed than aspiration, no more be bounded than hope. It 
means most to the men to whom life means most, who are sensitive 
to noble examples and high associations, who feel the obligation 
of sharing a rich inheritance. 

An Englishman might well call Oxford the “ home of lost causes 
and forsaken beliefs” ; for at Oxford worship of the past sank 
into idolatry, and there distrust of the race, exaltation of privilege, 
— Toryism, social and scholastic, —found a congenial refuge. 
How much of her ingenuity Oxford has spent from age to age in 
contriving excuses for perpetuating a worldly ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment! How seldom and with what reluctance have her lips 
uttered the word progress! And by a just Nemesis the only 
movement associated with her for more than a century was a 
retreat into medieval superstition, after surrendering the slow, 
inestimable gains of reason, justice, and truth! 

But Harvard has never allowed her children to rest satisfied 
with dilettante regrets over lost causes. Planted in a wilderness, 
her first concern was to train sons whom the ruggedness of fortune 
could not daunt. She had to make men before scholars, and so 
she took care that, though her resources were scanty, that know- 
ledge which is transmuted into character, the quintessence of all 
that schools can teach or students can learn, should never lack. 
Culture is much — how very much! — but Character is more. A 
race may live and die and bequeath to mankind a most precious 
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heirloom forever, and yet that race may never have known what 
culture was. The Jews did that: from Abraham to Paul there 
was not one of them who could have passed the Oxford test of 
culture. 

Harvard, drawing her earliest inspiration from the Jewish 
Bible, set character foremost. She chose Veritas for her motto, 
and taught her sons three things about it. First, ‘“ Truth is mighty 
and shall prevail”; next, “The Truth shall make you free” ; 
and, last, 

“*T is man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the Truth he ought to die.” 

Search the roll of her worthies, you will find them guided by 
these teachings: refusing to believe, even against appearances, 
that a righteous cause can be lost; deserting no cause because it 
is unpopular; never confounding the old with the true, but know- 
ing that Truth has no dates, and confident therefore that, if all 
things are from God, the new things also must surely be his. This 
hospitality to new ideas, this trust that God did not exhaust his 
creative energy in behalf of some dead tribe or obsolescent creed, 
this welcome for to-day and the future, have become more and 
more characteristic of Harvard. And as experience has taught 
her that fidelity to Truth not only makes free, but requires Free- 
dom, so her sons, in church and in state, in literature and in edu- 
cation, have been pioneers of Freedom. 

It was Samuel Adams and John Adams, Otis, Hancock, and 
Warren, who cherished so fervently the ideal of political freedom 
that out of it came the American Revolution and the Independence 
of the Colonies. It was Channing who emancipated New Eng- 
land from the thraldom of a pessimistic theology. It was Emerson 
who brought to his century its highest spiritual message — the 
gospel of the free access of the individual to the Infinite. It was 
Phillips and Sumner who led the crusade against slavery, and 
Lowell who heartened them with his songs. Exceptional in genius 
these men may have been, but they shared the spirit common to 
all their clan — how common, appeared when one in five of 
every son of Harvard then living volunteered to save the nation in 
the peril of the Civil War. 

This year, not the College only but the whole country turns 
eagerly to congratulate the President of Harvard at the summit 
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of his career. The world applauds in him the man whose fore- 
sight and indomitable perseverance have lifted American educa- 
tion —school, college, and university —to a higher plane. It 
rejoices that such power has been devoted not to money-making, 
not to politics, nor to war, nor to any other transient object, but 
to quickening those primal influences by which every child and 
youth is perfected and his character is moulded. 

Harvard men everywhere celebrate this shining achievement, 
through which the dear old College has not merely kept pace 
with the immense expansion of the past thirty-five years, but has 
outstripped it, and stands to-day first, and by a long lead first, 
among American universities. We are proud of the assured 
primacy, grateful that the ancient prestige has not been dimin- 
ished, thankful that no man can say that Harvard’s advance has 
been bought at the sacrifice of any principle. We are thankful 
also that no student need turn away from Harvard because of 
poverty or social position ; that neither race nor politics nor creed 
nor color can qualify her welcome, or curtail her bounty. We ap- 
preciate how much of this transformation is due to President 
Eliot; to him go out our gratitude and admiration and praise. 
And we are most grateful to him not for the many millions added 
to the funds; not for the scores of new buildings; not for the 
quadrupled attendance ; not for the enriched curriculum ; but for 
having accomplished all his work, whether in the old days of small 
things and vehement opposition, or in the later days of magnificent 
success and popular favor, by steadfast loyalty to Harvard’s ideals, 
— Freedom the way, Truth the end. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 





DORMITORIES AND COLLEGE LIFE. 


In this country we appear to have solved the problem of profes- 
sional education. In the law schools, medical schools, and schools 
of engineering, the eagerness, the intellectual tone, and the train- 
ing leave little to be desired, while the practitioners turned out 
are excellent. But with the academic departments, although the 
oldest parts of our universities, one cannot feel the same content- 
ment. The old American college, with its small, compact, and 
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rigidly organized community, and its fixed curriculum, has disap- 
peared from all our larger institutions. The growth in numbers, on 
the one hand, and the introduction of the elective system, on the 
other, have destroyed the old; and the new does not seem to have 
yet taken on its final form. The purely elective system has not 
won its way everywhere ; and there is no common opinion among 
American colleges upon the scheme of education to be pursued. 
It is not, however, about the course of study that I wish to speak, 
but about the social life and the intellectual tone of the college. 
Men come to college from very different surroundings, and in 
very different cireumstances. Some, who are poor, look upon the 
college chiefly as a step towards a future livelihood. This is espe- 
cially true of those who intend to be teachers. Such men work 
hard, and in fact they often cannot remain unless they win scholar- 
ships. But they sometimes fail to get a full measure of what is 
quite as important as study, that is the benefit of social intercourse 
with their comrades. Among the rich men, on the other hand, 
many come who have no very serious intentions of any kind. 
Their life is, in the main, harmless, but somewhat frivolous, de- 
cidedly indolent, and wholly aimless. Apart from the negative 
righteousness of abstaining from evil, far too many students feel 
no great responsibility in college. They think that, however idle 
they may be there, they will work hard, and make their mark, 
after graduation ; and this feeling is encouraged by the community 
at large, which is constantly in the habit of repeating that the 
serious worker in college is apt to amount to nothing afterwards, 
and that the man who is bad at examinations is likely to be good at 
making money. There seems to be an impression not only among 
the students, but in the world outside, that habits of indolence and 
of mental laxity, the passing of one’s time in the society of a small 
clique of friends, all of the same type, is a good preparation for 
an industrious, energetic, and useful life. In no case is this mis- 
take of more serious consequence than in that of the man who may 
be destined to control large interests in great industrial enterprises. 
It is important that the future railroad or bank president should 
spend the most impressionable years of his life in forming habits 
of close and accurate thought, in widening his intellectual scope, 
and in becoming intimate with strong men of the most different 


kinds. 
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To turn to the intellectual side of the life; it is certainly true, 
whatever the reason may be, that at present we fail to touch the 
imagination of the students. We awake little spontaneous enthu- 
siasm for knowledge or thought. We arouse little ambition for 
intellectual power. The elective system, with its liberty for each 
man to pursue the subject in which he is most interested, was 
expected to cure that evil; but the elective system, while in some 
form a necessity, is not a panacea. By encouraging every man to 
follow his own bent it has, in fact, isolated him ; and while pro- 
moting individuality, it has broken down the common scholastic 
bond among the higher students which furnished a strong incentive 
to excel. 

It is far too common for the students to feel that college is an 
interlude in real life; that the boy’s life ends when he goes there 
and the man’s life does not begin until he leaves. This is a very 
unfortunate attitude. College life is real, and all the aspects of 
it — the social side as well as the intellectual — are worth taking 
seriously. It comes at a time when character and habits are easily 
formed, when the capacity for enjoyment is great, and when the 
mind and soul take quick and lasting impressions from surround- 
ings, from friends, and from the man’s own aspirations. College 
ought to be the golden opportunity for forming lifelong friendships : 
for healthy intercourse with other men in an atmosphere free from 
the trammels of the bread-winning world. It ought to be the oppor- 
tunity, also, for acquiring intellectual tastes, and the craving for 
clear and profound thought. If properly used it is the chance to 
make men and citizens; to give not only to those who are going 
into the learned professions, but to those who are going into busi- 
ness, and life of all kinds, a broad and deep foundation, and a 
wide horizon. It is also the chance to recruit scholars who are to 
give light to future generations. 

I shall, of course, be told that this last is the affair of the 
Graduate School. But graduate schools are becoming everywhere 
more and more professional schools; schools for teachers rather 
than nurseries for scholars. Moreover, no one goes into a 
graduate school in order to acquire a love of learning. He may 
go there to prepare for a career as a university professor, but he 
never goes for the love of learning unless he has the love of learn- 
ing before he goes; and it is in the college that he must get that 
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love of learning. One of the defects of the college to-day is that it 
turns out so few men who think for the sake of thinking, without 
looking upon their thinking as a means of earning bread. The 
question of a university’s producing great thinkers is not so much 
a question of training as of recruiting; and the colleges must 
remain for us the prime recruiting ground. 

If the college does not succeed in doing all that it might, if it 
does not succeed in turning out enough great scholars, if it does 
not succeed in making more of the men enjoy hard thinking, and 
respect scholarship, the fault is largely our own. Perhaps our 
methods are defective. Perhaps something may be attributed to 
the very habit, which has come over the whole educational world, 
of making the acquisition of knowledge easy, of teaching too much 
and studying too little. From the kindergarten to the college we 
pour knowledge into the mind so prepared as to avoid the effort 
of mental digestion, and strive to make our educational institutions 
automatic brain-fattening machines. 

If we do not altogether succeed in making college what it should 
be, there is surely another cause; and that is the defective com- 
munity life. The real training of students comes from one another 
as well as from the instructors; but with the growth in num- 
bers class feeling has become a very much weaker thing than it 
was thirty years ago; and the general sense of solidarity among 
large groups of students has declined. The old bonds are passing 
away ; and yet it would seem to be clear that in our country a col- 
lege education without a community life cannot permanently suc- 
ceed. To expect that a large number of young men, from eighteen 
to twenty-two years of age, without a common life or common 
aspirations, without the incentive of rivalry, or the advantage of 
healthy intercourse with one another, will get any great benefit 
from simply pursuing courses of study of which they can foresee 
no immediate application, is to expect a great deal of the Ameri- 
can youth. To get the real benefit of college education men must 
live the life of a college. 

The exaggerated interest in athletic sports at the present day 
would seem to be due in part to the fact that such contests afford 
almost the only means of expressing the community feeling. They 
provide a field for generous emulation, where a man is conscious, 
while striving for superiority, that he is, at the same time, work- 
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ing for the honor of his college. There is no obvious reason why 
young men should take greater pleasure in the exercise of their 
physical than of their mental powers ; but in comparing athletics 
— which have been directed in the main by the students — with 
scholarship, — which has been directed in the main by the author- 
ities, — it is undeniable that whatever defects athletics may have, 
they have aroused an amount of enthusiasm, and we may add a 
sense of duty, which in the case of scholarship the authorities have 
quite failed to match. This contrast is certainly due, in part at 
least, to the fact that the authorities have worked upon the basis 
of the individual, and the students upon that of the community. 

No college can do what it ought to, can stimulate intellectual 
enthusiasm, or the love of hard mental exercise, or true fellowship, 
unless every man stands on his own merits, and finds his own social 
level on his own mental and moral force. A college, in other 
words, to be successful must be a democracy; and a democracy 
cannot continue to exist if the richer men live apart by themselves 
in expensive private dormitories, and the poorer men by them- 
selves in other places, as is becoming more and more the case in 
Harvard at the present day. The Harvard Union has, no doubt, 
done a great deal; but the Union alone cannot solve the problem. 
We are come to the parting of the ways, where we must either 
make up our minds that the social life of the students is none of 
our affair, — and in that case we had probably better give up the 
college as an institution altogether, and confine ourselves to the 
work of the schools which prepare men for practical life; or we 
must bring our men together into a real community, with a com- 
mon life, —a true college life. This can never be done by outside 
dormitories built by private enterprise, because their effect is of 
necessity a segregation into distinct social groups based largely on 
wealth. It can be done only by means of modern college dormi- 
tories, large enough to house the great bulk of the students within 
the College walls. Such a plan would benefit not any one class 
alone, but all the undergraduates. Many of the men who come 
to us need a larger social life. Others need not only this, but also 
more intellectual stimulus; and all of them need to be shuffled to- 
gether. This question is a large one, but it is one that we must 
face. 

Some one may object that there is no room in the College Yard 
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to house any large number of students in addition to those who 
can be accommodated in the.present dormitories. But this is, by 
no means, the case, if we take a broad enough view of the Yard. 
Suppose, for example, a dormitory were constructed along Quincy 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue, beginning near the spot where 
the Emerson Hall is to stand and ending near the ’77 Gate. Such 
a building would house several hundred students, and without 
being luxurious it would be attractive to men who now live in the 
expensive private dormitories, while it could have rooms at a 
lower rent for those who could afford less. It would be near 
enough to the older buildings in the Yard — such as Holworthy and 
its neighbors — to add to the interest in them, while its position 
on Quincy Street would increase the attendance at the Union. 

It will be said that the College has always failed to some extent 
in the ways that I have pointed out. But, in the first place, the 
fact that an evil has always existed is no reason why it should not 
be remedied if it is capable of remedy; and, in the second place, 
these evils have tended to grow with the great increase in the size 
of the College. 

I shall be told that I am struggling against the spirit of the 
age, which is materialistic and plutocratic. But while it is true 
that every institution —and a university no less than any other 
— must recognize and adapt itself to the spirit of the times, it is 
also true that the very object of a university is to keep before 
men’s minds those things that lie beyond the spirit of the age, the 


deeper things whose value is eternal. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’TT. 





HARVARD’S STRENGTH. 


Proper self-valuation, and other desirable qualities, will pre- 
vent Harvard from being as homelike to multi-millionaires as 
other institutions are. While Harvard has gained, and is gaining, 
considerable money from many sources, yet the pecuniary accre- 
tion is considerable according to the ratios of the past rather than 
to those of the probable future. There are colleges or universi- 
ties in Chicago, and in California, and shortly there will be in 
Washington, whose wealth is to be so much larger than Harvard’s 
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as to make it plain that Harvard’s endowment will be, compara- 
tively, but little more than that of the affluent middle class. 
Allow for the McKay millions, and for hopes of as much more 
from other specific sources, and yet Harvard’s future pecuniary rank 
is none the less finally fixed as in the respectable second class. To 
those who are most of all proud of President Eliot in his dispas- 
sionate stand equally against the conspiracies of money and of 
labor, this finality in the pecuniary position of Harvard seems 
neither avoidable nor unwelcome. 

All the more worthy will Harvard be to retain the intellectual 
primacy ; all the more it concerns the country, in this light, that 
Harvard should retain the primacy. Leadership for a university 
does not rightly depend on money. But if it be too presumptuous 
to differ from those who assert the contrary, then may it not be 
maintained that, as a matter of finance, Harvard must win by 
men. As Emerson Hall goes up, the thought passes: Emerson, 
dead, is worth more than the cost, $150,000. How many times 
that, directly and indirectly, would he have been worth to the Col- 
lege, living, —if he had been employed as lecturer or professor 
and leader? An ordinary emigrant is worth more than a nominal 
sum to the country; and how much may Harvard’s greatest men 
be worth, if their strength, their fame, and their leadership be 
capitalized? It was a common saying that the six great American 
historians were all Harvard men. It is an historical fact that not 
one of those six was fully utilized as a professor at Harvard. As 
with Emerson, can we do no better in the way of investments than 
to wait years after death to spend another $150,000 to build a 
chapel, say, to the memory of John Fiske, and glass windows to 
Motley and to Prescott, and to endow a chair, maybe, to the mem- 
ory of Parkman, of a more practical nature than was his seat in 
the Corporation? Bancroft’s proffer of services was refused, as was 
pathetically testified to by him in his 70th year, as will forever 
appear in his letter, which is printed annually in the College cata- 
logue! There is a long list beside of living men and of the dead, 

1 Bancroft gave his Alma Mater $10,000, and impressed on others to do likewise, 
and, with the gift, wrote as follows: “I then applied . . . for leave to read lectures 
on History in the University. At Géttingen or at Berlin, I had the right, after a few 
preliminary formalities, to deliver such a course. It was the only time in my life 


that I applied for an office for myself, and this time it was not so much an office, as 
a permission that I desired. My request was declined by my own Alma Mater.” 
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to show the strength of Harvard’s Reserve, which she has hitherto 
not called out. Take one most extreme instance, — consider the 
Harvard man who was agreed to be the first orator of his time, but 
who was barred because of the quality of his opposition to slavery. 
When Cromwell’s statues cross the Irish Channel, that man’s statue 
will stand near Memorial. If the mathematical may have a place 
even as to the fanatical, so-called, what would be the gain in the 
difference between that man and his substitute in the department 
of oratory and rhetoric forty years ago, for example? Rhode 
Islanders may always remind Massachusetts of the readiness of 
Massachusetts to reject such leaders as were Roger Williams and 
the founders of Rhode Island. 

The New Lecture Hall at Harvard indicates a line on which 
Harvard can keep her leadership. That hall was given anony- 
mously, but very beautifully. It is valuable as a large immediate 
benefaction of an intelligent nature; but it is many times more 
valuable because it is a hall to hold 1000 hearers. When the 
paying quality of such a hall is realized, as it will be, then there 
will be less pain in the eternal ery, “ We lack endowments!” 
That cry is now partly hopeless, as above demonstrated, and is 
entirely painful. Such men as there have been and are in Har- 
vard’s Reserve, Emerson, W. E. Channing, Prescott, Parkman, 
Phillips, Motley, and Fiske, not to mention Alexander Agassiz in 
biology, the two Choates, Carter, Stickney, and Holmes in law, 
C. F. Adams, Sr., Sumner, Roosevelt, Robert Lincoln, and G. F. 
Hoar in statesmanship, Bull and McBurney in surgery, Owen 
Wister, John Fox, and Frank Norris as writers, Morison in bridge 
building, McKim in architecture, and a hundred others, — that 
kind of men if called in numbers can fill some such lecture halls 
as Mommsen and Helmholtz steadily and worthily filled in Berlin, 
von Treitschke at Heidelberg, and Billroth at his clinic. The ar- 
gument that no leader of men can be a teacher needs no answer. 

Professors C. E. Norton, A. C. Coolidge, A. L. Lowell, A. B. 
Hart, and F. J. Stimson, and no doubt others, have gone far enough 
to prove that this is as possible at Cambridge as at Berlin or Vienna. 
We have as good teachers at Harvard as the world has ever seen ; 
but there is space for the vitality of great leadership. The at- 
mosphere of outdoor success is nourishing. The point that great 
men make their courses easier than lesser men, likewise calls for 
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no answer. Of course their assistants do the marking, and the 
assistants may be of the standard size. And consider that thou- 
sand-hearer lecturers require no endowment. They are their own 
endowment; and from their fragments can be maintained the 
professorships in the courses which necessarily have few hearers. 
Such lecturers and leaders would shortly bring to Cambridge the 
10,000 students which are past due, and which 10,000 will not 
arrive upon any mere money endowment. Our country needs 
Harvard’s nurture for upwards of 10,000. With the service of 
such leaders as professors, there should be, for these leaders only 
if preferred, the German system which liberally pays each such 
leader by a part of what his own students pay as fees for his own 
lectures. From the general funds of the University, such lecturers 
or such professors require nothing, or may have a small viaticum, 
as in Germany. That is a liberal system, a merit system, an 
American system, tending to prolong vitality. 

The one difficulty is to bring about the enlistment, in a profes- 
sorial capacity, of such men. But the post is one of great honor, 
and it is a loving service. Some of the men named made advances 
to obtain such service, and were rejected, as Bancroft declares, and 
as Emerson and others bear witness. Say that some of them have 
or had that unpedagogical rift in the nature, according to our per- 
fect professorial normal, which rift is, perhaps, one of the attri- 
butes of genius. That is true, but cannot leaders of men be useful ? 
Were Newman and Ruskin really quite useless at Oxford and 
elsewhere? Certain Athenians of those parts said so, — but others 
not so. How beautiful and how fruitful Channing might have 
been at Cambridge! Boston may remember that Berlin approved 
of Mommsen, although Mommsen rose in the Reichstag and spoke 
of Bismarck in the third person: “ Stop that man! Stop that 
man!” and Mommsen personally supported the Social Democrats 
in direct and immediate opposition to the Kaiser, and forgot his 
invitation to the court ball, —all which lapses are like to the 
imperfections of those of our rejected leaders who had any imper- 
fections other than their fatal perfections. 

Ever since the medieval university, it is leadership more than 
scholarship that attracts youth to universities. Never in any 
country has there been greater need that such attraction should 
have its full force than in our country, and to Harvard. 
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Every one recalls other great Germans who have served their 
universities, and the English and Scotch historians at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh. Something of the pecuniary, or in- 
tellectual, or spiritual value of Harvard’s Reserve may be worth 
the appraisal of those who have long made experts’ studies of 
Harvard’s needs, and to them this is submitted with both affection 
and deference. 


W. G. Peckham, ’67. 


New York Cry. 


THE DEFICIT: HOW TO MEET IT. 


A FINANCIAL deficit is an uncomfortable incident anywhere ; — 
hiatus valde deflendus. Harvard men will regret that the Uni- 
versity authorities are now facing such a situation. Other grow- 
ing colleges seem to have the same trouble; so Harvard has the 
cold comfort of having companions in misery. Perhaps an occa- 
sional deficit may be only an accompaniment of lusty health; an 
incident inseparable from rapid growth. It is only a stationary 
or fossilized institution that can always be sure of a nice adjust- 
ment of expenditure to income. In the vigorous ripening of Har- 
vard from the snug little college of the undergraduate days of 
middle-aged alumni to its present expansion, there must have been 
other lean years, when the balance was shown on the wrong side 
of the ledger. If it be true that every Harvard student is more 
or less an object of charity, in the sense that the cost to the College 
of his instruction is greater than his tuition, it necessarily follows 
that the larger the number of students, the more emphatic is the 
res angusta domi. Of course this means that the University needs, 
as it always has needed, an adequate endowment; one that must 
be increased as the number of students increases. Superficially 
the present endowment of Harvard seems large; but unquestion- 
ably it needs millions of money more than it has. But where are 
these millions coming from, to meet the ever-increasing wants ? 
We can call from the vasty deep of American opulence some 
spirits who might hold out the cornucopia; but “ Will they come 
when you do call for them?” The need of more money is em- 
phasized in almost every report of the President of the University 
and the deans of most of its departments. Generous and splen- 
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did have been the gifts which have come to Harvard of late years 
from many sources, but most of them must be applied to special 
purposes, to which they are strictly limited. 

Now the deficit is a fact; and there probably will be more 
deficits in the near future, if American youth still continue to 
resort to Harvard for advanced education. That they may come 
in greater and greater numbers, — “ morning visions of beauteous 
souls, the future’s pledge and band;” that the influence of the 
University may throb in every vein of our national life, is the 
prayer and hope of all Harvard men. 

One way to meet the deficit would be to reduce expenses. Did 
not Cicero, that enforced companion of our college days, tell us 
that frugality isa great revenue? Non intelligunt homines quam 
magnum vectigal sit parsimonia. But Harvard men must assume 
that the College affairs are administered with all due economy ; 
that the expenditures are as frugal as practicable ; that the salaries 
paid to professors are considerably below the incomes of graduates 
successful in business and professional life ; and that the compen- 
sation of subordinate instructors is painfully ‘small, so scant that 
the profession of teaching —the noblest vocation in which men 
can be employed —no longer allures many of the brightest and 
most intellectual graduates into a permanent connection with the 
University. So the Ciceronian doctrine of economy is hardly 
practicable. Expenses will increase rather than diminish, in the 
natural course of things. 

If we admit the improbability of securing an adequate endow- 
ment and the impossibility of reducing expenditures, we must look 
for some other expedient to meet the emergency. One remedy 
has been suggested by a committee of the Board of Overseers, 
which it is to be hoped will never be adopted until every other 
recourse has been tried, — the increase of the charges of tuition at 
Harvard from $150 to $225 per annum. Some of us who know 
the meaning of the phrase “ to work one’s way through college,” 
who had personal experience of the self-denial, anxieties, and 
excessive work which is too often the lot of the poor student who 
has no resources but himself to draw upon, would regret exceed- 
ingly to see any additional burdens laid in the way of expenses 
upon Harvard students. The writer has no means of knowing 
what proportion of the present body of students come from families 
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of small estate ; but probably it is safe to say that more than half of 
the students in the several departments of Harvard are educated 
by means of the help which the University gives them, supple- 
mented by what they can earn in the summer vacation, and by the 
self-sacrifice and painful struggles of their parents or members of 
their family. To many of these an increase of expenses would be 
prohibitive. If it were not for the system of scholarships, — and 
a great many more scholarships are needed at Harvard, — its 
doors would be closed upon students whom the University needs, 
and who leave it with a sense of profound gratitude to the bene- 
factors whose gifts of scholarships made a Harvard education pos- 
sible for them. Unfortunately there has always been a false 
impression lurking in many minds, even in many New England 
families, that Harvard isa college for the rich; that poor students 
are not wanted there. Every Harvard man knows this to be 
utterly untrue. Harvard is, always has been, and always ought 
to be, the college for the poor boy. He is wanted there, is most 
cordially welcomed, is never patronized, and is carried through, if 
he is of the real student-stuff and has a serious purpose. 

An increasing number of students have come to Harvard in late 
years from the industrial centres of New England, where there are 
but few wealthy people and where the local industries rarely admit 
of the creation of large fortunes. It may not be without interest 
to take Fall River as a type from which to study the probable 
effect of an increase of tuition fees at Harvard. Until 1868, only 
one Fall River man, the late Simeon Borden, of the Class of 1850, 
had been graduated at the Harvard collegiate department. Sev- 
eral Fall River boys had studied at the Lawrence Scientific School 
and others had partially completed academic courses. It was not 
until the formation of the Harvard Club in 1886 that there was 
any appreciable Harvard sentiment in the city. It had to be cre- 
ated. Such of Fall River youth as went to college anywhere en- 
tered other colleges, where the conditions of admission were easier 
and where the expenses were supposed to be lighter. But a Har- 
vard sentiment was created, and a very effective one. For the last 
seventeen years a considerable number of Fall River youth have 
entered Harvard. The object of the local club was to accentuate 
a spirit of fellowship among the Harvard men of the city and 
vicinity, as well as to encourage boys who are looking towards col- 
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lege life, to enter Harvard. This of course is the normal basis of 
all Harvard clubs. In both these lines it has been successful. 
Four times it has been called upon, as an organization, to pay the 
term fees of poor students ; a permanent Fall River scholarship 
was endowed ; and the contributions of members of the club in aid 
of individual students have been liberal. All this has been cheer- 
fully done. It was the true Harvard spirit. Probably numerous 
Harvard clubs have been called upon in the same way, in even a 
much larger degree. But it would simply have been impossible, 
with the inadequate number of scholarships at Harvard, for the 
boys who have been thus assisted, to remain in college unless it 
had been for this local aid. There is of course a limit to the giv- 
ing of any club or of Harvard men as individuals. If the tuition 
fees should be raised, it would mean that fewer boys could be 
assisted; and this would be deplorable. Most of the industrial 
centres of New England are poor. What the future may develop 
in the way of prosperity, no one knows. The present outlook is 
dubious. But we will have hope that all will come out right. We 
who know what opportunities Harvard offers to a worthy and 
ambitious student, and what is rejected by any student who can 
go there and does not, would deeply regret to see any step taken 
which would tend to narrow the stream of buoyant, vigorous life 
flowing to its portals from families which have not riches. It 
would be lamentable were anything to be done to extrude from 
its fellowship the very many students to whom a college course 
means four years of strenuous self-denial and incessant study, and 
who would never ask for financial aid unless under stringent 
necessity. No, let every other remedy be tried before any step is 
taken which will make it harder for a poor boy to work his way 
through Harvard; or to create social or financial distinctions 
among students. 

But is there not a better remedy ? Why not appeal directly to 
the generosity and loyalty of Harvard alumni? Why not appor- 
tion the deficit among the several classes and see if they would 
not respond? Possibly a permanent guaranty fund might thus 
be secured. Some of us have long felt that Harvard does not util- 
ize its alumni as it might, by adopting some system of annual con- 
tribution from each graduate, varying in amount according to the 
ability of the donor. In this way the University might secure a 
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permanent increase of steady income. If, as has been said before, 
each Harvard graduate has been in a certain sense a charity stu- 
dent, why should he be unwilling, in the days of his strength, vigor, 
and prosperity, to make a fixed charge each year upon his income, 
graduating the amount according to his resources, in aid of his 
Alma Mater ? 

Is not this suggestion at least worthy of consideration? The 
burden upon each donor would be adjusted by himself. The ag- 
gregate ought to be considerable. But whether or not the amount 
would be ‘sufficient to make up any immediate deficit in the 
finances of Harvard, it would be a beautiful illustration of Harvard 
loyalty, and would tend to connect each alumnus more closely with 
his college. 

“ These are ties which, though light as air, are strong as links 
of iron,” said Edmund Burke, when declaring that the one real 
hold of the Mother Country on the American Colonies was in 
“the close affection which grows from common names, from kin- 
dred blood, from similar privileges and equal protection.” 

It is these sentimental ties “light as air, strong as links of 
iron,” that draw the hearts of Harvard men to our dear old Col- 
lege. Let not this loyalty effervesce in the fervid oratory of an 
annual dinner, or in the glow of a Commencement reunion, but 
be erystalized into a concrete aid to her resources. 

Last year the best sentiment of educated Americans rendered 
loving honor to the memory of that illustrious son of Harvard, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. This year it is President Eliot, — 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi, — 
who has received the homage due to his primacy among American 
educators. Is not the present year, then, propitious for an effort 
to consolidate the love of the far-scattered sons of Harvard, in a 
movement which, if successful, will relieve in part at least the 


financial pressure which is upon our Alma Mater? 
Milton Reed, 68. 
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THE MONEY RULE IN ATHLETICS. 


Tue editor has asked me to set forth and discuss in the Graduates’ 
Magazine certain views relating to college athletics which I expressed in 
a letter to The Nation of March 17. This letter, under the title “A 
Pitfall of Athletics,” declared the opinion that the present college rule 
against the receiving of money for any performance or service in athletics 
is too sweeping to be strictly observed either by athletes or by com- 
mittees for the regulation of athletics, and that the constant and inevit- 
able practice of applying the rule with indefinite reservations gives 
rise to some of the worst scandals which mark the history of intercolle- 
giate sports. Yet such is the prevalent confusion of mind in regard to 
the real evils here involved, that any one who proposes the abolition or 
amendment of this rule is likely to be solemnly rebuked as no true foe 
to “ professionalism ”’ in athletics. 

What is professionalism? What are the objectionable traits or prac- 
tices of the professional athlete at his worst ? Low morals, low intelligence, 
low aims, foul speech, bad manners, and trickiness, the habit of playing 
fast and loose with rules. This is a long list; but it might be made 
longer without including the simple act of taking part in or teaching 
athletics for money. And yet this mere act of taking money in athletics, 
no matter how little, no matter how long ago, no matter what the receiv- 
er’s record has been since his misdeed, is, from the point of view of the 
college rules, the one unpardonable offense. 

This view of the significance of money, of the fatal, blasting influence 
of money considerations in athletics, has not always existed. Fifty years 
ago Mr. C. W. Eliot, a Harvard undergraduate, rowed in a crew for a 
money prize, took his share of the reward, and felt no shame. The rule 
in question was framed when the prominence of college athletics had 
become so great, and when the ways of getting into colleges and profes- 
sional schools had become so varied, that young men who had very little 
scholastic training and no serious scholarly purpose got into the way of 
entering institutions of learning temporarily, merely for the sake of taking 
part in athletics and thereby winning public notice. 

Doubtless the money rule has excluded a good many of these objec- 
tionable persons, and in this has done good service; but unfortunately it 
has affected many young men who were not objectionable, except as the 
sweeping rule in question had made them so by classing them with profes- 
sionals. Whenever a law is made which imposes a tremendous penalty 
on some act in itself natural and innocent, the practice of that act may 
be, and probably will be, diminished ; but practices in themselves dubious 
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or evil, secrecy, evasion, subterfuge, prevarication, downright lying, are 
sure to be increased, not merely among the naturally depraved, but among 
men as good as most of us. After a time it becomes difficult to think of 
the forbidden act without its evil-acquired associations. So it has come 
about that now the charge of receiving money for winning a foot-race at 
a country fair, or for teaching a boy to swim, or to skate, or to box, usu- 
ally carries with it the implication of disingenuousness or of deliberate 
dishonesty. 

If the practical result of the money rule were merely to exclude from 
intercollegiate sports a moderate number of students and leave the great 
majority free to engage in them without reproach or suspicion, I should 
not take the trouble to write these pages. But this is not the case. I 
doubt whether one in ten, whether one in a hundred, of the leading ath- 
letes in our colleges which have the sweeping rule in question could stand 
under a rigid application of this rule, although probably the great major- 
ity of them could make a perfectly clean breast of all their money rela- 
tions to athletics without revealing anything in itself reprehensible, unless 
it might be in the practice of betting, a practice of which the rule takes 
no account. 

Are we not doing a very unwise thing, a very demoralizing thing, in 
maintaining a rule, a rule of vital effect in critical cases, in such a form 
that nobody can be expected to obey it literally, and nobody can tell how 
far it can safely be infringed? Is there anything more “ professional” 
in the bad sense than the attitude of two opposing college teams, each 
secretly conscious of numerous technical offenses committed by its own 
members, and each searching the record of members of the other team 
in the hope of finding there technical offenses a little more serious ? 

Is not the purpose of all our rules merely to insure that college ath- 
letics shall be in the hands of honorable, intelligent, high-minded young 
men, good representatives, in short, of the general body of college stu- 
dents? And is not this end more surely and more easily reached by 
means of rules relating to collegiate residence and collegiate standing, 
matters of official record, than by means of the rule relating to money ? 
If we had rules confining eligibility for university teams to regular can- 
didates for a degree in good academic standing, and allowing no one to 
be a member of a university team during the first year of his residence 
at any institution, should we need any rule in regard to money? How 
many men with the characteristics of the genuine professional athlete 
would survive the admission tests and the probationary year ? 

But what of summer baseball? This is, it must be admitted, a seri- 
ous question. I dislike very much the spectacle of a college student 
making his living during the summer by displaying his abilities as an 
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athlete. If he enters a regular professional team and tours the country, 
I cannot easily imagine him coming back to college after this experience 
in such a condition of mind and morals as to be a desirable compan- 
ion for the young undergraduate. If he merely stays at some place of 
summer resort and gets his board in return for playing ball by way of 
making life there attractive to visitors, I cannot think of him as retain- 
ing a proper measure of self-respect ; for he is pretty sure to be playing 
a false part, pretending to be on the same footing with the paying guests 
when he is not. It is not at all plain to me, however, that hard and fast 
rules against these practices are more effective, on the whole, than would 
be a simple declaration, made by those in control of athletics at each col- 
lege, that such practices are regarded as objectionable ; for the hard and 
fast rule fixes attention on the letter of the law, and may thus obscure 
the real offense. 

It seems likely, too, that the subsidizing evil, the practice which has 
existed to some extent and perhaps still exists, of paying a young man of 
athletic promise to enter this college or that, or of giving money to en- 
able him to remain in college, could be dealt with inthe same way. The 
one year of probation proposed above for all students would be a heavy 
discouragement to such a practice, and ordinary undergraduate sentiment 
could be depended on to make it unpopular. 

We could afford to try, at least, the following experiment: Extend 
somewhat the rules relating to matters of official record, rules which will 
work automatically and almost with certainty. Extend the spirit of 
intercollegiate courtesy and good faith to the point where each college 
will say to its rival, “ We are willing to play, under the rules relating to 
academic residence and standing, any team by which you are willing to 


be represented.” 
Edwin H. Hall. 





THE UNIVERSITY IN ITS RELATIONS TO CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir Harvard University were removed from Cambridge the town would 
lose its distinctive position and would lapse into the colorless obscurity of 
a suburb of a large city. Cambridge is very conveniently located to Bos- 
ton, but without its University any claims advanced as to its attractive- 
ness as a place for suburban residence could be argued equally well for 
other places near Boston. 

Fifty years ago Cambridge was composed of semi-detached villages 
without community of interests; at that time the “gown” was quite 
removed from the “town.” Cambridge to-day is a compact, well-built 
city of 100,000 souls, its village life has disappeared, and the “tuwn” 
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and the “gown” are united in promoting many things which have been 
organized for public good. In this transformation has disappeared the 
student body as a distinctive feature, yet the great University more than 
ever stands for the Cambridge that is known throughout the world. At 
the head of the University is a practical man of affairs and a good citi- 
zen, one who has ever recognized the duties of citizenship and has always 
interested himself in the municipal problems of Cambridge. He has thus 
brought the men of the town into close touch with himself and with the 
University which he represents. 

It is quite difficult to estimate the value of the advantages which the 
University offers to the town, they are so numerous and far-reaching. Cam- 
bridge men recognize the fact that it is the University which gives the 
city its wide reputation, but they are careless and perhaps thoughtless of 
the many advantages which it offers to Cambridge people, the most impor- 
tant of which is the educational opportunity that it affords the youths of 
the city. In the last catalogue 428 students gave Cambridge as their 
home address; 428 men were thus given the privilege of securing a 
University education at minimum expense. 

Expensive private dormitories have brought a considerable sum in 
taxes to the city’s treasury, yet, notwithstanding, the problem that con- 
fronts Cambridge is how to meet the conditions arising from its loss 
of taxable residential property absorbed by the College. The residential 
section is limited in area and it can ill afford any further encroachments 
upon it without financial compensation by way of taxes; on the other 
hand, the growth of the University towards the river will add no burden 
to the city, and the improvement of this section, so long shamefully neg- 
lected, will be a blessing to all. There will be erected here buildings 
from which Cambridge will receive taxes sufficient in amount at least to 
compensate for all exempted property in this section. 

The most marked effect of the influence of the University is shown in 
the character of the people who have made Cambridge their home; men of 
letters and of science have become residents, and every year families move 
to Cambridge in order to educate their children, many of them remaining 
as permanent residents. The influence of the University permeates a 
large section of the city to such an extent that citizens in no way con- 
nected with it become imbued with its spirit. Because of the University 
there have been established successful preparatory schools, and its influ- 
ence upon the public schools of the city is very important. Its President 
and many of its professors are taking an active interest in them, the pub- 
lic school system being a great gainer thereby. 

The influence of the University upon the home life in Cambridge is 
shown in the fact that Cambridge is much sought as a place for residence. 
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The demand for accommodations is much greater than the supply. Were 
real estate owners awake to the situation they would replace inconvenient 
and undesirable houses by those of the modern type. Strangers who visit 
Cambridge wonder why owners do not realize this demand and take the 
necessary steps to meet it. 

A city that has numbered among its citizens Lowell, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, and Agassiz, men drawn to it because of its intellectual atmosphere, 
needs none to sing its praises. These men have lived and died, but others 
will take their places, and the fame of Cambridge will last as long as the 
University exists. 

The value to the public of the great University grounds located in the 
centre of the city is frequently overlooked. Cambridge is spending a very 
large sum of money in the construction of parks, playgrounds, and open 
spaces and is engaged in reclaiming its river shore ; the whole expense of 
these improvements is being borne by the taxpayers. Harvard gives to 
the public the use of its grounds under proper restrictions and at the same 
time meets the entire expense of their maintenance. 

There are more than 3000 students and teachers who live in Cambridge 
and more than 100 teachers in the University who occupy houses. In the 
summer months 1000 other students come for the summer courses. It 
may not be possible to estimate the amount of money that is thus brought 
here, but it is a large one and the city is benefited by it. 

Many privileges: of the University are freely granted to the young men 
and young women of the town. The interesting and valuable collections 
in the several museums, the Peabody, the Agassiz, the Fogg, the Semitic, 
the Germanic, and the Botanic Gardens with the Gray Herbarium, are 
open to the public under proper restrictions. A large number of evening 
lectures are given each winter, and the public have the inestimable privi- 
lege of attending a greater portion of them. It is also possible for per- 
sons engaged in research work to consult the many rare books in the 
College Library,—a collection ranking third in number in the United 
States, —a privilege that is recognized and accepted by men from all 
parts of the country. 

Wander where one may throughout the residential section of the older 
Cambridge, the atmosphere of Harvard is plainly apparent. The Uni- 
versity and Cambridge are so interwoven that one is inseparable from the 
other; hence it becomes a plainly defined duty for the “town ” and the 
“gown ” to stand united in the common cause of working for the best in its 
municipal life. The professor in the University who is a citizen and tax- 
payer is equally interested with the business man in the morals and good 
name of Cambridge. Both are dependent upon its good government, 
both send children to be educated in its public schools, both are interested 
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in proper police and fire protection, and, as taxpayers, both should real- 
ize the importance of active codperation in promoting that which will add 
to its prosperity. 

The University man has a public duty which he cannot honorably 
shirk ; he is part and parcel of a great municipal life which he should 
endeavor to uphold and improve. He has no moral right to neglect his 
duties as a citizen; his loyalty to his city should be equal to his loyalty 
to his University. One of the foremost men of our day, Ex-President 
Cleveland, put the same thought into emphatic words at Memorial Hall 
in 1886. He said, “ Any disinclination on the part of the most learned 
and cultured of our citizens to mingle in public affairs, and the conse- 
quent abandonment of political activity to those who have but little re- 
gard for the student and scholar in politics, are not favorable conditions 
under a government such as ours.” 

In an article written by Dean Hurlbut a year ago he quoted these in- 
scriptions from a card hanging in the office of the President of Harvard 
College in University Hall: — 

“ Harvard University is a chartered and endowed institution fostered 
by the state. 

“The charter given to the President and Fellows in 1650 is still in 
force unaltered. 

“The direct grants of money made by the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts to Harvard College between 1636 and 1785 amounted to $116,000. 
In 1814, the Legislature granted $10,000 a year for ten years. 

‘Between 1638 and 1724 the town of Cambridge repeatedly gave 
land to the College. 

“In common with other Massachusetts institutions of education, reli- 
gion and charity, the University enjoys exemption from taxation on its 
personal property and on real estate occupied for its own purposes.” 


The last inscription touches a matter that has been a subject for con- 
tention in Cambridge for many years. A considerable number of people 
at the present time hold the opinion that all exempted college property 
is a burden to the city. It is quite difficult to follow their reasoning to a 
satisfactory conclusion, as it is impossible to estimate the value of tax- 
able property that would exist in Cambridge to-day had the University 
been located elsewhere. If the present Harvard grounds were to be 
laid out into streets and house lots, Cambridge would gain thereby a 
certain amount of taxable property, but the shrinkage on adjacent pro- 
perties because of the removal of the University would be many times 
greater than the gain. It is an accepted belief that educational institu- 
tions should not be taxed, and arguments as to what the city’s financial 
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status would be if there were no University in Cambridge are too spec- 
ulative to be profitable. 

Boylston Street is the thoroughfare from the College to Soldier’s Field, 
one that is used by thousands of college men. The bridge across the river 
at this point should be replaced and it would be a graceful act if Harvard 
alumni would join in erecting a suitable one, as a memorial to the sons of 
Harvard who gave their lives to their country. The whole river section 
between Boylston St. and DeWolf St. is destined to be dominated by the 
University ; the genius of an Olmsted can so lay it out that it will become 
one of the most beautiful parts of Cambridge. The city is building a 
parkway along the river and the construction of a dignified approach to the 
University from the parkway is under consideration. The treatment of this 
section is one of great importance and one in which there should be unity 
of action on the part of the city and the University. Boylston and De 
Wolf Streets are its natural boundaries; the former is a connecting 
thoroughfare, the latter should be made a connecting boulevard. 

With this section properly developed and reasonable attention given by 
property owners to rebuilding Harvard Square and the territory within 
easy distance of the College Yard, Cambridge will offer unequaled induce- 
ments as a place of residence. The construction of the Charles River 
Dam and the consequent maintenance of the water in the river at a per- 
manent level will insure a beautiful water park. The river parkway will 
be the driving-road for travel in and out of Boston. A line of electric 
launches will be established to run between the two cities, and Charles 
River will become the Thames of America. 

It is not merely a word-picture that is being painted ; Cambridge has an 
opportunity rarely given to any municipality, the benefits of which both 
college and town must share, but to get its full value both college and 
town must work with equal interest and in absolute harmony. 


George Howland Cox. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY OARSMEN. II. 


THE researches of Dr. Beyer, Dr. H. P. Bowditch, and Dr. W. T. 
Porter have revealed the fact that superior physique in children is usually 
associated with superior intellectual power. We have seen thus far that 
Harvard University oarsmen are above the average in longevity, in health, 
and in those powers which make for success in life. We may assume 
that University oarsmen are far above the average in physical power and 
endurance. In this connection, it is interesting to compare the average 
weight, height, and vital measurements of these oarsmen with the average 
figures for adult college men as given in Dr. Sargent’s chart based on 
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observations of men between 22 and 26 years old. The following table 
shows all these figures : — 


Average Weight, Height, Breadth and Depth of Chest, and Girth of Chest and Waist. 





Chest. 


Weight. Height. 
(Pounds.) | (Inches.) | Breadth. Depth. | Girth. | 
(Inches.) | (Inches.) | (Inches.) | 


| Waist 
| Girth. 
(Inches.) 











Average .. ..| 190.5 | 70.71 | 1287 | 9.7 40.75 37.6 
Largest. . .. 280. 75.2 14.7 11.8 48.8 46.3 
Smallest . .../] 130. | 66. 11.2 | 8.3 35.3 31.3 
Average (net) (cloth-| | | 

ing deducted) . . 180.5 69.96 12.37 9.2 39.25 36.1 
Average (net) (col- 

lege men) .. . 140.1 68.2 eo. 6 34.2 29.2 














This table shows three things very distinctly. First, the oarsmen under 
observation are much above the average of college men in weight, stature, 
and vital measurements. Secondly, the oarsmen excel more particularly 
in the vital measurements. This is of course what we should expect from 
men selected out of the mass of college men for work requiring great 
power and vitality. The third point of interest in the above figures is 
the fact that the average girth of chest of the oarsmen is 3.15 inches 
larger than their average girth of waist. This condition is rather unusual 
in business and professional men ranging from 30 to 73 years of age. 
During 14 years’ experience of examining men in large city gymnasia, I 
have found that in about 25 per cent. of men above 40, the girth of waist is 
larger than the girth of chest, and the average difference between the two 
is only about one inch, the chest being larger. There are probably two 
reasons for this splendid condition of the oarsmen. First: rowing de- 
velops a very large chest, and this development is never lost, even in cases 
where very little exercise is taken after graduation. And secondly: the 
abdominal muscles are so thoroughly well developed in rowing, that it be- 
comes almost impossible for the abdominal walls to relax and accumulate 
fat. 

The fact that the average girth of waist of the oarsmen exceeds the 
average for college men by 7 inches, is further evidence of the tremendous 
vitality possessed by these men. Great vitality is only possible where the 
vital organs are large, and with the oarsmen, the large size of the waist 
and chest is not due to excess of fat, but to the actually large size of the 
trunk and the vital organs contained within. 

The present state of health of the oarsmen having been examined care- 
fully, we may now look into their condition of health since they left col- 
lege. The answers to three questions throw light on this point. The first 
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refers to the time elapsed since these men last consulted a physician. The 
following table shows the answers to this question : — 


When did you last consult a Physician ? 


Never . See oh few ve 5 Notfor2to5 years ...... 19 
So long ago that Ido not remember. 23 Notforlto2years ...... 12 
Not for 10to45 years . . .. . 11 Withinoneyear ....... 2 


Not for5tol0 years. ..... 10 


In most cases the sickness was specified. The most frequent causes 
were colds, grippe, and indigestion. 

The second question was, “ What illness has kept you in bed for one 
week or more since you left college?” The answers to this question are 
arranged in two tables. In the first table is given the number of men 
who have not been sick in bed for a week since leaving college, and the 
number of those who have been sick once or more during that time. 


Number of Oarsmen who have been Sick in Bed once or more, or not at all since leaving 


College. 
Not at all . Be, GIO Srg a. 
RI at a, ‘ah a0): ai Gus Dee et Gory @). ea OR en Jat Ooo we Lace. aE 
WAGE ess) eon G1 So Se, de, EOIDRES oe. ota a « o & wa, 2 


When we consider that the average time that these 106 oarsmen have 
been out of college is 27 years, the above table shows them to have been 
exceptionally healthy. 

The next table shows the diseases that the oarsmen have had and how 
many have been affected by each disease. 


Diseases that Oarsmen have had and the Number of Times that each Disease occurred. 








l 
Disease. | Men. Disease. Men. 
Typhoid Fever 13 Phlebitis 2 
Rheumatism . - % % 9 Scarlet Fever . 2 
oo a 9 Abscess . 1 
Pneumonia .... . 1 Enteritis Ming 1 
Appendicitis . 4 Sewer Gas Poisoning 1 
Bronchitis . +t Jaundice ; 1 
Malaria . c fires 4 Lumbago ... . 1 
Diphtheria. . ... . a Nervous Prostration 1 
Be sear es es tots + Dysentery . 1 
J a 3 Pleurisy . | 
Erysipelas. . . . 2. « « 2 Chicken Pox 1 

















The last question asked to ascertain the condition of health since leav- 
ing college was, “ Has your health been excellent, good, fair, or poor, since 
leaving college?” To this, 68 answered excellent, 36 good, 1 fair, and 1 
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poor. The oarsman who answered “poor ” is the man already referred 
to as having chronic dyspepsia ; the one who answered “ fair,” has had 
nervous prostration, and also malaria which he contracted in Cuba; he 
says that his health is good now, that he was benefited by rowing, and 
that he would row again “ every time.” Of the 36 who answered “ good,” 
two qualified their statements by adding that their health was good “ until 
20 years ago.” One of these two is the gentleman already referred to, 
who is 64 years old and has suffered with chronic rheumatism for the 
past 20 years. The other of these two men is a physician 66 years old. 
He does not specify what has been the trouble during the last 20 years, 
but in answer to another question, he says that he has had fever and dys- 
entery. It is assumed in the use of the term “ good health,” that it may 
be applied to a man who has been free from chronic ailments even though 
he may have had several acute diseases like pneumonia or typhoid fever. 

Physical exercise is a necessity with all persons engaged in sedentary 
occupations ; and this need is even more urgent with men who have been 
accustomed to a large amount of vigorous exercise during their college 
days. I was interested to know if Harvard oarsmen continued to take ex- 
ercise after leaving college. The following table shows the number and 
the percentage of oarsmen who have taken exercise regularly, irregularly, 
or not at all, since leaving college. The table also shows the relation be- 
tween neglect of exercise and sickness. 


Number of Oarsmen who have taken Exercise regularly, irregular/y, or not at all, and 
per cent. who have not been Sick one Week. 








'Number who have | Per cent. who 
Exercise. Number. not been Sick One} have not been 
Week. Sick One Week. 
MONGIMEES.: 5) a 3s & » 6: a2 32 18 60 
LO a a 69 35 50.7 
EG A ste Sw) y se, 18: te 4 1 25 











Although these numbers are small, they are suggestive of the value of 
exercise. Three of the four who say that they take no exercise are physi- 
cians, and they get a fair amount of it in their regular occupation. A 
number of the oarsmen told me that they did not take any exercise dur- 
ing the first few years after leaving college, but they felt the need of it, 
and their health has been very much better since they resumed exercise. 

Thus far we have been dealing with data which represent actual facts. 

Conclusions drawn from these facts may be discussed, but the data re- 
main for what they are worth. 

Now I wish to take up another phase of this study and consider the 
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opinions of the oarsmen themselves concerning the effects of rowing on 
their health. I secured the information for this study by asking each 
oarsman two questions. The first was, “ Do you believe that rowing was 
beneficial, injurious, or neither, to your health since you left college ?” 
The answers to this question are given in the following table: — 


Opinions of Oarsmen concerning the Effects of Rowing on their Health in after Life. 


Beneficial (emphatically). . . . .19 Neither en - 
Beneficial . . + + « « « 55 Injurious 
Beneficial (qualified) + « « « « « 3S Don't know 
Neither. . Sinsteerey. og Nee eee 


me be 


Of the two oarsmen who say that their health was injured by rowing, 
one is the man already referred to several times as saying that his health 
is poor because his stomach is affected. He attributes his dyspepsia to 
excessive exercise in rowing. I have secured all the information possible 
about this case. In conversation this gentleman told me that in his case 
the injury was probably due to the fact that his nervous temperament was 
not adapted to such violent and exciting work. Three things stand out 
in my mind as expressing the factors in this case. First: This gentleman 
probably should never have rowed because his constitution and tempera- 
ment were not adapted to that work. Secondly: He has undoubtedly 
suffered a great deal from dyspepsia since his last race. Thirdly: It is 
difficult to estimate how much of the stomach trouble is due to rowing, and 
how much to other causes. The gentleman himself attributes all of it to 
rowing, but all his fellow oarsmen believe that rowing had nothing to do 
with it. In this connection it should be said that this gentleman rowed 
40 years ago and that he has been able to perform his professional duties 
during all that time; he is now 57 years old, still active and healthy look- 
ing. 

The other case of injury is the oarsman who complains of an enlarged 
heart. He does not say that he has suffered any from this hypertrophy ; 
on the contrary, he says that his health has been good since he left college. 
He is now actively engaged in a very arduous profession. Another factor 
to be considered in this case is the fact that this oarsman was also a very 
prominent football player on the University eleven. It would be diff- 
cult to say what proportion of the heart enlargement to assign to rowing, 
and what proportion of it was caused by football. 

The oarsman who qualifies his statement that rowing was neither bene- 
ficial nor injurious, put it this way, “ Neither, but think that it increased 
strength and endurance.” 

Of the three who qualified the word beneficial, one said that rowing was 
beneficial to his health, but he doubts if the racing did him any good. 
The other two say that rowing was beneficial at the time, but they stopped 
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taking exercise too suddenly when leaving college and felt poorly until 
they resumed exercise. 

Of the 19 men who emphasized the word beneficial, 9 used the adjec- 
tive “very,” 3 said “ decidedly,” 2 “ without question” ; and the follow- 
ing terms were used once each: “highly,” “ distinctly,” “ altogether,” 
“most,” and “ the best thing I did in college, physically and mentally.” 

Almost every oarsman whom I saw personally spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beneficial effects of rowing on his health. Nearly all these men 
hold practically the same views on the effects of rowing on the health in 
after life. The following statements express very fairly a composite of 
the views on rowing, held by the oarsmen whom I interviewed : — 

First : Rowing is one of the best forms of exercise. 

Second : Rowing will never injure the health of the oarsman if he is 
sound in body when he begins to row. 

Third: The cases of injury usually attributed to rowing are more 
frequently caused by the sudden change from the vigorous exercise of 
college rowing to a sedentary occupation in the city, and this cause is often 
aggravated by more or less dissipation. 

Nearly all the oarsmen who lived so far away that I had to get their 
data by correspondence took occasion to write me a letter giving their 
personal experience with rowing. I quote a few extracts from these let- 
ters. 

A, 38 years old, writes, “I look back upon my rowing experience as 
one of the most pleasant features of my college life, and believe that it 
was a benefit to me in every way.” 

B, 55 years old, writes, ‘I may say that I did not expect to row either 
in Freshman or ’Varsity crew and therefore had no training until the 
boats were on the river. In spite of that, I never experienced any ill 
effects from rowing, either at the time or afterwards. I am 55 years old. 
But last Sunday I took a 3 hours’ tramp in search of flowers. The next 
day, although I had not been walking since last summer, I took a 6} hours’ 
tramp, including a mountain on which I failed to find the trail either 
going up or coming down.” 

C, 72 years old, writes, “ My doctor told me this morning that I am 
perfectly healthy. I have lived abroad most of the time since graduation, 
in Europe, in India, and in New Zealand, and have enjoyed good health 
all the time, and it is quite possible that the rowing exercise I took while 
in college put me in such good condition that it enabled me to bear the 
various climates and the journeys by land and water without my health 
suffering in any way.” 

D, 30 years old, writes, “I have had many examinations made since 
I left college and have invariably shown a physical condition superior to 
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the average of men examined in the same way. Inexamination by army 
surgeons in May, 1898, I seemed to be among the 3 best in my regiment, 
in physical condition. The doctors who have examined me for life in- 
surance all said that I was considerably above the average risk. A few 
weeks ago I had a close examination made of my heart by Dr. X of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital who is gathering data for some conclusions as to the 
after effects, on the heart, of typhoid fever. Out of 105 examined up to 
that time, I had one of four perfectly normal hearts found.” 

The last question asked of the oarsmen was, ‘ Would you row again if 
you had your college days before you?” The answers are shown in the 
following table : — 


Answers to Question, Would you Row again if you had your College Days before you. 


Mes (emplistioally)) 4.oae<, 6 TR ONO) wo We ie we 
Weg! ce ee es ae eke a OY GING OO liao! < ane 8 
Yes (qualified). . . .. . +» 8 Don'tknow . .. 1 «+ 2 


Of the 2 who do not know if they would row again, one said that he 
might not row again, in order to save time. 

The oarsman who said “ no” and qualified it said that he would row 
again as far as health is concerned. 

Of the 2 who answered no, one is the oarsman who has dyspepsia and 
believes he was injured by rowing. The other is an old gentleman of 69, 
but he would give no reason for not wishing to row again although he be- 
lieves that rowing was not injurious to his health. 

The 8 oarsmen who answered yes with qualifications, each had a differ- 
ent reason as follows :— 

1. Would row again, but only 3 mile races. 

2. Yes, but only 2 years. 

3. Would row to a limited extent. 

4, Would row, but not do any racing. 

5. Yes, probably. 

6. Would row again if I had no outside work (this oarsman earned his 
way through college). 

7. Would row for sport as he did 40 years ago, but he believes rowing 
is too professional now. 

8. Would row again as far as health is concerned. 

The 12 oarsmen who answered yes emphatically used such terms as 
“ most certainly,” “indeed,” “ sure,” “every time,” and “ by all means.” 


Résumé. 
Having presented in detail the data obtained by this research it re- 
mains for me to give a résumé of the facts gathered, and to point out some 
possible conclusions suggested by these results. 
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The study was made on 152 members of Harvard University crews who 
rowed in intercollegiate races against Yale from 1852 to 1892 inclusive. 
Of that number, 120 were living in June, 1903. Of the 32 deceased, 24 
died of disease and 8 were killed. Accurate information on 14 out of the 
24 oarsmen who died of disease brought out the fact that rowing had 
nothing to do with their death, and information from fellow oarsmen con- 
cerning the other 10 failed to show that any of them were injured by 
rowing. 

The question of longevity brings out the facts that if we compare Har- 
vard oarsmen with healthy men accepted by life insurance companies, we 
find that they exceed expectation of life by 1.06 years for each man in- 
cluding those who were killed, and 5.39 years per man if we add the years 
that the men who died by accident were expected to live. 

Concerning the question of mental power and ability to succeed in life 
as determined by the presence of one’s name in the book “ Who ’s Who in 
America,” we find that 2.1 per cent. of all college graduates achieve suffi- 
cient fame to earn a place in that book. Again, 5.9 per cent. of the in- 
tellectual leaders in college as determined by membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society find a place in the list of eminent persons; but 8.3 per 
cent. of the 120 living oarsmen are found in this chosen list. Further- 
more, if we deduct the 20 members of crews since 1888, that is men who 
have been out of college less than 15 years and have not had sufficient 
time to achieve great success, we find that 10 per cent. of the oarsmen, 
or 5 times as many as the mass of college graduates, or nearly twice as 
many as college scholars, are found in the list of eminent persons in 
America. The frequent assertion that college athletes are good animals, 
but do not amount to much either intellectually, or in the serious occupa- 
tions of life, would appear from these figures to be absolutely without 
foundation. 

The contention that the best stock in America is decreasing because of 
a low marriage rate among the college graduates and the small size of 
their families, does not hold true when applied to the oarsmen. The 
marriage rate for male native born Americans in Massachusetts is 79.02% ; 
for all graduates in Eastern colleges it is 75.4% ; and for Harvard gradu- 
ates, it is only 71.4%; but the marriage rate for Harvard oarsmen is 
89.9%. As to the number of children surviving to each family, we find 
the average for native born males in Massachusetts to be 1.92 to each 
family ; for college graduates 2.07; for Harvard graduates 1.86; but 
the average number of children surviving to each family of Harvard oars- 
men is 2.34. Furthermore, the above statistics of the oarsmen include 
12 men who are only 35 years old or younger ; they have of course not 
yet reached the maximum in marriage rate or number of children ; but 
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the figures for other college graduates and native males refer only to men 
40 years and older. Again, if we consider the statistics for childless mar- 
riages we find an average of 25 to 30% among married college graduates ; 
20 to 25% among the population of our large cities ; but only 18.8% 
among Harvard oarsmen. 

The thorough investigation made of the condition of health of the oars- 
men brought out the following interesting facts: out of 35 who were ex- 
amined for life insurance, only 1 was rejected ; over 94% of the oarsmen 
are, as far as they know, free from any affection of the heart, stomach, or 
kidneys; over 62% described their present health as “excellent,” 33% 
as “ good,” 2.8% as “ fair,” and 1.8% as “ poor”; over 97% appeared 
to be in good health when seen by the writer. 

When compared to adult college men who have attained their full 
growth, the oarsmen are found to average 40 lbs. more in weight, 13 inches 
more in height, over 5 inches more in girth of chest, and nearly 7 inches 
more in waist measure. 

The state of health of these men since they left college is evident from 
the following statistics: over 37% have not consulted a physician for 
more than 10 years; over 50% have not been sick in bed for one week 
since leaving college, and 37 % have been sick only once during that time ; 
more than 64% describe their health since they left college as “ excel- 
lent,” 34% as “good,” only one oarsman called it “fair,” and one “poor.” 

A factor which has probably contributed a large share to the exception- 
ally good health of these men is the fact that 96% have kept up some 
form of physical exercise since graduation; and the statistics show that 
those who have taken exercise most regularly have suffered least illness. 

All the foregoing statistics are based on actual facts, but it is also inter- 
esting to consider the opinions held by the oarsmen regarding the effects 
of rowing on their health. More than 64% believe that their health was 
benefited by rowing ; over 24% believe that rowing was neither beneficial 
nor injurious to their health ; and only 1.88% believe that their health was 
injured by rowing. When asked if they would row again, more than 
95% answered in the affirmative. 

This research was not undertaken to prove any opinion or theory. But 
as I have met these gentlemen from day to day during the last 8 months, 
I must admit that I have been surprised to find them, almost without ex- 
ception, genial, large, healthy, and prosperous men, occupying positions of 
prominence and leadership. It seems to me that the results of this study 
tend to show conclusively : — 

1. That college athletes do not die young of heart disease or consump- 
tion as is so often asserted. 

2. That the hard training and racing involved in college rowing does 
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not dull the mind, and exhaust the mental and physical energy of the 
oarsmen, for they achieve greater success in after life than any class or 
group of men that has been made the subject of investigation. 

3. Harvard oarsmen excel other college graduates in perpetuating the 
best elements of the American people. 

4. The health and vigor of the oarsmen is so far above the average 
that if rowing has any effect on the health, the effect cannot be otherwise 
than beneficial. 

In conclusion, I feel impelled to express some personal convictions 
which have come to me as the result of many interesting conversations 
with the 76 oarsmen whom I had the pleasure of interviewing. The 
whole question of college athletics is becoming of absorbing interest be- 
cause of the very rapid development of all kinds of sports in our colleges. 
In the discussion of this question we find three different views taken by 
different people. We have the extremists who believe that nothing but 
good can come from athletics and the more we have the better. Others 
maintain that the results of the practice of sports are bad and that they 
should be dispensed with altogether. There is another class of people 
who realize that athletic sports have many advantages as well as some 
bad features. When conducted properly and not carried to excess, the 
good resulting from athletics greatly exceeds the evil. Therefore, efforts 
should be made to regulate but not to abolish athletics. All good things 
become bad when abused ; this applies to athletics. The abuses of ath- 
letics are in the direction of excess, inordinate desire to win at any cost, 
the spirit of commercialism, and the tendencies to professionalism and to 
gambling. 

There is hope for the future because a strong public sentiment is grow- 
ing in favor of moderation and regulation in all branches of college ath- 


letics. 
George L. Meylan, s ’02. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SAMUEL HOAR. 


SamvEL Hoar was born in Concord, Mass., Sept. 27, 1845; he died 
there April 11, 1904. He was the eldest son of Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar (H. C. 1835) and the grandson of Samuel Hoar (H. C. 1802), 
whose wife was Sarah Sherman, daughter of Roger Sherman, of Con- 
necticut, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. His 
early education was obtained in primary and elementary schools of Con- 
cord until 1856, when he entered the private school in Concord of Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn (H. C. 1855), where he remained until July, 1862. 
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The War of the Rebellion was then under full headway. Urgent calls 
were being made for troops, and he joined a militia company in Concord, 
but seeing little prospect of being ordered into active service, he left home 
and enlisted in a Maine regiment at Portland. From this regiment he 
was transferred, at his father’s request, to Co. E, 48th Regiment, M. V. M., 
which, after twe months’ camp duty, left for the front Dec. 27, 1862. 
His regiment was sent to New Orleans, performed camp duty at Baton 
Rouge, and later laid siege to Port Hudson. He took part in two as- 
saults, and after the surrender of that fort, in July, 1863, the regiment 
was ordered to Donaldsonville. During an engagement, at this latter 
place, he was sunstruck, and soon after contracted malarial fever, which 
seriously endangered his life. He recovered, however, sufficiently to re- 
turn to Boston in August, 1863, weighing fifty pounds less than when he 
left home eight months before. 

After his health was fully restored, he began fitting for college under 
the instruction of Prof. E. W. Gurney (H.C. 1852). He entered College 
in 1864 as a Sophomore and a member of the Class of 1867, and was 
graduated with that Class in due course. After graduation he studied 
law with his uncle, the Hon. George Frisbie Hoar (H. C. 1846) in 
Worcester, in Washington, D. C., and at the Harvard Law School. . He 
was admitted to the bar in June, 1870, and practiced his profession, in 
Boston, until his death. 

While in Washington he held the office of Pardon Clerk in the office 
of the United States Attorney-General under Presidents Johnson and 
Grant. He was for two years clerk to the District Attorney for the 
Suffolk District of Massachusetts, and from October, 1887, was the gen- 
eral counsel and director of the Boston & Albany Railroad Co. He held 
the town offices, in Concord, of Water Commissioner, Selectman, Trustee 
of Town Donations, and Tree Warden, and was Representative to the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1881. He held many other offices 
in business and social organizations, among which were the following, 
the dates given being those of the years in which he was elected. Over- 
seer of Harvard College, 1887 ; President of the Middlesex Institution 
for Savings, 1890; re-elected Overseer of Harvard College, 1893 ; 
Fellow of Harvard College, 1894; President of Concord Free Public 
Library, 1895; Vice-Chairman of the Boston Terminal Company, 1896 ; 
Vice-President of Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co., 1896; 
Vice-President of the American Unitarian Association, 1898; President 
of the Association of the Alumni of Harvard College, 1903. He made 
numerous trips abroad to Europe and the Mediterranean ports, Cuba, 
Mexico, and across this continent. 

On March 28, 1904, while in his office in Boston, he had a sudden 
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attack of vertigo. He was removed to his home in Concord, where, after 
a few days, he grew rapidly worse and developed cerebral hemorrhage 
and paralysis. He lingered, most of the time in an unconscious state, 
until April 11, when he died. His widow and two sons, aged 16 and 
14, survive him. Mr. Hoar was twice married: in 1871 to Miss Kate 
Wise, who died in 1877 ; and in 1886 to Miss Helen P. Wadleigh. 

This statement briefly but inadequately sums up the story of his well- 
rounded life. It is, however, a mere statement of facts, and only serves 
to enumerate the varied calls upon his time and talents which came to 
him from his fellow men, as the years went on, with ever-increasing con- 
fidence on their part in his ability to serve them. Those who knew him 
well and were associated with him in business or social relations, were 
drawn to him by an indescribable charm, which it is well-nigh impossible 
for others to understand. His ability and integrity were recognized by 
all, but his outward manner did not always indicate, to those who did 
not understand him, the warm and sympathetic heart which was beating 
within. 

He was of sturdy New England stock and inherited qualities which 
had manifested themselves through seven generations. One of the earli- 
est of his New England ancestors, John Hoar, is described as a man 
“distinguished for his bold and independent mind and action.” That 
these attributes were a part of Samuel Hoar’s nature no one who knew 
him from earliest childhood can doubt. Common sense was the element 
in his character which enabled him to see things as they should be, and 
made him independent and fearless of what others might think. As he 
grew into mature manhood his associates relied upon his good judgment, 
knowing his opinions would be honest and well founded. He was a 
good lawyer and rose to well-merited prominence in his profession. 

He loved his native town. With loyal affection he was always ready 
and eager to serve her. He understood his fellow townsmen and they 
believed in him. His sound advice and prudent counsel were sought 
often and heeded. He took an active part in town affairs and attended 
town meetings, always unselfishly having the town’s best interest at 
heart. He was filled with inherited pride in the traditions, history, and 
life of the old First Parish in Concord, and was seldom absent from the 
Sunday services. As in the town, so in the smaller limits of the parish, 
his was the strong arm to lean upon, whether in times of prosperity or 
discouragement. 

He felt that his College also demanded his best services. Few per- 
sons, even among the alumni, realize what ability the administration of 
the large and varied interests of our great University requires. It is 
said that no more useful member of the Corporation has ever served her 
than Samuel Hoar. 
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Unwilling to accept a fee for professional services, at the expense of 
the College, he founded the “Class of 1867 Scholarship.” Having 
acted for the executor of the will of a benefactor of the College, what- 
ever fee he received would diminish the amount to be paid ultimately to 
the College under the will. He was paid $2000 and gave it to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College to establish a scholarship, primar- 
ily for the benefit of children and grandchildren of members of the 
Class of 1867. This fund has since been increased by contributions and 
a legacy from other classmates until the principal now amounts to nearly 
$5000. It will, in the future, be still further increased by a legacy of 
$5000 from Mr. Hoar. He has also left a substantial legacy to the Uni- 
versity, for general purposes, as a memorial of his brother Sherman Hoar 
(H. C. 1882). By his death at the height of his usefulness, in the full 
vigor of his manhood, the University has lost one of her most devoted 
and loyal sons. 


Francis H. Lincoln, ’67. 





HARVARD'S JAPANESE CONTINGENT. 


In compliance with your request I take great pleasure in sending you 
the following brief account of the Harvard students in Japan. 

I think I am not saying too much when I assert that the Harvard men 
here are holding most influential positions in the government and society, 
and that they are a vital power in the Empire. 

We must not overlook the fact that the chief persons concerned in the 
Russo-Japanese negotiations are Harvard men. At this end we have 
Baron Jutaro Komura, / ’77, Minister of Foreign Affairs, while in St. 
Petersburg we had Mr. Shinichiro Kurino, 7 ’81. Americans will re- 
member that Baron Jutaro Komura was at one time Minister at Wash- 
ington, later at St. Petersburg, and from there was sent to China where 
he took an active part in the settlement of the Boxer trouble. It was he, 
too, who took the leading part in the formation of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and saw it suecessfully carried out. Soon after war with Russia 
was declared, Baron Kaneko, / ‘78, ex-Minister of Justice and of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, was sent to Washington in the capacity of an ambas- 
sador, taking with him Mr. Tokutaro Sakai, p ’98, as his private secretary. 
Harvard is further represented in the government by Mr. Tanetaro 
Megata, / ’74, the first Japanese graduate from Harvard, who is the chief 
of the Revenue Bureau, and Mr. Kwanrokuro Nakayama, L. S. ’80, who 
is the chief auditor in the Board of Auditors. In the House of Peers of 
the Imperial Diet, we find Baron Chokichi Kikkawa, ’83, and Shuji Izawa 
(L. S. S. °77). 
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In the educational field we find Dr. Kingo Miyabe, p ’89, an authority 


on fungi, and for many years a professor in the Sapporo Agricultural 
College. Mr. Taizo Nakashima, Gr. Sch. ’94, has recently been called 
to the same college as an instructor of English. Dr. Seitaro Gotto, [’96], 
a biologist, is a professor in the Higher School in Tokyo. Mr. Tomo- 
nobu Hirotsu, ¢ 94, formerly president of Doshisha College, is now a 
professor of the 7th Higher School in Kagoshima with Mr. Nariaki Ko- 
zaki, t 92, as his colleague. Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, ¢t 94, teaches Eng- 
lish in the Higher Normal School in Tokyo, gives lectures on ethics, and 
writes for the philosophical magazines. Mr. Kiichi Horie teaches eco- 
nomics in the University of Keiogijiku. 

Dr. Shimpei Izawa, d ’91, dental surgeon, holds.the medical field alone. 
He is Court dentist and president of the dental board of examiners. 

In the field of commerce and finance we have Mr. Seihin Ikeda, [95], 
who is manager of the Mitsui Bank, one of the largest banks in Japan ; 
and in the trading department of the same firm there is Mr. Yshiro Sa- 
kurai, Gr. Sch. 01. Mr. Kasahara is chief clerk in the discount depart- 
ment of the Bank of Japan. 

It is with great regret and sorrow that I have to add to this account 
the loss of one of the most promising young men, Mr. Michitaro Hisa, 
95, who was a professor of Economics in Doshisha University and later 
private secretary to the Minister of Communications.’ 


W. Kitashima. 
Tokyo, March 17, 1904. 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


OcTOBER 19, 1869.? 


THE endless controversies whether language, philosophy, mathematics, 
or science supplies the best mental training, whether general education 
should be chiefly literary or chiefly scientific, have no practical lesson for 
us to-day. This University recognizes no real antagonism between liter- 
ature and science, and consents to no such narrow alternatives as mathe- 
matics or classics, science or metaphysics. We would have them all, and 


1 The writer is himself connected with the Bank of Japan. — Ep. 

2 The following address, delivered by President Eliot on his inauguration, Oct. 19, 
1869, forms a landmark in American education. By comparing his recommendations 
in it with the actual condition of Harvard to-day, the reader can estimate the clear- 
ness with which President Eliot foresaw what was needed to create a great univer- 
sity, structurally complete, and in what measure he has been able to carry out his 
plans. The Magazine reprints by permission the address from President Eliot’s 
volume entitled Educational Reform, published by the Century Company in 1898.— Ep. 
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at their best. To observe keenly, to reason soundly, and to imagine viv- 
idly are operations as essential as that of clear and forcible expression ; 
and to develop one of these faculties, it is not necessary to repress and 
dwarf the others. A university is not closely concerned with the appli- 
cations of knowledge, until its general education branches into profes- 
sional. Poetry and philosophy and science do indeed conspire to promote 
the material welfare of mankind ; but science no more than poetry finds 
its best warrant in its utility. Truth and right are above utility in all 
realms of thought and action. 

It were a bitter mockery to suggest that any subject whatever should 
be taught less than it now is in American colleges. The only conceivable 
aim of a college government in our day is to broaden, deepen, and invig- 
orate American teaching in all branches of learning. It will be genera- 
tions before the best of American institutions of education will get growth 
enough to bear pruning. The descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers are 
still very thankful for the parched corn of learning. 

Recent discussions have added pitifully little to the world’s stock of 
wisdom about the,staple of education. Who blows to-day such a ringing 
trumpet-call to the study of language as Luther blew? Hardly a signi- 
ficant word has been added in two centuries to Milton’s description of the 
unprofitable way to study languages. Would any young American learn 
how to profit by travel, that foolish beginning but excellent sequel to edu- 
cation, he can find no apter advice than Bacon’s. The practice of Eng- 
land and America is literally centuries behind the precept of the best 
thinkers upon education. A striking illustration may be found in the pre- 
vailing neglect of the systematic study of the English language. How 
lamentably true to-day are these words of Locke: “If any one among us 
have a facility or purity more than ordinary in his mother tongue, it is 
owing to chance, or his genius, or anything rather than to his education 
or any care of his teacher.” 


The best result of the discussion which has raged so long about the 
relative educational value of the main branches of learning is the convie- 
tion that there is room for them all in a sound scheme, provided that 
right methods of teaching be employed. It is not because of the limita- 
tion of their faculties that boys of eighteen come to college, having mas- 
tered nothing but a few score pages of Latin and Greek, and the bare 
elements of mathematics. Not nature, but an unintelligent system of 
instruction from the primary school through the college, is responsible for 
the fact that many college graduates have so inadequate a conception of 
what is meant by scientific observation, reasoning, and proof. It is pos- 
sible for the young to get actual experience of all the principal methods 
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of thought. There is a method of thought in language, and a method in 
mathematics, and another of natural and physical science, and another of 
faith. With wise direction, even a child would drink at all these springs. 
The actual problem to be solved is not what to teach, but how to teach. 
The revolutions accomplished in other fields of labor have a lesson for 
teachers. New England could not cut her hay with scythes, or the West 
her wheat with sickles. When millions are to be fed where formerly 
there were but scores, the single fish-line must be replaced by seines and 
trawls, the human shoulders by steam-elevators, and the wooden-axled 
ox-cart on a corduroy road by the smooth-running freight-train. In edu- 
cation, there is a great hungry multitude to be fed. The great well at 
Orvieto, up whose spiral paths files of donkeys painfully brought the 
sweet water in kegs, was an admirable construction in its day; but now 
we tap Fresh Pond in our chambers. The Orvieto well might remind 
some persons of educational methods not yet extinct. With good methods, 
we may confidently hope to give young men qf twenty to twenty-five an 
accurate general knowledge of all the main subjects of human interest, 
besides a minute and thorough knowledge of the one subject which each 
may select as his principal occupation in life. To think this impossible 
is to despair of mankind; for unless a general acquaintance with many 
branches of knowledge, good so far as it goes, be attainable by great 
numbers of men, there can be no such thing as an intelligent public opin- 
ion; and in the modern world the intelligence of public opinion is the 
one indispensable condition of social progress. 

What has been said of needed reformation in methods of teaching the 
subjects which have already been nominally admitted to the American 
curriculum applies not only to the university, but to the preparatory 
schools of every grade down to the primary. The American college is 
obliged to supplement the American school. Whatever elementary in- 
struction the schools fail to give, the college must supply. The improve- 
ment of the schools has of late years permitted the college to advance the 
grade of its teaching. and adapt the methods of its later years to men 
instead of boys. This improvement of the college reacts upon the schools 
to their advantage; and this action and reaction will be continuous. A 
university is not built in the air, but on social and literary foundations 
which preceding generations have bequeathed. If the whole structure 
needs rebuilding, it must be rebuilt from the foundation. Hence, sudden 
reconstruction is impossible in our high places of education. Such in- 
ducements as the College can offer for enriching and enlarging the course 
of study pursued in preparatory schools, the Faculty has recently decided 
to give. The requirements in Latin and Greek grammar are to be set at 
a thorough knowledge of forms and general principles; the lists of clas- 
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sical authors accepted as equivalents for the regular standards are to be 
enlarged ; an acquaintance with physical geography is to be required ; 
the study of elementary mechanics is to be recommended, and prizes are 
to be offered for reading aloud, and for the critical analysis of passages 
from English authors. At the same time the University will take to 
heart the counsel which it gives to others. 


In every department of learning the University would search out by 
trial and reflection the best methods of instruction. The University be- 
lieves in the thorough study of language. It contends for all languages — 
Oriental, Greek, Latin, Romance, German, and especially for the mother 
tongue ; seeing in them all one institution, one history, one means of dis- 
cipline, one department of learning. -In teaching languages, it is for this 
American generation to invent, or to accept from abroad, better tools than 
the old; to devise, or to transplant from Europe, prompter and more 
comprehensive methods than the prevailing ; and to command more intel- 
ligent labor, in order to gather rapidly and surely the best fruit of that 
culture and have time for other harvests. 

The University recognizes the natural and physical sciences as indis- 
pensable branches of education, and has long acted upon this opinion ; 
but it would have science taught in a rational way, objects and instru- 
ments in hand — not from books merely, not through the memory chiefly, 
but by the seeing eye and the informing fingers. Some of the scientific 
scoffers at gerund grinding and nonsense verses might well look at home ; 
the prevailing methods of teaching science, the world over, are, on the 
whole, less intelligent than the methods of teaching language. The Uni- 
versity would have scientific studies in school and college and professional 
school develop and discipline those powers of the mind by which science 
has been created and is daily nourished — the powers of observation, the 
inductive faculty, the sober imagination, the sincere and proportionate 
judgment. A student in the elements gets no such training by study- 
ing even a good text-book, though he really master it, nor yet by sitting 
at the feet of the most admirable lecturer. 

If there be any subject which seems fixed and settled in its educational 
aspects, it is the mathematics; yet there is no department of the Univer- 
sity which has been, during the last fifteen years, in such a state of vigorous 
experiment upon methods and appliances of teaching as the mathematical 
department. It would be well if the primary schools had as much faith 
in the possibility of improving their way of teaching multiplication. 

The important place which history, and mental, moral, and political 
philosophy, should hold in any broad scheme of education is recognized 
of all; but none know so well how crude are the prevailing methods of 
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teaching these subjects as those who teach them best. They cannot be 
taught from books alone, but must be vivified and illustrated by teachers 
of active, comprehensive, and judicial mind. To learn by rote a list of 
dates is not to study history. Mr. Emerson says that history is biogra- 
phy. Ina deep sense this is true. Certainly, the best way to impart the 
facts of history to the young is through the quick interest they take in the 
lives of the men and women who fill great historical scenes or epitomize 
epochs. From the centres so established, their interest may be spread 
over great areas. For the young, especially, it is better to enter with in- 
tense sympathy into the great moments of history, than to stretch a thin 
attention through its weary centuries. 

Philosophical subjects should never be taught with authority. They 
are not established sciences; they are full of disputed matters, open ques- 
tions, and bottomless speculations. It is not the function of the teacher 
to settle philosophical and political controversies for the pupil, or even to 
recommend to him any one set of opinions as better than another. Expo- 
sition, not imposition, of opinions is the professor’s part. The student 
should be made acquainted with all sides of these controversies, with the 
salient points of each system; he should be shown what is still in force of 
institutions or philosophies mainly outgrow, and what is new in those 
now in vogue. The very word “ education” is a standing protest against 
dogmatic teaching. The notion that education consists in the authorita- 
tive inculeation of what the teacher deems true may be logical and appro- 
priate in a convent, or a seminary for priests, but it is intolerable in uni- 
versities and public schools, from primary to professional. The worthy 
fruit of academic culture is an open mind, trained to careful thinking, 
instructed in the methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a 
general way with the accumulated thought of past generations, and pene- 
trated with humility. It is thus that the university in our day serves 
Christ and the church. 


The increasing weight, range, and thoroughness of the examination for 
admission to college may strike some observers with dismay. The in- 
crease of real requisitions is hardly perceptible from year to year ; but on 
looking back ten or twenty years, the changes are marked, and all in one 
direction. The dignity and importance of this examination have been 
steadily rising, and this rise measures the improvement of the preparatory 
schools. When the gradual improvement of American schools has lifted 
them to a level with the German gymnasia, we may expect to see the 
American college bearing a nearer resemblance to the German faculties 
of philosophy than it now does. The actual admission examination may 
best be compared with the first examination of the University of France. 
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This examination, which comes at the end of a French boy’s school life, 
is for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Sciences. The degree is given 
to young men who come fresh from school and have never been under 
university teachers ; a large part of the recipients never enter the univer- 
sity. The young men who come to our examination for admission to 
college are older than the average of French Bachelors of Arts. The 
examination tests not only the capacity of the candidates, but also the 
quality of their school instruction ; it is a great event in their lives, though 
not, asin France, marked by any degree. The examination is conducted 
by college professors and tutors who have never had any relations what- 
ever with those examined. It would be a great gain if all subsequent 
college examinations could be as impartially conducted by competent 
examiners brought from without the college and paid for their services. 
When the teacher examines his class, there is no effective examination of 
the teacher. If the examinations for the scientific, theological, medical, 
and dental degrees were conducted by independent boards of examiners, 
appointed by professional bodies of dignity and influence, the significance 
of these degrees would be greatly enhanced. The same might be said of 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws, were it not that this degree is, at pre- 
sent, earned by attendance alone, and not by attendance and examination. 
The American practice of allowing the teaching body to examine for de- 
grees has been partly dictated by the scarcity of men outside the faculties 
who are at once thoroughly acquainted with the subjects of examination, 
and sufficiently versed in teaching to know what may fairly be expected 
of both students and instructors. This difficulty could now be overcome. 
The chief reason, however, for the existence of this practice, is that the 
faculties were the only bodies that could confer degrees intelligently, when 
degrees were obtained by passing through a prescribed course of study 
without serious checks, and completing a certain term of residence with- 
out disgrace. The change in the manner of earning the University de- 
grees ought, by right, to have brought into being an examining body dis- 
tinct from the teaching body. So far as the College proper is concerned, 
the Board of Overseers have, during the past year, taken a step which 
tends in this direction. 

The rigorous examination for admission has one good effect throughout 
the college course: it prevents a waste of instruction upon incompetent 
persons. A school with a low standard for admission and a high standard 
of graduation, like West Point, is obliged to dismiss a large proportion of 
its students by the way. Hence much individual distress, and a great 
waste of resources, both public and private. But, on the other hand, it 
must not be supposed that every student who enters Harvard College 


necessarily graduates. Strict annual examinations are to be passed. 
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More than a fourth of those who enter the College fail to take their 
degree. 


Only a few years ago, all students who graduated at this College passed 
through one uniform curriculum. Every man studied the same subjects 
in the same proportions, without regard to his natural bent or preference. 
The individual student had no choice of either subjects or teachers. 
This system is still the prevailing system among American colleges, and 
finds vigorous defenders. It has the merit of simplicity. So had the 
school methods of our grandfathers — one primer, one catechism, one rod 
for all children. On the whole, a single common course of studies, tol- 
erably well selected to meet the average needs, seems to most Americans 
a very proper and natural thing, even for grown men. 

As a people, we do not apply to mental activities the principle of divi- 
sion of labor; and we have but a halting faith in special training for high 
professional employments. The vulgar conceit that a Yankee can turn 
his hand to anything we insensibly carry into high places, where it is pre- 
posterous and criminal. We are accustomed to seeing men leap from 
farm or shop to court-room or pulpit, and we half believe that common 
men can safely use the seven-league boots of genius. What amount of 
knowledge and experience do we habitually demand of our lawgivers ? 
What special training do we ordinarily think necessary for our diplo- 
matists ? — although in great emergencies the nation has known where to 
turn. Only after years of the bitterest experience did we come to believe 
the professional training of a soldier to be of value in war. This lack of 
faith in the prophecy of a natural bent, and in the value of a discipline 
concentrated upon a single object, amounts to a national danger. 

In education, the individual traits of different minds have not been suf- 
ficiently attended to. Through all the period of boyhood the school studies 
should be representative; all the main fields of knowledge should be en- 
tered upon. But the young man of nineteen or twenty ought to know 
what he likes best and is most fit for. If his previous training has been 
sufficiently wide, he will know by that time whether he is most apt at 
language or philosophy or natural science or mathematics. If he feels 
no loves, he will at least have his hates. At that age the teacher may 
wisely abandon the school-dame’s practice of giving a copy of nothing but 
zeros to the child who alleges that he cannot make that figure. When 
the revelation of his own peculiar taste and capacity comes to a young 
man, let him reverently give it welcome, thank God, and take courage. 
Thereafter he knows his way to happy, enthusiastic work, and, God 
willing, to usefulness and success. The civilization of a people may be 
inferred from the variety of its tools. There are thousands of years 
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between the stone hatchet and the machine-shop. As tools multiply, each 
is more ingeniously adapted to its own exclusive purpose. So with the 
men that make the State. For the individual, concentration, and the 
highest development of his own peculiar faculty, is the only prudence. 
But for the State, it is variety, not uniformity, of intellectual product, 
which is needful. 

These principles are the justification of the system of elective studies 
which has been gradually developed in this College during the past forty 
years. At present the Freshman year is the only one in which there is a 
fixed course prescribed for all. In the other three years, more than half 
the time allotted to study is filled with subjects chosen by each student 
from lists which comprise six studies in the Sophomore year, nine in the 
Junior year, and eleven in the Senior year. The range of elective studies 
is large, though there are some striking deficiencies. The liberty of 
choice of subject is wide, but yet has very rigid limits. There is a cer- 
tain framework which must be filled ; and about half the material of the 
filling is prescribed. The choice offered to the student does not lie be- 
tween liberal studies and professional or utilitarian studies. All the 
studies which are open to him are liberal and disciplinary, not narrow or 
special. Under this system the College does not demand, it is true, one 
invariable set of studies of every candidate for the first degree in Arts ; 
but its requisitions for this degree are nevertheless high and inflexible, 
being nothing less than four years devoted to liberal culture. 

It has been alleged that the elective system must weaken the bond 
which unites members of the same class. This is true; but in view of 
another much more efficient cause of the diminution of class intimacy, 
the point is not very significant. The increased size of the college classes 
inevitably works a great change in this respect. One hundred and fifty 
young men cannot be so intimate with each other as fifty used to be. This 
increase is progressive. Taken in connection with the rising average age of 
the students, it would compel the adoption of methods of instruction dif- 
ferent from the old, if there were no better motive for such change. The 
elective system fosters scholarship, because it gives free play to natural 
preferences and inborn aptitudes, makes possible enthusiasm for a chosen 
work, relieves the professor and the ardent disciple of the presence of a 
body of students who are compelled to an unwelcome task, and enlarges 
instruction by substituting many and various lessons given to small, lively 
classes, for a few lessons many times repeated to different sections of a 
numerous class. The College therefore proposes to persevere in its ef- 
forts to establish, improve, and extend the elective system. Its admin- 
istrative difficulties, which seem formidable at first, vanish before a brief 
experience. 
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There has been much discussion about the comparative merits of lec- 
tures and recitations. Both are useful — lectures, for inspiration, guid- 
ance, and the comprehensive methodizing which only one who has a 
view of the whole field can rightly contrive ; recitations, for securing and 
testifying a thorough mastery on the part of the pupil of the treatise or 
author in hand, for conversational comment and amplification, for emu- 
lation and competition. Recitations alone readily degenerate into dusty 
repetitions, and lectures alone are too often a useless expenditure of force. 
The lecturer pumps laboriously into sieves. The water may be whole- 
some, but it runs through. A mind must work to grow. Just as far, 
however, as the student can be relied on to master and appreciate his 
author without the aid of frequent questioning and repetitions, so far is 
it possible to dispense with recitations. Accordingly, in the later College 
years there is a decided tendency to diminish the number of recitations, 
the faithfulness of the student being tested by periodical examinations. 
This tendency is in a right direction, if prudently controlled. 

The discussion about lectures and recitations has brought out some 
strong opinions about text-books and their use. Impatience with text- 
books and manuals is very natural in both teachers and taught. These 
books are indeed, for the most part, very imperfect, and stand in constant 
need of correction by the well-informed teacher. Stereotyping, in its 
present undeveloped condition, is in part to blame for their most exas- 
perating defects. To make the metal plates keep pace with the progress 
of learning is costly. The manifest deficiencies of text-books must not, 
however, drive us into a too sweeping condemnation of their use. It is 
a rare teacher who is superior to all manuals in his subject. Scientific 
manuals are, as a rule, much worse than those upon language, literature, 
or philosophy; yet the main improvement in medical education in this 
country during the last twenty years has been the addition of systematic 
recitations from text-books to the lectures which were formerly the prin- 
cipal means of theoretical instruction. The training of a medical student, 
inadequate as it is, offers the best example we have of the methods and 
fruits of an education mainly scientific. The transformation which the 
average student of a good medical school undergoes in three years is 
strong testimony to the efficiency of the training he receives. 


There are certain common misapprehensions about colleges in general, 
and this College in particular, to which I wish to devote a few moments’ 
attention. And, first, in spite of the familiar picture of the moral dan- 
gers which environ the student, there is no place so safe as a good college 
during the critical passage from boyhood to manhood. The security of 
the college commonwealth is largely due to its exuberant activity. Its 
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public opinion, though easily led astray, is still high in the main. Its 
scholarly tastes and habits, its eager friendships and quick hatreds, its keen 
debates, its frank discussions of character and of deep political and reli- 
gious questions, all are safeguards against sloth, vulgarity, and depravity. 
Its society and, not less, its solitudes are full of teaching. Shams, con- 
ceit, and fictitious distinctions get no mercy. There is nothing but ridi- 
cule for bombast and sentimentality. Repression of genuine sentiment 
and emotion is indeed, in this College, carried too far. Reserve is more 
respectable than any undiscerning communicativeness ; but neither Yan- 
kee shamefacedness nor English stolidity is admirable. This point espe- 
cially touches you, young men, who are still undergraduates. When you 
feel a true admiration for a teacher, a glow of enthusiasm for work, a 
thrill of pleasure at some excellent saying, give it expression. Do not be 
ashamed of these emotions. Cherish the natural sentiment of personal 
devotion to the teacher who calls out your better powers. It is a great 
delight to serve an intellectual master. We Americans are but too apt to 
lose this happiness. German and French students get it. If ever in after 
years you come to smile at the youthful reverence you paid, believe me, 
it will be with tears in your eyes. 

Many excellent persons see great offense in any system of college rank ; 
but why should we expect more of young men than we do of their elders ? 
How many men and women perform their daily tasks from the highest 
motives alone, —for the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate? 
Most people work for bare bread, a few for cake. The college rank-list 
reinforces higher motives. In the campaign for character, no auxiliaries 
are to be refused. Next to despising the enemy, it is dangerous to reject 
allies. To devise a suitable method of estimating the fidelity and attain- 
ments of college students is, however, a problem which has long been 
under discussion, and has not yet received a satisfactory solution. The 
worst of rank as a stimulus is the self-reference it implies in the aspirants. 
The less a young man thinks about the cultivation of his mind, about his 
own mental progress, — about himself, in short, — the better. 

The petty discipline of colleges attracts altogether too much attention 
from both friends and foes. It is to be remembered that the rules con- 
cerning decorum, however necessary to maintain the high standard of 
manners and conduct which characterizes this College, are nevertheless 
justly described as petty. What is technically called a quiet term cannot 
be accepted as the acme of university success. This success is not to be 
measured by the frequency or rarity of college punishments. The criteria 
of success or failure in a high place of learning are not the boyish esca- 
pades of an insignificant minority, nor the exceptional cases of ruinous 
vice. Each year must be judged by the added opportunities of instruc- 
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tion, by the prevailing enthusiasm in learning, and by the gathered wealth 
of culture and character. The best way to put boyishness to shame is to 
foster scholarship and manliness. The manners of a community cannot 
be improved by main force any more than its morals. The Statutes of the 
University need some amendment and reduction in the chapters on crimes 
and misdemeanors. But let us render to our fathers the justice we shall 
need from our sons. What is too minute or precise for our use was 
doubtless wise and proper in its day. It was to inculcate a reverent 
bearing and due consideration for things sacred that the regulations pre- 
scribed a black dress on Sunday. Black is not the only decorous wear in 
these days; but we must not seem, in ceasing from this particular mode 
of good manners, to think less of the gentle breeding of which only the 
outward signs, and not the substance, have been changed. 


Harvard College has always attracted and still attracts students in all 
conditions of life. From the city trader or professional man, who may 
be careless how much his son spends at Cambridge, to the farmer or 
mechanic, who finds it a hard sacrifice to give his boy his time early 
enough to enable him to prepare for college, all sorts and conditions of 
men have wished and still wish to send their sons hither. There are 
always scores of young men in this University who earn or borrow every 
dollar they spend here. Every year many young men enter this College 
without any resources whatever. If they prove themselves men of capac- 
ity and character, they never go away for lack of money. More than 
twenty thousand dollars a year is now devoted to aiding students of nar- 
row means to compass their education, besides all the remitted fees and 
the numerous private benefactions. These latter are unfailing. Taken 
in connection with the proceeds of the funds applicable to the aid of poor 
students, they enable the Corporation to say that no good student need 
ever stay away from Cambridge or leave college simply because he is poor. 
There is one uniform condition, however, on which help is given: the 
recipient must be of promising ability and the best character. The com- 
munity does not owe superior education to all children, but only to the 
élite —to those who, having the capacity, prove by hard work that they have 
also the necessary perseverance and endurance. The process of preparing 
to enter college under the difficulties which poverty entails is just such a 
test of worthiness as is needed. At this moment there is no college in 
the country more eligible for a poor student than Harvard on the mere 
ground of economy. The scholarship funds are mainly the fruit of the 
last fifteen years. The future will take care of itself; for it is to be ex- 
pected that the men who in this generation have had the benefit of these 
funds, and who succeed in after life, will pay manyfold to their successors 
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in need the debt which they owe, not to the College, but to benefactors 
whom they cannot even thank, save in heaven. No wonder that scholar- 
ships are founded. What greater privilege than this of giving young 
men of promise the coveted means of intellectual growth and freedom ? 
The angels of heaven might envy mortals so fine a luxury. The happi- 
ness which the winning of a scholarship gives is not the recipient’s alone : 
it flashes back to the home whence he came, and gladdens anxious hearts 
there. The good which it does is not his alone, but descends, multiplying 
at every step, through generations. Thanks to the beneficent mysteries 
of hereditary transmission, no capital earns such interest as personal cul- 
ture. The poorest and the richest students are equally welcome here, 
provided that with their poverty or their wealth they bring capacity, 
ambition, and purity. The poverty of scholars is of inestimable worth in 
this money-getting nation. It maintains the true standards of virtue and 
honor. The poor friars, not the bishops, saved the church. The poor 
scholars and preachers of duty defend the modern community against its 
own material prosperity. Luxury and learning are ill bedfellows. Never- 
theless, this College owes much of its distinctive character to those who, 
bringing hither from refined homes good breeding, gentle tastes, and a 
manly delicacy, add to them openness and activity of mind, intellectual 
interests, and a sense of public duty. It is as high a privilege for a rich 
man’s son as for a poor man’s to resort to these academic halls, and so to 
take his proper place among cultivated and intellectual men. To lose al- 
together the presence of those who in early life have enjoyed the domestic 
and social advantages of wealth would be as great a blow to the College 
as to lose the sons of the poor. The interests of the College and the 
country are identical in this regard. The country suffers when the rich 
are ignorant and unrefined. Inherited wealth is an unmitigated curse 
when divorced from culture. Harvard College is sometimes reproached 
with being aristocratic. If by aristocracy be meant a stupid and preten- 
tious caste, founded on wealth, and birth, and an affectation of European 
manners, no charge could be more preposterous: the College is intensely 
American in affection, and intensely democratic in temper. But there is 
an aristocracy to which the sons of Harvard have belonged, and, let us 
hope, will ever aspire to belong — the aristocracy which excels in manly 
sports, carries off the honors and prizes of the learned professions, and 
bears itself with distinction in all fields of intellectual labor and combat ; 
the aristocracy which in peace stands firmest for the public honor and 
renown, and in war rides first into the murderous thickets. 


The attitude of the University in the prevailing discussions touching 
the education and fit employments of women demands brief explanation. 
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America is the natural arena for these debates; for here the female sex 
has a better past and a better present than elsewhere. Americans, as 
a rule, hate disabilities of all sorts, whether religious, political, or social. 
Equality between the sexes, without privilege or oppression on either side, 
is the happy custom of American homes. While this great discussion is 
going on, it is the duty of the University to maintain a cautious and ex- 
pectant policy. The Corporation will not receive women as students into 
the College proper, nor into any school whose discipline requires residence 
near the school. The difficulties involved in a common residence of 
hundreds of young men and women of immature character and marriage- 
able age are very grave. The necessary police regulations are exceedingly 
burdensome. The Corporation are not influenced to this decision, how- 
ever, by any crude notions about the innate capacities of women. The 
world knows next to nothing about the natural mental capacities of the 
female sex. Only after generations of civil freedom and social equality 
will it be possible to obtain the data necessary for an adequate discussion 
of woman's natural tendencies, tastes, and capabilities. Again, the Cor- 
poration do not find it necessary to entertain a confident opinion upon the 
fitness or unfitness of women for professional pursuits. It is not the busi- 
ness of the University to decide this mooted point. In this country the 
University does not undertake to protect the community against incom- 
petent lawyers, ministers, or doctors. The community must protect it- 
self by refusing toemploy such. Practical, not theoretical, considerations 
determine the policy of the University. Upon a matter concerning which 
prejudices are deep, and opinion inflammable, and experience scanty, 
only one course is prudent or justifiable when such great interests are at 
stake —that of cautious and well-considered experiment. The practical 
problem is to devise a safe, promising, and instructive experiment. Such 
an experiment the Corporation have meant to try in opening the newly 
established University Courses of Instruction to competent women. In 
these courses the University offers to young women who have been to good 
schools as many years as they wish of liberal culture in studies which have 
no direct professional value, to be sure, but which enrich and enlarge both 
intellect and character. The University hopes thus to contribute to the 
intellectual emancipation of women. It hopes to prepare some women 
better than they would otherwise have been prepared for the profession 
of teaching, the one learned profession to which women have already 
acquired a clear title. It hopes that the proffer of this higher instruction 
will have some reflex influence upon schools for girls — to discourage 
superficiality, and to promote substantial education. 


The governing bodies of the University are the Faculties, the Board of 
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Overseers, and the Corporation. ‘The University as a place of study and 
instruction is, at any moment, what the Faculties make it. The profess- 
ors, lecturers, and tutors of the University are the living sources of learn- 
ing and enthusiasm. They personally represent the possibilities of in- 
struction. They are united in several distinct bodies, the academic and 
professional Faculties, each of which practically determines its own pro- 
cesses and rules. The discussion of methods of instruction is the principal 
business of these bodies. As a fact, progress comes mainly from the Fac- 
ulties. This has been conspicuously the case with the Academic and Medi- 
cal Faculties during the last fifteen or twenty years. The undergraduates 
used to have a notion that the time of the Academic Faculty was mainly 
devoted to petty discipline. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Academic Faculty is the most active, vigilant, and devoted body con- 
nected with the University. It indeed is constantly obliged to discuss 
minute details, which might appear trivial to an inexperienced observer. 
But, in education, technical details tell. Whether German be studied by 
the Juniors once a week as an extra study, or twice a week as an elective, 
seems, perhaps, an unimportant matter; but twenty years hence it makes 
all the difference between a generation of Alumni who know German and 
a generation who do not. The Faculty renews its youth, through the 
frequent appointments of tutors and assistant professors, better and of- 
tener than any other organization within the University. Two kinds of 
men make good teachers — young men and men who never grow old. 
The incessant discussions of the Academic Faculty have borne much 
fruit: witness the transformation of the University since the beginning 
of President Walker’s administration. And it never tires. New men 
take up the old debates, and one year’s progress is not less than another’s. 
The divisions within the Faculty are never between the old and the young 
officers. There are always old radicals and young conservatives. 

The Medical Faculty affords another illustration of the same principle 
—that for real university progress. we must look principally to the teach- 
ing bodies. The Medical School to-day is almost three times as strong 
as it was fifteen years ago. Its teaching power is greatly increased, and 
its methods have been much improved. This gain is the work of the 
Faculty of the School. 

If then the Faculties be so important, it is a vital question how the 
quality of these bodies can be maintained and improved. It is very hard 
to find competent professors for the University. Very few Americans of 
eminent ability are attracted to this profession. The pay has been too 
low, and there has been no gradual rise out of drudgery, such as may 
reasonably be expected in other learned callings. The law of supply and 
demand, or the commercial principle that the quality as well as the price 
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of goods is best regulated by the natural contest between producers and 
consumers, never has worked well in the province of high education. 
And in spite of the high standing of some of its advocates, it is well-nigh 
certain that the so-called law never can work well in such a field. The 
reason is, that the demand for instructors of the highest class on the part 
of parents and trustees is an ignorant demand, and the supply of highly 
educated teachers is so limited that the consumer has not sufficient oppor- 
tunities of informing himself concerning the real qualities of the article 
he seeks. Originally a bad judge, he remains a bad judge, because the 
supply is not sufficiently abundant and various to instruct bim. More- 
over, a need is not necessarily a demand. Everybody knows that the 
supposed law affords a very imperfect protection against short weight, 
adulteration, and sham, even in the case of those commodities which are 
most abundant in the market and most familiar to buyers. The most 
intelligent community is defenseless enough in buying clothes and grocer- 
ies. When it comes to hiring learning and inspiration and personal 
weight, the law of supply and demand breaks down altogether. A uni- 
versity cannot be managed like a railroad or a cotton-mill. 

There are, however, two practical improvements in the position of col- 
lege professors which will be of very good effect. Their regular stipend 
must and will be increased, and the repetitions which now harass them 
must /e diminished in number. It is a strong point of the elective sys- 
tem that, by reducing the size of classes or divisions, and increasing the 
variety of subjects, it makes the professors’ labors more agreeable. 

Experience teaches that the strongest and most devoted professors will 
contribute something to the patrimony of knowledge; or if they invent 
little themselves, they will do something toward defending, interpreting, 
or diffusing the contributions of others. Nevertheless, the prime business 
of American professors in this generation must be regular and assiduous 
class teaching. With the exception of the endowments of the Observa- 
tory, the University does not hold a single fund primarily intended to 
secure to men of learning the leisure and means to prosecute original re- 
searches. 


The organization and functions of the Board of Overseers deserve the 
serious attention of all men who are interested in the American method 
of providing the community with high education through the agency of 
private corporations. Since 1866 the Overseers have been elected by 
the Alumni. Five men are chosen each year to serve six years. The 
body has, therefore, a large and very intelligent constituency, and is 
rapidly renewed. The ingenious method of nominating to the electors 
twice as many candidates as there are places to be filled in any year is 
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worthy of careful study as a device of possible application in politics. 
The real function of the Board of Overseers is to stimulate and watch 
the President and Fellows. Without the Overseers, the President and 
Fellows would be a board of private trustees, self-perpetuated and self- 
controlled. Provided as it is with two governing boards, the University 
enjoys that principal safeguard of all American governments — the natu- 
ral antagonism between two bodies of different constitution, powers, and 
privileges. While having with the Corporation a common interest of the 
deepest kind in the welfare of the University and the advancement of 
learning, the Overseers should always hold toward the Corporation an 
attitude of suspicious vigilance. They ought always to be pushing and 
prying. It would be hard to overstate the importance of the public super- 
vision exercised by the Board of Overseers. Experience proves that our 
main hope for the permanence and ever-widening usefulness of the Uni- 
versity must rest upon this double-headed organization. The English 
practice of setting up a single body of private trustees to carry on a school 
or charity according to the personal instructions of some founder or 
founders has certainly proved a lamentably bad one; and when we count 
by generations, the institutions thus established have proved short-lived. 
The same causes which have brought about the decline of English en- 
dowed schools would threaten the life of this University were it not for 
the existence of the Board of Overseers. These schools were generally 
managed by close corporations, self-elected, self-controlled, without mo- 
tive for activity, and destitute of external stimulus and aid. Such bodies 
are too irresponsible for human nature. At the time of life at which 
men generally come to such places of trust, rest is sweet, and the easiest 
way is apt to seem the best way; and the responsibility of inaction, 
though really heavier, seems lighter than the responsibility of action. 
These corporations were often hampered by founders’ wills and statutory 
provisions which could not be executed, and yet stood in the way of or- 
ganic improvements. There was no systematic provision for thorough 
inspections and public reports thereupon. We cannot flatter ourselves 
that under like circumstances we should always be secure against like 
dangers. Provoked by crying abuses, some of the best friends of educa- 
tion in England have gone the length of maintaining that all these school 
endowments ought to be destroyed, and the future creation of such trusts 
rendered impossible. French law practically prohibits the creation of 
such trusts by private persons. 

Incident to the Overseers’ power of inspecting the University and pub- 
licly reporting upon its condition is the important function of suggesting 
and urging improvements. The inertia of a massive university is for- 
midable. A good past is positively dangerous, if it make us content with 
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the present, and so unprepared for the future. The present constitution 
of our Board of Overseers has already stimulated the Alumni of several 
other New England colleges to demand a similar contro] over the pro- 
perty-holding board of trustees which has heretofore been the single 
source of all authority. 


We come now to the heart of the University — the Corporation. This 
board holds the funds, makes appointments, fixes salaries, and has, by 
right, the initiative in all changes of the organic law of the University. 
Such an executive board must be small to be efficient. It must always 
contain men of sound judgment in finance ; and literature and the learned 
professions should be adequately represented in it. The Corporation 
should also be but slowly renewed ; for it is of the utmost consequence 
to the University that the government should have a steady aim, and a 
prevailing spirit which is independent of individuals and transmissible 
from generation to generation. And what should this spirit be? First, 
it should be a catholic spirit. A university must be indigenous; it must 
be rich; but, above all, it must be free. The winnowing breeze of free- 
dom must blow through all its chambers. It takes a hurricane to blow 
wheat away. An atmosphere of intellectual freedom is the native air 
of literature and science. ‘This University aspires to serve the nation by 
training men to intellectual honesty and independence of mind. The 
Corporation demands of all its teachers that they be grave, reverent, and 
high-minded ; but it leaves them, like their pupils, free. A university is 
built, not by a sect, but by a nation. 

Secondly, the actuating spirit of- the Corporation must be a spirit of 
fidelity — fidelity to the many and various trusts reposed in them by the 
hundreds of persons who, out of their penury or their abundance, have 
given money to the President and Fellows of Harvard College in the 
beautiful hope of doing some perpetual good upon this earth. The Cor- 
poration has constantly done its utmost to make this hope a living fact. 
One hundred and ninety-nine years ago, William Pennoyer gave the rents 
of certain estates in the county of Norfolk, England, that “two fellows 
and two sgholars forever should be educated, brought up, and maintained ” 
in this College. The income from this bequest has never failed; and 
to-day one of the four Pennoyer scholarships is held by a lineal descendant 
of William Pennoyer’s brother Robert. So a lineal descendant of Gov- 
ernor Danforth takes this year the income of the property which Danforth 
bequeathed to the College in 1699. The Corporation have been as faith- 
ful in the greater things as in the less. They have been greatly blessed 
in one respect: in the whole life of the Corporation, seven generations of 
men, nothing has ever been lost by malfeasance of officers or servants. A 
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reputation for scrupulous fidelity to all trusts is the most precious posses- 
sion of the Corporation. That safe, the College might lose everything 
else and yet survive; that lost beyond repair, and the days of the College 
would be numbered. Testators look first to the trustworthiness and per- 
manence of the body which is to dispense their benefactions. The Cor- 
poration thankfully receive all gifts which may advance learning; but 
they believe that the interests of the University may be most effectually 
promoted by not restricting too narrowly the use to which a gift may be 
applied. Whenever the giver desires it, the Corporation will agree to 
keep any fund separately invested under the name of the giver, and to 
apply the whole proceeds of such investment to any object the giver may 
designate. By such special investment, however, the insurance which 
results from the absorption of a specific gift in the general funds is lost. 
A fund invested by itself may be impaired or lost by a single error of judg- 
ment in investing. The chance of such loss is small in any one gener- 
ation, but appreciable in centuries. Such general designations as salaries, 
books, dormitories, public buildings, scholarships graduate or undergradu- 
ate, scientific collections, and expenses of experimental laboratories, are 
of permanent significance and effect; while experience proves that too 
specific and minute directions concerning the application of funds must 
often fail of fulfilment, simply in consequence of the changing needs and 
habits of successive generations. 

Again, the Corporation should always be filled with the spirit of enter- 
prise. An institution like this College is getting decrepit when it sits 
down contentedly on its mortgages. On its invested funds the Corpora- 
tion should be always seeking how safely to make a quarter of a per cent. 
more. A quarter of one per cent. means a new professorship. It should 
be always pushing after more professorships, better professors, more land 
and buildings, and better apparatus. It should be eager, sleepless, and 
untiring, never wasting a moment in counting laurels won, ever prompt to 
welcome and apply the liberality of the community, and liking no prospect 
so well as that of difficulties to be overcome and labors to be done in the 
cause of learning and public virtue. 

You recognize, gentlemen, the picture which I have drawn in thus delin- 
eating the true spirit of the Corporation of this College. I have described 
the noble quintessence of the New England character — that character 
which has made us a free and enlightened people; that character which, 
please God, shall yet do a great work in the world for the lifting up of 
humanity. 

Apart from the responsibility which rests upon the Corporation, its 
actual labors are far heavier than the community imagines. The business 
of the University has greatly increased in volume and complexity during 
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the past twenty years. and the drafts made upon the time and thought of 
every member of the Corporation are heavy indeed. The high honors 
of the function are in these days most generously earned. 


The President of the University is primarily an executive officer; but, 
being a member of both governing boards and of all the faculties, he has 
also the influence in their debates to which his more or less perfect inti- 
macy with the University and greater or less personal weight may happen 
to entitle him. An administrative officer who undertakes to do every- 
thing himself will do but little, and that little ill. The President’s first 
duty is that of supervision. He should know what each officer’s and ser- 
vant’s work is, and how it is done. But the days are past in which the 
President could be called on to decide everything from the purchase of a 
door-mat to the appointment of a professor. The principle of divided and 
subordinate responsibilities, which rules in government bureaus, in manu- 
factories, and all great companies, which makes a modern army a possi- 
bility, must be applied in the University. The President should be able 
to discern the practical essence of complicated and long-drawn discussions. 
He must often pick out that promising part of theory which ought to be 
tested by experiment, and must decide how many of things desirable are 
also attainable, and what one of many projects is ripest for execution. 
He must watch and look before — watch, to seize opportunities to get 
money, to secure eminent teachers and scholars, and to influence public 
opinion toward the advancement of learning ; and look before, to anti- 
cipate the due effect on the University of the fluctuations of public 
opinion on educational problems; of the progress of the institutions which 
feed the University ; of the changing condition of the professions which 
the University supplies; of the rise of new professions; of the gradual 
alteration of social and religious habits in the community. The Univer- 
sity must accommodate itself promptly to significant changes in the char- 
acter of the people for whom it exists. The institutions of higher educa- 
tion in any nation are always a faithful mirror in which are sharply 
reflected the national history and character. In this mobile nation the 
action and reaction between the University and society at large are more 
sensitive and rapid than in stiffer communities. The President, there- 
fore, must not need to see a house built before he can comprehend the 
plan of it. He can profit by a wide intercourse with all sorts of men, 
and by every real discussion on education, legislation, and sociology. 

The most important function of the President is that of advising the 
Corporation concerning appointments, particularly about appointments of 
young men who have not had time and opportunity to approve themselves 
to the public. It is in discharging this duty that the President holds the 
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future of the University in his hands. He cannot do it well unless he 
have insight, unless he be able to recognize, at times beneath some crusts, 
the real gentleman and the natural teacher. This is the one oppressive 
responsibility of the President: all other cares are light beside it. To see 
every day the evil fruit of a bad appointment must be the cruelest of offi- 
cial torments. Fortunately, the good effect of a judicious appointment is 
also inestimable ; and here, as everywhere, good is more penetrating and 
diffusive than evil. 

It is imperative that the statutes which define the President’s duties 
should be recast, and the customs of the College be somewhat modified, 
in order that lesser duties may not crowd out the greater. But, however 
important the functions of the President, it must not be forgotten that he 
is emphatically a constitutional executive. It is his character and his 
judgment which are of importance, not his opinions. He is the executive 
officer of deliberative bodies, in which decisions are reached after discus- 
sion, by a majority vote. Those decisions bind him. He cannot force 
his own opinions upon anybody. A university is the last place in the 
world for a dictator. Learning is always republican. It has idols, but 
not masters. 


What can the community do for the University ? It can love, honor, 
and cherish it. Love it and honor it. The University is upheld by this 
public affection and respect. In the loyalty of her children she finds 
strength and courage. The Corporation, the Overseers, and the several 
faculties need to feel that the leaders of public opinion, and especially 
the sons of the College, are at their back, always ready to give them 
a generous and intelligent support. Therefore we welcome the Chief 
Magistrate of the Commonwealth, the Senators, Judges, and other digni- 
taries of the State, who, by their presence at this ancient ceremonial, bear 
witness to the pride which Massachusetts feels in her eldest university. 
Therefore we rejoice in the presence of this throng of the Alumni, testi- 
fying their devotion to the College which, through all changes, is still 
their home. Cherish it. This University, though rich among American 
colleges, is very poor in comparison with the great universities of Europe. 
The wants of the American community have far outgrown the capacity 
of the University to supply them. We must try to satisfy the cravings 
of the select few as well as the needs of the average many. We cannot 
afford to neglect the Fine Arts. We need groves and meadows as well 
as barracks; and soon there will be no chance to get them in this expand- 
ing city. But, above all, we need professorships, books, and apparatus, 
that teaching and scholarship may abound. 
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And what will the University do for the community? First, it will 
make a rich return of learning, poetry, and piety. Secondly, it will foster 
the sense of public duty — that great virtue which makes republics possi- 
ble. The founding of Harvard College was an heroic act of public spirit. 
For more than a century the breath of life was kept in it by the public 
spirit of the Province and of its private benefactors. In the last fifty 
years the public spirit of the friends of the College has quadrupled its 
endowments. And how have the young men nurtured here in successive 
generations repaid the founders for their pious care? Have they hon- 
ored freedom and loved their country? For answer we appeal to the 
records of the national service; to the lists of the Senate, the cabinet, 
and the diplomatic service, and to the rolls of the army and navy. Hon- 
ored men, here present, illustrate before the world the public quality of 
the graduates of this College. Theirs is no mercenary service. Other 
fields of labor attract them more and would reward them better; but 
they are filled with the noble ambition to deserve well of the Republic. 
There have been doubts, in times yet recent, whether culture were not 
selfish ; whether men of refined tastes and manners could really love Lib- 
erty, and be ready to endure hardness for her sake; whether, in short, 
gentlemen would in this century prove as loyal to noble ideas as in other 
times they had been to kings. In yonder old playground, fit spot whereon 
to commemorate the manliness which there was nurtured, shall soon rise 
a noble monument which for generations will give convincing answer to 
such shallow doubts; for over its gates will be written: “ In memory of 
the sons of Harvard who died for their country.” The future of the 


University will not be unworthy of its past. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


COMPARISONS, 1869-1904. 


TEN years ago, to commemorate the completion of President Eliot’s 
quarter-centennial, the Graduates’ Magazine published an exhaustive 
review of his administration, by Dean C. F. Dunbar, an account by 
Dean C. C. Langdell of the development of the Harvard Law School. 
and an article by Dean W. L. Richardson, on the growth of the Medical 
School. The reader to-day who wishes to get a clear statement of the 
most important structural years in all Harvard’s history should turn to 
those articles (Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1894): the purpose of the 
present summary is to furnish some of the bases for comparing the Har- 
vard of 1904 with that of 1869. when Mr. Eliot became president. 

First, a few tables giving the number of students and teachers, and a 
financial summary : — 
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STUDENTS. 
1868-69. 1903-04. 1868-69. 1903-04. 
Harvard College . . . . 529 2073 Dental School . . . . . 16 115 
Scientific School . . . . 41 548 Bussey Institution . .. 0 82 
aanatnie g ) = eee 
Graduate ' Students ... 8 402 1059 4343 
Divinity School . ... 19 52 Deduct names counted 
Law School. .... . 188 738 more than once. ... 0 15 
Medical School. . . . . 308 388% TR 1298 
Medica Se 100. 308 383 1059 4328 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION AND GOVERNMENT. 
1868-69. 1903-04. 1868-69. 1903-04. 
Corporation... . ss » 7 7 Otherofficers ..... 8 72 
Overseers. . . .... 80 3 45 109 
OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
1868-69. 1903-04. 1868-69. 1903-04. 
Arts and Sciences. . . . 34 313 Bussey Institution 0 10 
Divinity Scholl . ... 4 12 Observatory . ee ae 9 
Law School ‘ 3 16 59 561 
Medical School. . . . . 18 147 Deduct names counted 
Dental School . 4 54 more than once 1 11 
58 550 
1868-69. 1903-04. 
Invested funds . . . . . . « $2,257,989.80 $15,863,521.80 
Income (not counting gifts) . . 200,499.72 1,511,061.11 
Expenditure . pune rae Gira 189,844.98 1,649,330.05 
Bound volumes in Libraries . . 180,000 640,000 
nh hee 280,000 


Next, a glance at the personnel of the two periods. 

The Corporation which elected Pres. Eliot consisted of John A. Lowell, 
George Putnam, G. T. Bigelow, F. B. Crowninshield, Nathaniel Thayer, 
and Nathaniel Silsbee, treasurer. The Corporation on April 25, 1904, 
consists of Pres. Eliot, H. P. Walcott, H. L. Higginson, F. C. Lowell, 
A. T. Cabot. and C. F. Adams, 2d, treasurer. In the interval between 
1869 and 1904 the following Fellows have also served: Francis Parkman, 
Martin Brimmer, J. H. Thayer, J. Q. Adams, Alexander Agassiz, W.C. 
Endicott, E. W. Gurney, F. L. Ames, E. W. Hooper, treasurer, and 
Samuel Hoar. Dr. Walcott, elected in 1890, is now the senior Fellow 
after the President. 

The Board of Overseers which confirmed Pres. Eliot’s election consisted 
of Dr. E. E. Hale, W. A. Richardson, N. B. Shurtleff, secretary, L. R. 
Thayer, R. T. Robinson, J. C. Ropes, D. H. Mason, Francis Cogswell, 
James Walker, B. S. Rotch, R. H. Dana, G. M. Brooks, J. W. Bacon, 
James Lawrence, T. B. Thayer, G. W. C. Noble, William Gray, J. F. 
Clarke, D. E. Ware, Samuel Eliot, R. W. Emerson, Seth Sweetser, F. E. 
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Parker, Henry Lee, J. I. Bowditch, E. R. Hoar, J. H. Clifford, president, 
Francis Parkman, Theodore Lyman, and C. W. Eliot. 

In 1869, the first ten names on the list of Officers of Instruction and 
Government (exclusive of the President) in order of collegiate senior- 
ity were: Theophilus Parsons, Emory Washburn, Nathan C. Keep, 
Frederick H. Hedge, J. B. Jackson, J. L. Sibley, librarian, A. P. Pea- 
body, Oliver Stearns, Louis Agassiz, and James Freeman Clarke. In 
1904 the senior ten are, Wolcott Gibbs, emeritus, C. E. Norton, emeritus, 
Edmund Hersey, W. W. Goodwin, emeritus, C. C. Langdell, emeritus, 
D. W. Cheever, emeritus, A.S. Hill, J. M. Peirce, J. C. White, emeritus, 
and Alexander Agassiz. 

The College Faculty in the autumn of 1869 comprised Pres. Eliot, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Benjamin Peirce, Francis Bowen, Joseph Lovering, 
H. W. Torrey, E. A. Sophocles, J. R. Lowell, F. J. Child, G. M. Lane, 
James Jennison, J. P. Cooke, W. W. Goodwin, E. W. Gurney, E. J. 
Cutler, J. M. Peirce, J. B. Greenough, George Dexter, W. H. Appleton, 
Prentiss Cummings, E. P. Seaver, G. A. Hill,and T. S. Perry. Of these 
23 persons only Pres. Eliot and Prof. J. M. Peirce are still in service ; 
Prof. Goodwin is emeritus ; Professors A. P. Peabody, B. Peirce, Bowen, 
Lovering, Torrey, Sophocles, Lowell, Child, Lane, Cooke, Gurney, Cutler, 
and Greenough are dead; and the others retired long ago from the serv- 
ice of the University. The College Faculty no longer exists, but has 
been replaced by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which has this year 
140 members! 

The visible Harvard has grown likewise. In 1869 the buildings in the 
College Yard comprised Massachusetts, Harvard, Hollis, Holden Chapel, 
Stoughton, Holworthy, University, and Grays, besides Appleton Chapel, 
the Library, Boylston Hall, Wadsworth House, and Dane Hall, the Presi- 
dent’s House and three frame houses where professors lived. Since then 
there have been built in the Yard the dormitories Matthews, Weld, and 
Thayer, the great lecture hall Sever, Phillips Brooks House, the Fogg 
Art Museum, and the Robinson Architectural Building, with Emerson 
Hall just being begun. To the north, in 1869, there existed only the 
Lawrence Scientific School, the small wooden house subsequently used by 
student societies, the first section of the Agassiz Museum, Divinity Hall, 
and the frame house adjoining. Now there are Memorial Hall and 
Sanders Theatre on the Delta; the Hemenway Gymnasium, Austin 
Hall (the new Law School), Gannett House (dormitory), Hastings Hall 
(dormitory ), the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory, the Pierce Engineering Building, and several small buildings, on 
Holmes Field; Perkins Hall (dormitory) on Jarvis Field, and Conant Hall 
(dormitory) opposite ; the Agassiz Museum has been quadrupled in size ; 
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the Peabody Archaeological Museum and the Semitic Museum have 
sprung up near it; the Divinity School has a separate building for its 
Library ; the old Foxcroft House has been bought and moved back on to 
Oxford St. in order to make way for the New Lecture Hall on Kirkland 
St., and the Randall Dining Hall has been erected at the corner of 
Kirkland St. and Divinity Ave. The Old Gymnasium, after suffering 
many transformations, is now the seat of the Germanic Museum. In 
Harvard Square, Holyoke House dates from 1870-71, the Harvard Co- 
operative Society has recently purchased Lyceum Hall and expects to move 
into it before next autumn, and College House, though owned before 1869, 
has been considerably altered since then. Before quitting the College 
precinct proper, we should add that it has been almost wholly surrounded 
by an elaborate iron fence, which is broken by a dozen massive gates, 
with more to come. At the corner of Quincy and Harvard Streets rises 
the Harvard Union, finished in 1901, Warren House having been moved 
back to make room for it. 

The equipment in buildings of the Harvard Observatory has certainly 
trebled, and the Botanic Garden and Herbarium have shared in the 
general expansion. Moreover, for twelve years past the Astronomical 
Department has maintained a second observatory, in Arequipa, Peru, 
thus enabling Harvard astronomers to observe both the northern and the 
southern heavens. 

On Mt. Auburn St. the Stillman Infirmary, opened in 1902, is having 
a contagious ward added to it. 

Not less significant than these indications of exuberant growth, is the 
development on what were the marshes across the Charles River of a vast 
playground, on which are a new brick boathouse, a locker-house, a base- 
ball cage, and an immense stadium. The mere fact that over $400,000 
have been spent since 1890 in reclaiming this tract, in laying out fields 
for football and baseball and a track for running, besides an iron fence, 
and the buildings just mentioned, shows the prominence into which out- 
door sports have risen in recent years. In this list belongs also the Weld 
Boathouse, situated on the west bank of the Charles. The old Boat- 
house, built in 1874, was taken down two or three years ago. 

Outside of Cambridge the Arnold Arboretum and the Bussey Institu- 
tion at Jamaica Plain have been established since 1871. The Medical 
School, which for many years occupied a building on North Grove St., 
Boston, moved in 1883 to a large new building on the corner of Boylston 
and Exeter Streets. But these quarters have proved inadequate, and there 
is now in process of construction a series of spacious buildings on Hunting- 
ton Ave. near Longwood, which will comprise laboratories, lecture-rooms, 
operating-rooms, and a hospital, and form, it is believed, the best equipped 
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Medical School plant in the world. Since 1883 the Dental School has 
occupied the North Grove St. Building. In 1883 the Corporation opened 
a Veterinary School, at Village and Lucas Streets, Boston, and maintained 
it, with a free clinic and a forge, for 20 years, when it was discon- 
tinued owing to lack of support. It is expected that the new Medical 
School will afford opportunity for the study of animal medicine and of 
comparative pathology. 

In 1869 the Law School had three professors — Theophilus Parsons, 
Gov. Emory Washburn, and Judge Nathaniel Holmes; now it has 8 pro- 
fessors, 3 assistant professors, and 5 lecturers. The Faculty of Medicine, 
which now has charge of both the Medical and the Dental Schools, num- 
bers 35 members, in addition to whom 166 other persons give instruction. 
The Divinity School Faculty in 1869 consisted of Dr. F. H. Hedge, Oliver 
Stearns, and James Freeman Clarke; this year its members are, beside 
the President ex officio, Dean F. G. Peabody, Professors C. H. Toy, E. 
Emerton, G. F. Moore, D. G. Lyon, E. C. Moore, Edward Hale, W. W. 
Fenn, and J. H. Ropes, and Instructor H. H. Haynes. But instruction 
now overlaps from department to department and from school to school, 
so that it is not possible to give a complete list of the instructors in any of 
them. The Graduate School, which began to take definite shape in 1872, 
was placed in 1890 under the general Faculty of Arts and Sciences, hav- 
ing for its partners the old undergraduate department, or “ College,” 
and the Lawrence Scientific School. But the reader should consult Prof. 
Dunbar’s masterly article, already mentioned, for an account of the or- 
ganic growth of this and of other branches of the University. 

The life of the students has necessarily suffered the changes due to a 
quadrupling of their numbers. In a class of 500 or 600, no man can 
know all his classmates by sight. So new groupings, new bonds of uni- 
fication, have sprung up. There has been a marked tendency to small 
clubs: in 1869, the Porcellian alone had its own house ; now the A. D., 
the Alpha Delta Phi, the Delta Phi, the Zeta Psi, the Theta Delta Chi, 
the Delta Upsilon, the Signet, and one or two more, have buildings of 
their own, some of them very sumptuous. The old Sophomore debating 
and literary society, the Institute of 1770, has become a club, as have 
also the Hasty Pudding and the Pi Eta, the two Senior societies, which 
have not only each a house but a theatre. The “ Dickey,” revived in 
1866, continues to serve as a queer sort of social colander and to perpetu- 
ate hazing which the general sentiment of the College long since repu- 
diated. But in the main, undergraduate decorum has steadily improved. 
The students are treated as men, and they act accordingly. 

Several of the societies, notably the Hasty Pudding, the Pi Eta, and the 
Delta Upsilon, give elaborate plays, not only for the amusement of their 
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members but of the public. The two former write their libretti, compose 
their music, and vie with professionals to the point of sacrificing college 
flavor ; the D. U. makes a specialty of reviving an Elizabethan drama 
every season. In 1869 the students maintained only one paper, The Ad- 
vocate, issued irregularly once a fortnight. In 1873 came the Magenta, 
also a fortnightly, whose name was soon changed to The Crimson, to cor- 
respond to the change in the Harvard colors. In 1879 appeared The 
Echo, the first Harvard daily, which had a competitor, The Herald, in 
1882. The Herald and the Crimson merged, and then absorbed the 
Echo in 1883. In 1876 the Lampoon, the earliest and most successful 
of college comic papers, was started, and, except for a brief period of 
suspended animation from July, 1880, to March, 1881, it has flourished 
ever since. In 1894 another daily, Zhe News, sprang up to compete 
with the Herald, but it succumbed after a short struggle. The Harvard 
Monthly, more serious and literary, was founded in 1886; the Bulletin, 
a weekly summary of the Crimson, especially devoted to athletics, in 
1898; and the Illustrated Magazine, originally a private enterprise, in 
1899. Meanwhile, the desire of the great body of the alumni to have 
authentic news of the University and of each other, as well as a medium 
for the discussion of Harvard interests, led to the founding in 1892 of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, the pioneer publication of this 
kind in the world. In 1902 the Engineering Department began to issue 
the Harvard Engineering Journal, and the Medical Alumni Association 
its Bulletin, both quarterlies. 

Thanks to the larger population, men of highly specialized tastes and 
interests, or of local associations, are sure to find congenial associates. If 
a fellow can sing, or play an instrument, if he can act or debate, if he can 
draw or paint or photograph, if he has a penchant for slumming or for teach- 
ing boys’ clubs, he finds organizations for every one of these objects ready 
to welcome him. The line of distinction between the rich fellow and the 
fellow of moderate means seems to be more clearly marked, owing to the 
erection by private capitalists of several luxurious and expensive dormi- 
tories, in which the rich fellows are in danger of being segregated ; but 
the gilded youth who inhabit the “ Gold Coast” are relatively less numer- 
ous than the same class was forty years ago, and college popularity no 
more depends on mere wealth now than it did then. ‘ A man’s a man 
for a’ that,” and yet the chief victims of this segregation are the rich 
fellows themselves, who run the risk of being so shut in by their Midas 
wall as to lose the inestimable benefit of mixing freely with all varieties 
of their college contemporaries. 

The air of rusticity which still clung to the College in 1869 has van- 
ished. ‘ Meritorious students, whose circumstances may require it,” no 
more receive permission from the Faculty to absent themselves in winter 
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for a period not exceeding 13 weeks for the purpose of keeping school. 
A college professor is not assumed to be a person who wears long hair 
and ill-fitting clothes. In the “ factories of the Muses ” there is bustle and 
hum, instead of the old-time academic drowsiness. The ancient privacy, 
however, has gone forever. Instead of the old-fashioned horse-cars, 
which jogged into Harvard Square from Boston three or four times an 
hour, there are 40 or 50 electrics, and the telephone brings the most re- 
luctant professor within reach of any intruder at any moment. 

College ceremonies and customs have gradually been transformed. 
Class Day saw dancing on the green for the last time about 1869, when 
probably not more than a thousand guests came to Cambridge. Now the 
exercises begin the afternoon before Class Day, and throngs, which last 
year were estimated at 15,000 persons, attend the various spreads, recep- 
tions, teas, and exercises. Until 1898, the scramble for flowers round the 
Tree was the marked feature of Class Day; then a rather tame perform- 
ance at the John Harvard statue took its place; and this in turn is to be 
given up, owing to danger from fire and the impossibility of seating the 
crowds of visitors. What will come of the proposed removal to the Sta- 
dium of the Class Day and the Commencement celebrations remains to be 
seen. In old times the Commencement exercises were held in the First 
Parish Church and the Alumni Dinner in Harvard Hall: since 1875 the 
exercises have been held in Sanders Theatre in the forenoon. and the 
dinner in Memorial Hall in the afternoon. But already both places are 
too small; and for the past two years the Harvard Union has been used 
for a great gathering of the younger graduates. Two years ago, the Phi 
Beta Kappa dinner was moved from Massachusetts to the Union. But 
it is in the attendance at athletic games that the change from small to 
large is most manifest. An exciting baseball match now attracts 8000 
or 10,000 spectators, and there were 40,000 present last November to wit- 
ness the football game between Harvard and Yale in the Stadium. 

Even a summary as brief as this must not close without mentioning 
one important contrast between 1869 and 1904. Thirty-five years ago, 
although the Harvard spirit among graduates was strong, it had hardly 
begun to be organized. There were in all the country only three or four 
Harvard clubs, which existed chiefly to afford their members an occasion 
for singing the old songs and telling the old stories. Now there are thirty 
or more Harvard Clubs in the principal cities of the United States, be- 
sides one in Japan and another in Cuba, and they exist not merely for 
the sake of renewing old associations, but of doing what they can, whether 
by counsel, enthusiasm, or money, to serve the needs of the College to-day. 
This is a practical devotion which means much already, and promises to 


grow and bear richer and richer benefits from year to year. 
W. R. Thayer, ’81. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING QUARTER. 

Ir is reported that the Corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has voted, after thorough discussion of the sub- snes 
ject, to authorize its executive committee to investigate the 
possibility of closer relations with Harvard University. This step is held 
not at all to commit the Institute to any definite plan of union, but merely 
to express the feeling that there should be economy in scientific instruc- 
tion in Boston and its vicinity, but in a way to preserve the independence, 
traditions, and reputation of the Institute. The Corporation of Har- 
vard, it is said, was not consulted before the passing of this vote, but, as was 
pointed out in the review of the last quarter, it is known that the attitude of 
the Harvard Corporation is friendly and helpful. Ifa plan can be agreed 
on by the two corporations, the whole matter will be put before the alumni 
and faculty of the Institute. Thus far the Institute has maintained that 
no plan can be considered which deprives it of its name, corporate exist- 
ence, and the control of its funds. It is said that what the Institute de- 
sires is what Harvard grants its departments, — control of its courses and 
home rule in exclusively home matters. The great desirability of some 
such union was explained in the last issue. If an arrangement agreeable 
to both institutions can be made, it should be a cause of deep satisfac- 
tion, not only to the Institute and the Harvard alumni, but to educators 
everywhere, for it will mean not only desirable economy in education in 
Boston, but a noteworthy example of subordination of justifiable pride in 
the development on the one hand of the Institute separately, and on the 
other of the recently greatly enriched Department of Engineering, to 
interest in providing as good scientific training as possible with the least 
expenditure in plant, men, and apparatus. There are too many dupli- 
cating institutions in close proximity throughout the land, kept from 
union by sectarian distinctions, or a natural but, in the broadest view of 
education, somewhat petty pride in the respective institutions. A union 
between Harvard University and the Institute would be an impressive 
suggestion to these. 


From the first it has been evident that shifting the exercises around the 
Tree to the Delta has not been a real success. Under the old 
cosy conditions of the space shut in by Hollis, Harvard, and i 
Holden, where every one could see and hear, there was an 
intimacy which befitted exercises not the most intellectual of Class Day, 
but very dear to the memories of graduates. On the Delta not all have 
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been able to see well, even more could not hear what the marshal leading 
the cheering has called to the students. Therefore, there has been in- 
attention and noise on the bleachers; never the concentrated, absorbed 
attention of the days of the Tree. There has not been, too, any of the 
swinging, vigorous cheering of class after class which used to delight 
on-lookers and carry graduates back to college days. If prearranged, 
the undergraduate cheering has not shown the fact; usually it has been 
ragged, as if not all knew what they were cheering or when to begin. 
Especially the cheering of the graduates, whose three times three for the 
ladies used to be one of the features of the exercises, has been ragged and 
weak. The rush for the flowers— no longer put just above reach, but 
girdling the statue of John Harvard — has been so easy as to be the 
matter of a moment only, and so low are the flowers that the great mass 
of crowding figures shuts them out from the sight of most of the audience. 
Graduates and others usually begin to drift away as soon as the brief 
struggle begins. There has been none of the old excited watching of the 
contest — which no longer is really a contest. An attempt to give body 
to the exercises by opening them with an address by some distinguished 
graduate failed, for it was very difficult to hear, and the audience, in gay 
mood, wanted nothing serious and was impatient for the cheering, the 
rush for the flowers, and the confetti-throwing. Indeed, the only real 
success of the Statue exercises has been throwing the confetti and paper 
ribbons, and that is not at all the product of the special conditions of the 
exercises, but a mere imitation. Consequently, more than one stranger 
has expressed wonder at the reputation of the Tree or Statue exercises, 
and more than one graduate has left before the close of the Statue exer- 
cises, finding them dull or meaningless. It is a relief, therefore, that 
the recent refusal of the Corporation to allow banks of wooden seats to 
be built in the Yard or on the Delta has made it necessary for the present 
Class Day Committee to devise a plan to replace the Statue exercises. 
The latest proposal is to use one end of the Stadium, which will hold easily 
the number of people who in the past have wished seats for the Delta. 
The throwing of paper ribbons and confetti will be continued, and doubt- 
less some struggle for flowers. The admirable suggestion has been made, 
too, that the Ivy Oration shall be transferred from Sanders Theatre to 
the Stadium. This is a solution of two difficulties. It provides a centre 
for the new exercises, and one in accordance with the mood of the audi- 
ence. In Sanders Theatre the Ivy Oration has often seemed out of keep- 
ing with the Oration and the Poem, which have repeatedly been genuinely 
thoughtful and finished in expression. The intimacy of reference in the 
Ivy Oration to classmates and college conditions, its jesting, punning, its 
“patter,” have been a little disagreeable after the other two. The sug- 
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gestion to transfer the Ivy Oration to the Stadium gives it just its right 
setting, in which it may be made hereafter the feature of the exercises. 
Why not also transfer to the Stadium the even more intimate meeting, 
for the past few years held in the Fogg Lecture Room or about the Tree, 
when the Seniors indulge in mock gifts and speeches? Much should be 
made of singing in the new exercises, for Harvard undergraduates as a 
body sing less well than those of many other colleges, and they do not get 
as much pleasure out of singing together as they easily might. The cheer- 
ing by classes, too, should be given much more attention. To one who re- 
members the fun of the competitive cheering about the Tree, the interesting 
individualization of the class cheers under the different leaders, the re- 
markable results which Mr. Evert Wendell’s contagious enthusiasm brought 
from the great body of graduates, the cheering of the past few years 
must seem a failure. The graduates should know early in the day who 
their leader is to be, — some one known by sight to most of them, and he 
must have enthusiasm. Of course, the graduate likes to cheer! It is 
not wholly pleasant, this coming back to Alma Mater, renewed and even 
changed every four years, to find how much out of present college life 
one is. Just to be a part of the exercises of the day as much as a gradu- 
ate was in the time of the Tree exercises meant a good deal to many a 
man. The Class Day committees of the next two or three years have 
a fine chance to develop in the Stadium amusing exercises which shall be 
as characteristic of the college life of the next ten years as were the Tree 
exercises of the Harvard of 1850-1900. 
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Steadily the opportunities increase for the student who is either ambi- 
tious or behind in his work to use the summer vacation to yew summer 
advantage. Recently the Faculty voted that the two courses Work. 
in Philosophy in the Summer School, given by Prof. Royce, if taken 
together, and the two courses in Psychology, given by Dr. Yerkes, if 
taken together, may be counted as half courses toward the degrees of 
A. B, and S. B., under suitable regulations to prevent duplication of col- 
lege courses. The Faculty has approved, too, for candidates for the same 
degrees, several summer courses in Field Geology. They are given, not 
as part of the curriculum of the Summer School, but under the Depart- 
ment of Geology. As will be seen, they are courses which can be given 
only during the summer. Prof. Jaggar will take a party of students and 
teachers who have already at least an elementary knowledge of geology 
to the Black Hills, South Dakota, and the Big Horn Mountains, Wyo- 
ming; Mr. C. H. White will, after Aug. 15, take charge of a party in the 
Colorado Rocky Mountains. Before going into camp, the party will visit 
the Grand Canyon, Arizona, Southern California, Santa Catalina Island, 
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and San Francisco. Prof. J. B. Woodworth will receive a limited num- 
ber of advanced students as co-workers in his studies of the Pleistocene 
Geology of Eastern New York. Prof. W. M. Davis will accept as fellow 
workers in his examination of the Great Basin mountain ranges a lim- 
ited number of persons of some experience in field geography and physio- 
graphy. Professors Shaler, Wolff, Smyth, and Jaggar will give instruc- 
tion in field research and methods of professional geological field research 
to persons of maturity and training. 

These traveling courses suggest the growing international relations of 
the University. Recently a Japanese, Baron Kaneko, Prof. S. H. Butcher, 
of Cambridge University, Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis, of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, and M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu have lectured before the 
University. For several years M. Pierre de Coubertin has given the Pas- 
teur Medal to be awarded to the better team in the annual debate between 
representatives of the Freshman and Sophomore classes. The subject is 
always from French politics. This year the French Minister of Public 
Instruction has established for 1903-04 and 1904-05 a fellowship of 3600. 
The applicant is appointed by the Minister on the recommendation of the 
President of Harvard University. The holder must be a student or grad- 
uate of Harvard University, — chosen for proficiency in literary studies. 
He is to give instruction in English language and literature under the 
direction of the Minister, and is to be admitted to the courses of the 
University of Paris which he is qualified to pursue. The generosity of 
Mr. J. H. Hyde, 98, has provided a similar fellowship at Harvard for 
Frenchmen. Within a few days word has been received that by royal 
decree graduates of Harvard College and of some dozen other American 
colleges will hereafter be admitted to the Dutch universities without ex- 
amination. 


These increasing relations with other countries were illustrated delight- 
iin, yo April 5 and 6, when Mr. Forbes-Robertson and his 
a English Company gave Hamlet in Sanders Theatre. The 

: success of this effort of the Department of English to show 
what Hamlet was like on the Elizabethan stage surpassed even the hopes 
of the committee in charge — Professors Kittredge, Baker, Gardiner, 
Schofield, and Dr. Neilson. Not only were all seats for both performances 
disposed of promptly, but when it unexpectedly became possible to put on 
sale two other small blocks of seats, these were snapped up eagerly. It 
is nearly 10 years since the Department of English started the revivals of 
Elizabethan plays by producing, with the aid of the pupils of Mr. Frank- 
lin Sargent, of the Academy of Dramatic Arts, Ben Jonson’s Hpicoene. 
Since that time there has been much careful investigation of the nature of 
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the Elizabethan stage, and evidently the setting then used needed change. 
From the contracts for the Fortune and the Hope theatres and from hints 
in the entries of Philip Henslowe’s Diary, Prof. H. L. Warren, of the 
Department of Architecture, and Prof. Baker reconstructed and repainted 
the old setting. For insight into the exact meaning of these contracts 
and entries, for the accuracy and beauty of the setting, the Department 
is deeply indebted to Prof. Warren. He was as enthusiastic and hard- 
working as any member of the committee. In order to give the circular 
effect of the inside of an Elizabethan theatre, a painted cloth showing a 
tiled roof against a blue sky was carried round the theatre, above the 
second balcony, to meet the painted tiling and sky of the stage setting. 
To reproduce as far as possible the interior of one of the Elizabethan the- 
atres, the caryatids supporting the boxes of the set were duplicated in 
both the balconies of the theatre, so that some 50 male and femdle figures, 
apparently of painted wood, supported the balconies encircling the pit. 
The orchestra was cleared, and the floor strewn with rushes, to make this 
pit. The setting itself showed a theatre of 3 storeys. The stage pro- 
jected into the pit. Above it, supported by pillars, was the curious roof 
now well known from the De Witt drawing of the Swan Theatre in 1596. 
Above this roof, coming down about halfway from the rear wall, was a 
hut, to contain the machinery for lowering heavy properties upon the 
stage. What specially, for the student, marked the performances was the 
arrangement of the stage so as to show some of the latest ideas as to front, 
inner, and upper stage, the arras and the “ traverse.” The area at the sides 
and in front of the space covered by the projecting roof made the front 
stage, and was used for the scene of Hamlet, Horatio, and Osric. The 
space beneath the roof was used for most of the scenes of the play. It 
was hung in front and at the sides with red curtains bearing the coat-of- 
arms of the Lord Chamberlain. These made the so-called “ traverse,” 
which was drawn to mark scenes. At the back, beneath the part of the 
second balcony which crossed the stage, hung the arras. Behind it Po- 
lonius was killed. Through it and round its ends the exits and entrances 
were made. In the balcony, above the arras, the upper stage, the “above” 
of Elizabethan plays, were green curtains, to draw when this stage was not 
in use. “Above” the players gave the “ Murder of Gonzaga.” Here, 
too, the Ghost passed in the scene between Hamlet and his mother. For 
the outdoor scenes a painted cloth at the back of this upper stage made it 
the ramparts, for the scene in the chamber of the Queen, another cloth 
made it a gallery opening into the Queen’s apartment. When the modern 
audience was seated, an Elizabethan audience slowly played its way into 
the pit and the stage boxes—citizens and their wives, ’prentices, bal- 
lad-mongers, gallants, pages, etc. When this audience, too, was in place, 
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a trumpeter sounded thrice from a platform at the right of the hut, and 
Hamlet began. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson and his wife, Miss Gertrude Elliot, entered cor- 
dially into the plan of the Department from its first suggestion to them. 
Mr. Robertson’s Hamlet has for a half dozen years been reputed in Eng- 
land one of the best of the last half century, but it has not been seen in 
Boston. Indeed, Mr. Robertson closed his season in New York and then 
brought all his company to Cambridge specially for the two perform- 
ances. This is not the place to speak at length of Mr. Robertson’s 
Hamlet or Miss Elliot’s girlish, winsome Ophelia. Certainly no actor 
of recent years has steadily read the lines with so much intelligence and 
perfection of elocution. Mr. Robertson’s is a Hamlet of delicate shad- 
ings of thought and feeling, deft touches, exquisite phrasing. The com- 
pany acquitted itself well under the novel conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage. Rarely are Cambridge audiences so moved or so enthusiastic as 
were the audiences at these two performances which centred all atten- 
tion on the play and its interpretation. Once again it was made clear 
that most modern scenery is for these old plays an intrusion and an im- 
pertinence. The performances showed, too, that what loom as difficulties 
when one first thinks of staging Hamlet prove easy of solution in the end 
— as they must if the stage accurately represents that for which Hamlet 
was written. Now that the Department of English possesses this com- 
plete and accurate Elizabethan stage it hopes to present these old plays 
frequently. 

The Department regrets that it proves not feasible to carry out its pur- 
pose to give in June, on the Monday and Tuesday of Class Day week, 
outdoor performances of Shakespeare’s plays. The committee in charge 
of the matter have hoped that such performances might become a part of 
the annual June festivities, but this year it has not been possible to make 
satisfactory arrangements with Mr. Greet. Inability to obtain any wide 
choice of plays and the possibility that Miss Matthieson might not be in the 
cast have, among other reasons, influenced the committee in closing nego- 
tiations. This means only that Mr. Greet’s company will not give out- 
door plays at Harvard this year, but it is hoped that other companies 
may in the near future. 


The deficit of the past year is responsible for rigid economy next year, 
some, even if admittedly necessary, irksome enough, but the 
deficit is not responsible for all that is laid to its charge. 
For instance, there are many and adequate reasons, other than economy, 
behind the decision of the Corporation no longer to provide seats in cer- 
tain Cambridge churches for the use of undergraduates. It has become im- 
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possible for the College to provide adequately by rental for anything like 
the proportion of its students for which it offered seats when the plan 
started. Secondly, the plan necessitated difficult discriminations among 
churches, for seats could not be provided in all. Most important reason, 
to-day the College provides such opportunities within its walls through 
men of different denominations as it did not offer in the days when the 
plan was undertaken. The step is no retrogression ; is not niggardliness. 
It is a readjustment to new conditions which give the student his religious 
services within the College instead of outside it. 

Probably few of the recent gifts to the University are more appreciated 
by the undergraduate than the Infirmary, given by Mr. Stillman. The 
students who have used it, or visited their friends in it, are loud in its 
praises. Fortunately for the work of the College, the number of students 
who have had to use it has been small, but this was unfortunate for the 
plan last year to raise a voluntary subscription of $4 from each under- 
graduate. He who had not been ill did not see why he should pay, and 
the plan fell through. It has now been decided to charge each student 
of the College and the Scientific School, and each graduate student $4 
a year toward a fund to run properly the Infirmary. For this a student, 
in case of sickness, on order of a physician, will be given a bed in a ward, 
board, and ordinary nursing for a time not exceeding two weeks in any 
academic year. As Mr. Stillman is now adding an infectious ward, to be 
as perfectly equipped as the present building, $4 is surely a very low rate 
for the possible benefits. 

An interesting rearrangement of the payment of College fees has been 
made. On or before Oct. 12, 1904, $90, or the whole fee for the year, 
if it does not exceed $90, will be due by 1 Pp. M. On or before Feb. 11, 
1905, at the same hour, the remainder of the fee for the year must be 
paid. No bill will be issued in advance for the tuition fee, but a receipt 
will be given. That is, the term bill of the past will now be divided — 
the tuition fee for each half year to be paid in advance, all other fees, 
such as charges for room, gas, board, laboratory work, etc., to appear on 
bills submitted Jan. 23, 1905, and one week before Commencement. 
Two thirds of the charge for a College room will appear on the January 
account. This account must be paid before Feb. 11, and the second ac- 
count before July 25, except in the case of candidates for a degree, who 
must settle it at least one day before Commencement. 

This year, for the first time, degrees have been conferred before Com- 
mencement. No ceremony attended this giving of degrees, nor is any 
ceremony likely to attend it in the near future. On March 1 and 8 the 
degree of A. B. was, on proper recommendation to the Faculty, conferred 
on 8 students, the degree of B. S. on 2. A number of degrees “as of” 
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preceding years were also given. Honorable mention was given two grad- 
uating students, and one degree magna cum laude was assigned. That 
the wind sets toward a semester system various straws show. 


The celebration of the 70th birthday of President Eliot is so fully 
reported elsewhere that it should have only passing notice 
here. Certainly the admiration and the affection for Presi- 
dent Eliot among the undergraduates which the day re- 
vealed to him must have been one of its keenest pleasures. Nor did 
these come in a mere wave of enthusiasm. On May 2 President Eliot, 
at the request of the students, spoke in Sanders Theatre on “The Indus- 
trial Pursuit of Happiness.” Most Harvard men know how difficult it is 
to draw out large numbers of undergraduates to evening lectures, but 
this time by 8 o’clock there was not even standing-room, and two thirds 
of the audience were undergraduates. They filled the orchestra solidly, 
and some of the wedges of seats in the first baleony. It was a splendid 
audience, and its greeting to the President showed that the celebration 


The President 
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Undergraduates. 








exercises merely expressed a permanent faith and loyalty. 


Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S JUBILEE. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, MARCH 20. 


Sunday, March 20, was Pres. Eliot’s 
70th birthday. On that day and on 
Monday the different Faculties of 
the University and the undergradu- 
ates and alumni in different ways 
showed their admiration, respect, and 
affection for him. 

He passed the early part of Sun- 
day at home. During the morning 
a great many messages of congratula- 
tion reached him. One of them was 
brought by Pres. Pritchett of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, who gave him the following 
memorial signed by every member of 
the Faculty of that institution : — 

“The members of the Faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, recalling President Eliot’s 
early connection with the Institute, 
unite in tendering their hearty con- 
gratulations on the attainment of his 


seventieth birthday, and in express- 
ing their appreciation of his eminent 
service to education and the public 
welfare.” 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the President and Mrs. Eliot received 
word that their presence was desired 
at University Hall. When they ar- 
rived they found gathered there almost 
every member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences and many members of 
the other Faculties. The President 
was greeted most heartily as he en- 
tered the Faculty room and advanced 
to his usual place at the head of the 
long table. Dean Briggs at once 
addressed him, saying that the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences had come to wish 
him many happy returns of the day. 
After a felicitous speech Dean Briggs 
said that he would “let the cup out of 
the bag,” and therewith produced a 
beautiful silver loving-cup which he 
gave to the President. 

In replying, Mr. Eliot was visibly 
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affected. He spoke of his obligations 
to the Faculty, of their unselfish work, 
in spite of many differences of opinion, 
for the good of the University, and of 
the influence they had exercised over 
him. He concluded with the remark 
that he was as much a product of the 
University as any of the graduates 
who had received degrees during his 
term of office. After shaking hands 
with the members of the Faculty, 
Pres. Eliot went with Mrs. Eliot to 
the home of his son, the Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, 84, where a family reunion was 
held. 

The loving-cup presented to Pres. 
Eliot by the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences is in the form of a Greek vase 
of the fifth century, B.c. The origi- 
nal from which this was taken is in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
although the loving-cup is consider- 
ably larger and the proportions are a 
trifle changed, after a design by Prof. 
H. L. Warren, head of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. The silver was 
beaten by Arthur J. Stone of Gardner. 
On one side is the College shield 
between a branch of laurel and a 
branch of oak. In a band around the 
cup is the inscription by Prof. A. S. 
Hill: “In grateful acknowledgment 
of his devotion to the University for 
35 years and of his passion for justice, 
for progress and for truth.” The in- 
scription : “To Charles William Eliot, 
President of Harvard University, from 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
March 20, 1904,” is also placed upon 
the cup. 

During the day there were sent to 
the President also gifts from the other 
Faculties of the University. That 
from the Faculty of Medicine was a 
silver tankard of old English plate, 
made in the year 1696. It bore the 
shield of the University, and on the 
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bottom the inscription: “To Charles 
William Eliot on his 70th birthday, 
March 20, 1904, from the Faculty of 
Medicine of Harvard University.” 
The Faculty of Divinity and the 
Faculty of Law each sent to the Presi- 
dent a beautiful inkstand of cut glass 
with silver top, suitably inscribed. 


RECEPTION IN THE UNION, MARCH 21, 


On Monday afternoon before 4 
o’clock the Living Room of the Har- 
vard Union began to fill with gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. The Presi- 
dent entered, held aninformal reception 
at the west end of the room until about 
5 o’clock, when the exercises began 
by singing “ Here ’s a health to King 
Charles,” after which J. A. Burgess, 
president of the Senior Class, called for 
cheers for the President and for Mrs. 
Eliot, who, with other ladies, occupied 
the baleony. Mr. Burgess then an- 
nounced that money had been sub- 
scribed by students and various Har- 
vard Clubs for a portrait of the 
President. 

After a brief pause, T. N. Perkins, 
’91, bearing a huge volume, bound in 
crimson leather, mounted a table and 
said : — 

“President Eliot : About six weeks 
ago it was called to the attention of 
several graduates in Boston that your 
seventieth birthday was soon to arrive, 
and the question was raised as to a fit- 
ting greeting to you on that occasion. 
After some discussion it was decided to 
prepare an address, and notice of the 
fact was sent out in the form of a cir- 
cular letter, with a request that those 
caring to join in the address should 
send their names to us. The result of 
the circular letter sent out was a very 
general joining in the project and a 
most cordial coéperation with those 
who prepared the address. Something 
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over 9300 signatures were received, 
together with a large number of most 
cordial letters.” 

Mr. Perkins then read the following 


Address from Graduates. 
‘** March 20, 1904. 

“ Dear Mr. President : As with un- 
diminished power you pass the age of 
seventy, we greet you. 

“Thirty-five years ago you were 
called to be President of Harvard Col- 
lege. At the age of thirty-five you be- 
came the head of an institution whose 
history was long, whose traditions were 
firm, and whose leading counselors 
were of twice your age. With pro- 
phetic insight you anticipated the 
movements of thought and life ; your 
face was toward the coming day. In 
your imagination the College was al- 
ready the University. 

‘*You have upheld the old studies 
and uplifted thenew. You have given 
a new definition to a liberal education. 
The University has become the ex- 
pression of the highest intellectual 
forces of the present as well as the 
past. 

“You have held firm from the first 
that teacher and student alike grow 
strong through freedom. Working 
eagerly with you and for you are men 
whose beliefs, whether in education or 
in religion, differ widely from your 
own, yet who know that in speaking 
out their beliefs they are not more 
loyal to themselves than to you. By 
your faith in a young man’s use of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom you 
have given new dignity to the life of 
the college student. 

“The universities and the colleges 
throughout the land, though some are 
slow to accept your principles and 
adopt your methods, all feel your power 
and recognize with gratitude your stim- 


ulating influence and your leader- 
ship. 

“Through you the American people 
have begun to see that a university is 
not a cloister for the recluse, but an 
expression of all that is best in the 
Nation’s thought and character. From 
Harvard University men go into every 
part of our national life. To Harvard 
University come from the common 
schools, through paths that have been 
broadened by your work, the youth 
who have the capacity and the will to 
profit by her teaching. Your influence 
is felt in the councils of the teachers 
and in the education of the youngest 
child. 

“ Asason of New England you have 
sustained the traditions of her patriots 
and scholars. By precept and example 
you have taught that the first duty of 
every citizen is to his country. In pub- 
lic life you have been independent and 
outspoken ; in private life you have 
stood for simplicity. In the great and 
bewildering conflict of economic and 
social questions you have with clear 
head and firm voice spoken for the 
fundamental principles of democracy 
and the liberties of the people. 

‘More gracious to the sons of Har- 
vard than your services as educator 
or citizen is your character. Your out- 
ward reserve has concealed a heart 
more tender than you have trusted 
yourself to reveal. Defeat of your 
cherished plans has disclosed your pa- 
tience and magnanimity and your will- 
ingness to bide your time. 

“Fearless, just, and wise, of deep 
and simple faith, serene in affliction, 
self-restrained in success, unsuspected 
by any man of self-interest, you com- 
mand the admiration of all men and the 
gratitude and loyalty of the sons of 
Harvard. 


“Charles William Eliot, LL. D.” 
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The address bore over 9300 signa- 
tures, the first being that of Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, followed by 
those of Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller, L. S. 55, and Senator George 
F. Hoar, ’46. The original circular, 
sent to all College graduates, Mas- 
ters of Arts, and honorary graduates, 
was signed by Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, C. S. Fair- 
child, ’63, J. C. Gray, ’59, Wm. Law- 
rence, "71, and T. N. Perkins, 91. 
Replies went to G. M. Lane, ’81. 

At the conclusion of the reading, 
after the great gathering, which num- 
bered over a thousand persons, had 
sung “Fair Harvard,’’ Pres. Eliot 
mounted the table and said : 

“ Mr. President, Brethren : 

“T have had two very happy days. 
This is a good climax. As my class- 
mate Hill said in the Crimson, this 
morning, I have been ‘a shy and re- 
served person,’ and like a real New 
Englander, somewhat inexpressive, I 
fear. In the first twenty years of my 
service here I was generally conscious 
of speaking to men who, to say the 
least, did not agree with me. That 
was the case not only in the Faculties 
of the University, but also in the 
Board of Overseers, and in such edu- 
cational assemblies as I addressed. 
But during the last fifteen years the 
atmosphere has seemed to me to grow 
gradually milder, and now — yester- 
day, the day before, and to-day —I 
have been overwhelmed with the mul- 
titudinous expressions of confidence 
and affection. 

“Tf I were to pick out a single 
phrase among all the expressions of 
confidence that I have received, I 
think I should pick out the words at 
the end of the inscription on the 
loving-cup that the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences gave me ; because those 


words express what seems to me to be 
the absolute ideal of American society. 
They said that I had done something 
for justice, for progress, and for 
truth. Are not those the real Har- 
vard ideals, —the ideals of us all? 
Is there any progress, political or 
social, that is not founded on justice ? 
We all believe that doctrine. You 
are all going to try to live that, for 
yourselves and for your country. And 
what is the object of justice and pro- 
gress but to win more and more of 
truth? That short sentence sums up 
the Harvard idea of social work, of 
serviceable influence and power. 

“ Last night I chanced to open the 
door of my house to a ring of the 
bell. A young man handed me a 
note. Characteristically, I did not 
know him. That is, I did not recog- 
nize him, although I had dined with 
him the night before, and had talked 
with him many times within the past 
month. It was rather dark in the 
doorway, and I did not recognize him. 
But when I opened the note, and read 
a statement made on behalf of the 
Senior Class, I perceived that the mes- 
senger was President Burgess. Now, 
that note touched me very much. It 
expressed the youth’s feeling about 
the veteran in a conflict into which 
the youth is going, —where the vet- 
eran has long been. That note is one 
of the most precious of the testimonies 
that I have received. 

“ Another stirring message came to 
me yesterday. Ata family gathering, 
a lady handed me a sealed note which 
she said that a lady in Boston had 
asked her to deliver. I opened it, 
and there was not a word in it, — not 
one, — only a leaf. But that leaf was 
laurel.” 

There were further cheers, and then 
the meeting broke up. 
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SOME CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES. 
From the Class of 1904. 


Dear President Eliot: The end of 
the Senior year of the Class of 1904 
is rapidly approaching, and as we look 
back and search for the benefits we 
have derived from Harvard, we may 
well say first of all that we have been 
one of the thirty-five classes under 
President Eliot. 

We appreciate, as well as under- 
graduates can, the great good you 
have accomplished for Harvard. We 
realize the influence you have had on 
our lives, and in offering our con- 
gratulations on your seventieth birth- 
day, we hope that many other classes 
will have the good fortune to be in 
Harvard while you are still President. 

Yours sincerely, 

For the Class of 1904, 
JAMES A. BuRGESS. 
RapH SANGER. 
Roy S. WALLACE. 


From the Class of 1853. 


To President Eliot : 

The Class of 1853 joins in the gen- 
eral congratulation which you are re- 
ceiving on the seventieth anniversary 
of your birth. Your classmates have 
witnessed with pride and pleasure 
your steady progress from studious 
undergraduate to your present high 
position as President of Harvard and 
general guide, philosopher, and friend 
to all sorts and conditions of men. 
When we die, the first mention made 
in our obituary notices is that we 
were classmates of President Eliot, 
and sometimes not much else is added. 
We thank you for this reflected dis- 
tinction, and rejoice that you have 
enough for yourself and to spare. 
That the University may long con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefit of your 


great services is the wish of your 
classmates of 1853, which it gives me 
great pleasure to express. 

SAMUEL S. Suaw, Secretary. 
Boston, March 19, 1904. 


From Pres. Hadley of Yale. 


As a representative of Yale, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of taking 
part in the congratulations which are 
extended to President Eliot and to 
Harvard on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into her service. Even 
before he became President he was a 
potent factor in influencing the educa- 
tional policy of Harvard and the 
country ; and what his position of 
leadership has been in the later years 
of his career it needs no words to tell. 

I cannot help adding to this official 
note of congratulation a few words of 
more personal character. With those 
of us who have known President Eliot 
not simply as an educational leader, 
but as an adviser and friend in the 
concerns of daily life, our admiration 
for what he has accomplished is over- 
shadowed by our reverence and affec- 
tion for what he is. 

Faithfully yours, 
ArtuHuR T. HADLEY. 
New Haven, Conn., March 19, 1904. 


From Pres. Wilson of Princeton. 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
extend to President Eliot and to Har- 
vard University on this happy anni- 
versary the warmest congratulations 
both from my colleagues and myself. 
All the country has admired the gifts 
of initiative and leadership which have 
enabled President Eliot to accomplish 
a work as remarkable and as influen- 
tial as has ever been done for educa- 
tion in America; and I am sure that 
all the country will hope that his 
seventieth birthday marks nothing 
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more than the perfect maturity of his 
energy and his powers. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Princeton, N. J., March 19, 1904. 


From Cuban Teachers’ Association. 


National Teachers’ Association Cuba 
greet affectionately our great bene- 
factor, wishing happiness and long life. 


From the New York Harvard Club. 


To President Eliot : 

Greeting, — At a regular meeting 
of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, held on March 12, 1904, the Sec- 
retary was instructed to send you the 
congratulations and best wishes of the 
Club, with the hope, echoed by all 
graduates here, that you may continue 
to direct our beloved University, which 
owes you so much for its growth and 
standing to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas W. Stocum, ’90, Sec. 
New York City, March 15, 1904. 


From the Washington Harvard Club. 


Dear President Eliot: The Har- 
vard Club of Washington, through its 
President and Secretary, sends you a 
hearty greeting to welcome the coming 
of your seventieth birthday. 

This message is not the result of a 
formal vote of the Club; kut what is 
better it is a spontaneous tribute from 
a large number of Harvard men who 
upon a few hours’ notice have come to- 
gether to assure you of their interest 
in your welfare. In thus giving them- 
selves the pleasure of sending youa 
testimony of their esteem and affection, 
they feel sure that they voice the senti- 
ment of every member of the Club. 

The Harvard Club of Washington 
wishes you many more years of firm 
health and strength. They know full 


well the value of your services to Har- 
vard and to the country. They can ask 
nothing more helpful to the fortunes 
of the University than that you may 
long continue to administer its affairs. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp LANDER, ’35, Pres. 
Joun W. Davineer, ’02, Sec. 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1904. 


From the Chicago Harvard Club. 


President Charles W. Eliot : 

Dear Sir, —The Harvard Club of 
Chicago sends you hearty congratula- 
tions on your seventieth anniversary. 
Its members recall with pride and 
pleasure your visits to them, believing 
that these visits have not only given 
satisfaction to themselves, but that 
they have enhanced the good name of 
Harvard University in Chicago and 
have proved of lasting value to the 
cause of education in this city. 

With best wishes, I am, sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

GEORGE HIGGINSON, JR., ’87, Pres. 

Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1904. 


From the St. Louis Harvard Club. 


The Harvard Club of St. Louis, 
grateful to President Eliot for the 
several times he has honored it by his 
presence, for the just treatment he has 
accorded its members both as graduates 
and undergraduates, and for his wise 
and far-seeing policy in administering 
the affairs of the University, extends 
whole-hearted congratulations to him 
on his seventieth birthday. The mem- 
bers themselves send affectionate 
greetings. 

V. Mort Porter, ’92, See. 
St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1904. 


An Interesting Letter. 


The day after Pres. Eliot’s election 
he wrote to his cousin and classmate, 
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A. T. Lyman, ’53, the following letter, 
which the Magazine is allowed to pub- 
lish. ““ Theodore ” and “ Edw. Hale” 
were Col. Theodore Lyman, ’55, and 
Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, both Overseers at 
the time. With regard to “ post-grad- 
uate teaching,” in the following De- 
cember (1869) the Corporation voted 
to repeal the statute under which the 
degree of Master of Arts in course had 
been conferred on any person who 
cared enough for it to pay $5, three 
years after receiving his Bachelor’s 
degree. This repeal paved the way 
for the institution of the present de- 
gree of Master of Arts, given after 
one year’s graduate study, and for the 
development of the Graduate School. 
— Ep. 


3 Chestnut St., 20 May, ’69. 


Dear Arthur, — The vote of yester- 
day is perfectly satisfactory to me. 
Two thirds of the full board were for 
confirmation, so that it was a fair ex- 
pression of opinion. As far as I have 
heard the objections to me, I quite 
agree with them. As Theodore told 
Edw. Hale —“I agree with your gen- 
eral views, only you don’t know El- 
iot.”’ 

The post-graduate teaching is, I be- 
lieve, the first thing to come upon the 
carpet. A committee has been at work 
upon it all this term at Cambridge. 

Look out fora long season of de- 
bates and a laborious sifting out of the 
wheat by slow degrees. 

Affectionately, 
(signed) CHaRLEs W. Etror. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of Jan. 11, 1904 (additional). 


Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Comparative Legisla- 
tion, to serve from September 1, 1904 ; 
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—whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Frederic Jesup Stim- 
son, A. B., LL. B., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 25, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $32,288, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton on account of her offer for the 
erection of one of the Medical School 
Buildings, to be called the Collis P. 
Huntington Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his second payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. J. C. 
Phillips for his gift of $2000 toward 
the expenses of a medical expedition 
to Manila. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
W. L. Richardson for his gift of 31000 
toward the expenses of a medical ex- 
pedition to Manila. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Augus- 
tus Hemenway for his gift of $1000 
toward the expenses of a medical ex- 
pedition to Manila. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Augus- 
tus Hemenway for his gift of $1000 
for the purchase of a painting by Jo- 
seph Lindon Smith, for the Department 
of Architecture. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Bullard and Miss Katherine 
E. Bullard for their second annual 
gifts of $500 each, to be used under 
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the direction of the Shattuck Professor 
of Pathological Anatomy with the ap- 
proval of the President and Fellows, 
for the purpose of advancing the know- 
ledge of the pathology of the nervous 
system. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the sum of $1000, being the 
proceeds of policy in Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company de- 
posited by Miss E. R. Swift, the final 
payment on account of her bequest of 
$3000 to establish the Swift Scholar- 
ship. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden and Botanical Museum, under 
the direction of Professor G. L. Good- 
ale, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows besent to Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard for his gift of $50 to be 
used for any purpose of the University 
to which that sum would be helpful. 

The following letter was presented 
to the Corporation : 


Boston, January 21, 1904. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

Gentlemen, — The Class of 1856 desires to trans- 
fer to you its Class Fund now amounting to $7500, 
to be held as the property of Harvard College on 
the following terms : 

First : A separate account shall be kept by the 
Treasurer of the College with the ‘‘ Fund of the 
Class of 1856,’’ which account shall be credited 
with the sum above-named and with such other 
sums as may be added thereto from time to time 
by said Class or by any other person, in amounts 
not less than one hundred dollars. Upon the 
death of the last surviving member of the said 
Class the above-named account shall be closed 
and the amount then credited thereto including 
accumulated income shall be transferred to the 
account of the Class Subscription Fund, the in- 
come of which is devoted to the general purposes 
of the College. 

Second: Until said account shall be closed as 
above provided, the amount standing to the credit 
of its capital account shall be invested at the dis- 
cretion of the President and Fellows and share 
with other funds in the ‘ General Investments’’ 
of the College. 


Third: The income received for the Fund of 
the Class of 1856 shall be credited annually to the 
account of said Fund, and the amount of income 
so credited shall be payable on demand to the 
Secretary of the Class whose receipt therefor 
shall be a full discharge to the President and 
Fellows for all sums paid to him. The Class 
Secretary shall not call for money oftener than 
once a year unless with the consent of the Trea- 
surer of the College. All income not so called 
for within the fiscal year of the College following 
the date of its credit to the Class, shall be cred- 
ited to, and become a part of the principal of said 
Fund at the end of such year. If at any time 
there shall be no Secretary of the Class of 1856, 
the Treasurer may in his discretion pay the in- 
come to any member or members of the Class of 
1856, whose receipt therefor shall be a full dis- 
charge to the President and Fellows, who shall 
have no responsibility for the application of the 
money. 

(signed) Dan. A. GLEASON, 


Class Secretary. 
Cus. E. VAUGHAN, 


Davip P. KIMBALL, 
Class Committee. 
And it was Voted that the President 
and Fellows gratefully accept the 
above gift on the terms named in the 
foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards defraying the expenses of the 
Harvard University exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition, and that the name 
of each giver be entered in the dona- 
tion book of the College. 

Voted to grant leave of absence from 
Jan. 23, 1904, until the end of the 
current academic year to Assistants 
W. R. Brinckerhoff and E. E. Tyzzer 
for the prosecution in the Philippine 
Islands of their researches in small- 
pox and other diseases. 

The resignation of Hugo R. Meyer 
as Lecturer on Economics was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 15, 
1904. 

The resignation of William H. Pres- 
cott as Assistant in Clinical Medicine 
was received and accepted to take 
effect Jan. 18, 1904. 

The resignation of Haven D. Brack- 
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ett as a member of the Board of Ex- 
amination Proctors was received and 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint Robert Palfrey 
Utter as Proctor for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 


Meeting of Feb. 8, 1904. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dentand Fellows besent to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller for his gift of $74,886.27 
on account of his offer of $1,000,000, 
Feb. 13, 1902, for the Endowment and 
Buildings of the new Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
J. Storrow for his gift of $2000 for 
the purchase of equipment for Pierce 
Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Jan. 27, 1904, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Gar- 
diner M. Lane for his gift of $1000 
for lectures for the Department of the 
Classics. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their sec- 
ond payment of $625 for the year 
1903-04 on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in accordance with their offer of 
Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. T. E. Proctor, for the equip- 
ment of the course in Forestry in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from “a friend of the Department of 
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Geology and Geography, ‘for a scholar- 
ship in the Summer course of field work 
in Geology for 1904, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. George C. Buell, to the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography 
for a scholarship in the Summer course 
of field work in Geology for 1904, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. J. A. L. Blake, to be added 
to the income of the Caroline Brewer 
Croft Fund for 1903-04, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mrs. H. N. Slater, to be added 
to the income of the Surgical Labora- 
tory Fund, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100, received through Professor C.S. 
Minot, for the purchase of wax models 
for the Embryological Laboratory, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the current expenses at the 
Gray Herbarium, and that the name 
of each giver be entered in the dona- 
tion book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each offi- 
cer of instruction in the Dental School 
who has subscribed a part of his salary 
for the benefit of the School, and that 
the name of each subscriber be entered 
in the donation book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Sulli- 
van Machinery Company of Chicago 
for its gift of a hand-power diamond- 
drill for the Department of Mining. 

Voted that the terms governing the 
appointment of Associates of the Uni- 
versity Museum as established by 
this Board on Oct. 27, 1902, be modi- 
fied by limiting the tenure of an Asso- 
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ciate to a period not exceeding five 
years. 

Voted to appoint the following Asso- 
ciates of the University Museum from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Andrew Gray Weeks, 
Jr., in Entomology for two years ; 
Adolf Hempel, Zoélogy for one year ; 
Frank Springer, Palaeontology for five 
years ; Richard Alexander Fullerton 
Penrose, Jr., Ph. D., in Geology for 
three years. 

Voted to appoint Edward Henry 
Warren, A. M., LL. B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law for five years from Sept. 
1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Jeffrey Richardson 
Brackett Instructor in Charity, Public 
Aid and Correction for three years 
from July 1, 1904. 

Voted that the middle entry of 
Thayer Hall be added to the list of 
dormitories in which preference is 
given, in the assignment of rooms, to 
persons who during their occupancy 
will be Seniors in Harvard College, or 
in similar standing in the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 

Voted that in the assignment of 
rooms in Holworthy Hall preference 
be given to students applying in groups 
of four for the two double suites on 
each floor in any entry. 

Voted that the Bursar be instructed 
to provide for an assignment of rooms 
for the year 1904-05 to students now 
in the College or the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School who are presumably to be 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in 1905, the rooms subject to 
such an assignment to be those in Hol- 
worthy, Stoughton, and Weld Halls, 
and in the middle entry of Thayer 
Hall, which are now occupied by stu- 
dents who will not be entitled to re- 
engage their rooms for the year 1904- 
05. 


Meeting of Feb. 29, 1904. 

Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his third payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $12,567, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
her second payment on account of her 
offer for the erection of one of the 
Medical School Buildings, to be called 
the Collis P. Huntington Laboratory, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
H. Hyde for his gift of $900, — $400 
for preparinga catalogue of the Moliére 
books in the Béocher collection, and 
$500 for binding books in the same 
collection. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Feb. 26, 
1904, towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for 
his gift of $300 for the purchase of 
books. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mrs. George A. Nickerson, the 
first of a series of five annual payments 
of the same amount for the purchase 
of books on folk-lore, in memory of her 
husband, George Augustus Nickerson, 
A. B. 1876, LL. B. 1879, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
Baty Blake for his gift of $100, his 
fourth annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry 
C. Pierce for his gift of $200, his final 
payment on account of his subscription 
for five years towards the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from the Department of the Classics, 
for the purchase of books for the 
Classical Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350, for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1904-05, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Lawrence Smith Butler, the 
first of a series of five annual payments 
of the same amount for the purchase 
of books, ete., relating to Paris, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $226, received 
from the Boston Committee on the Em- 
erson Centenary, for an Emerson tab- 
let in the Divinity School Chapel, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $6, received 
from the Japan Club of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to pay for binding books re- 
lating to Japan at the University Li- 
brary, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, of the Class of 1856, for his 
gift of Martin Milmore’s plaster bust 
of Wendell Phillips. 

The resignation of Thomas Fille- 
brown as Professor of Operative Den- 
tistry and Oral Surgery was received 
and accepted to take effect at the end 
of the current academic year. 

The resignation of Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., as Proctor for 1903-04, was re- 
ceived and accepted. 

Voted to appoint Henry Lloyd Smyth, 
A. B., C. E., Director of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Laboratories. 


Voted to reappoint Charles Burton 
Gulick, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Greek for five years from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Frank Lowell 
Kennedy, A. B., S. B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Drawing and Machine De- 
sign for five years from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1904 ; Edward 
Vermilye Huntington, Ph. D., in 
Mathematics; James Haughton 
Woods, Ph. D., in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904 : Kenneth Grant Tremayne Web- 
ster, in English ; Francis Samuel Phil- 
brick, in Government. 

Voted to appoint Angelo Hall In- 
structor in Mathematics for the sec- 
ond half of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Augustus Hunt 
Shearer, Assistant in History for the 
second half of the current academic 
year. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for the remainder of the cur- 
rent academic year : Francis Parkman 
Denny, in Clinical Medicine; William 
Henry Robey, Jr., in Clinical Medi- 
cine. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for the remainder of the current 
academic year: George Alonzo Bart- 
lett, Morris Ruggles Brownell, Harry 
Morgan Ayres. 


Meeting of March 7, 1904. 


Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. John C. Phillips, for the 
purchase of reprints from the pub- 
lished contributions of the Bermuda 
Biological Station, or for the general 
expenses of that Station, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, his third 
payment on account of his offer of 
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$600 for the Fellowship of the Cercle 
Francais de Université Harvard, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100.22, re- 
ceived from Mr. George R. Shaw, for 
the purchase of a microtome for the 
Arnold Arboretum, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. George P. Gardner, 
for the equipment of the Geological 
Exhibition Rooms, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus for leave 
of absence for the academic year 
1904-05, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor Comfort A. Adams 
for leave of absence for the academic 
year 1904-05, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Professor George Santayana 
for leave of absence for the academic 
year 1904-05, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

‘oted to grant leave of absence to 
Robert Dupouey, Cercle Frangais Fel- 
low, for so much of the current half 
year as he may require for the tour 
which he has been invited to make 
under the auspices of the Federation 
of the Alliance Frangaise. 

Voted to appoint the President and 
Mr. Joseph Lee as the representatives 
of Harvard University on the admin- 
istrative board of the proposed school 
for instruction in methods of charity 
work and publie aid. 

The resignation of William B. Hills 
as Associate Professor of Chemistry 
was received and accepted, to take ef- 
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fect at the end of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint Henry Carlton 
Smith, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Dental Chemistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint William Noyes, 
Clinical Instructor in Mental Diseases 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year, in place of Edward B. 
Lane, resigned. 

Voted that, beginning with the ac- 
ademic year 1904-05, a fee of four 
dollars a year be charged to every 
student registered in the University 
for the maintenance of the Stillman 
Infirmary, and that, on the order of a 
physician, every student be given, in 
case of sickness, in return for this fee, 
a bed in a ward, board, and ordinary 
nursing for a period not exceeding two 
weeks in any one academic year. 

Voted that similar privileges be 
given to unmarried officers of the 
University, in case of sickness, pro- 
vided they have paid the annual fee 
of four dollars. 


Meeting of March 14, 1904. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
John S. Ames for his gift of $1000 to 
be added to the income of the Surgi- 
cal Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Bartlett for his gift of $100 to be 
added to the income of the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $35, received 
from Mr. William B. Rice, which will 
be added to the Fund for lectures in 
Economics, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$25, received through Mr. A. J. Gar- 
ceau, Secretary, on account of the cost 
of the fence built for the purpose of 
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insuring better control of the College 
Yard on Commencement Day, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Beekman Winthrop, for the 
purchase of books on the Philippine 
Islands, be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
A. E. Kennelly for his offer to con- 
tribute toward the salary of an in- 
structor in Electrical Engineering in 
the academic year 1904-05, a sum not 
exceeding $500. 

Voted to amend the vote of March 7, 
establishing a fee for the maintenance 
of the Stillman Infirmary by limiting 
the assessment of the fee to students 
in the Cambridge departments of the 
University, and allowing students in 
departments outside of Cambridge to 
secure the same privileges at the In- 
firmary as those given to Cambridge 
students, by a voluntary payment of 
the fee of four dollars on a stated 
date. 

Voted that the erection, in the Col- 
lege Yard or on the Delta, of wooden 
stands containing banks of seats be 
not allowed hereafter. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Minton Warren for leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1904-05, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The President presented a letter 
from Assistant Professor Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher announcing the sever- 
ance of his connection with the Uni- 
versity, — whereupon it was Voted 
that his resignation be accepted, to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 

The resignation of William R. Ran- 
som as Instructor in Mathematics was 
received and accepted, to take effect 
Feb. 13, 1904. 
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Voted to appoint Adolph Rambean, 
Lecturer in French for one year, from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Gustavus Adol- 
phus Anderegg, Instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering for one year, from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted toappoint Daniel Allen Clarke, 
Assistant in Horticulture for one year, 
from Sept. 1, 1904. (Bussey Institu- 
tion.) 


Meeting of March 28, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his fourth payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $8869, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
her third payment on account of her 
offer for the erection of one of the 
Medical School Buildings, to be called 
the Collis P. Huntington Laboratory, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 26, 1904, towards the expenses 
of the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the gift of $357, received 
from Mr. George L. Cheney, as a re- 
payment, with interest, of scholarship 
money received by him while in the 
Law School, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10.80, re- 
ceived from Mr. James H. Hyde, for 
the French Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards supplies for the Surgical de- 
partment of the Dental School, and 
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that the name of each giver be entered 
in the donation book of the College. 

The resignation of Holden P. Wil- 
liams, as Assistant in the College Of- 
fice, was received and accepted, to take 
effect March 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint Philippe Belknap 
Marcou, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Romance Languages for five years, 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of History for five years, from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to reappoint Robert Tracy 
Jackson, S. D., Assistant Professor of 
Palaeontology for five years, from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint George Howard 
Parker, S. D., Assistant Professor of 
Zoblogy for five years, from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint Charles Leonard 
Bouton, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, for five years, from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Murray Anthony 
Potter, Ph. D., Instructor in Romance 
Languages, from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint George Henry 
Chase, Ph. D., Instructor in Classical 
Archaeology, from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Harry Wheeler 
Morse, Ph. D., Instructor in Physics, 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

The President reported that he had 
nominated Robert Bell Michell, A. M., 
to be Fellow of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction of the French Republic for 
the academic year 1904-05. 

Voted to appoint Fred Washington 
Atkinson, Lecturer on Educational Or- 
ganizations for one year, from Sept. 1., 
1904. 

Voted to appoint James Mackintosh 
Bell, Assistant in Geology for the sec- 
ond half of 1903-04. 
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Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, in Romance Languages ; 
Walter Jones Shepard, in History ; 
Louis Rose, in Applied Mechanics. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year, 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Arthur Houston 
Chivers, in Botany ; Arthur Tyng, in 
Engineering ; Thomas Head Thomas, 
in Fine Arts ; Frederic Willis Brown, 
in Romance Languages; Frederick 
William Russe, in Chemistry. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Francis Dohs, in Gymnastics ; 
Oakes Ames, in Botany ; Jesse More 
Greenman, in Botany; Trumbull Stick- 
ney, in Greek ; William Morse Cole, in 
the Principles of Accounting ; Arthur 
Bowes Frizell, in Mathematics ; James 
Ambrose Moyer, in Descriptive Geom- 
etry ; Stephen Edgar Whiting, in Elec- 
trical Engineering ; Thomas Hall, Jr., 
in English ; Rollo LuVerne Lyman, in 
English ; Edgar Huidekoper Wells, in 
English ; Alphonse Brun, in French ; 
Philip Sidney Smith, in Geology ; Al- 
bert Wilhelm Boesche, in German ; 
Macy Millmore Skinner, in German ; 
Henry Cook Boynton, in Metallurgy 
and Metallography ; Martin Mower, in 
Fine Arts ; Sylvanus Griswold Morley, 
in Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Francis Wolson Snow, in Ro- 
mance Languages; Arthur Edwin 
Norton, in Mechanical Drawing and 
Mathematics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Newton Samuel Bacon, in 
Hygiene ; Lyman Sawin Hapgood, in 
Hygiene ; Paul Hector Provandie, in 
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Hygiene ; Lyman Kenneth Clark, in 
Government; James Augustus George, 
in Government ; William George Barr, 
in Government ; Henry Craig Jones, in 
Government ; Frederic William Mor- 
rison, in French and Spanish ; Amon 
Benton Plowman, in Botany; Otis 
Fisher Black, in the Chemical Labora- 
tory ; John Frank Langmaid, in Chem- 
istry ; Arthur Dickinson Wyman, in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Charles Marshall Underwood, 
Jr., in Italian ; Francis Samuel Phil- 
brick, in Government ; Arthur Pope, in 
Fine Arts. 

Voted that from and after Aug. 31, 
1904, tuition fees shall be paid in ad- 
vance to the Bursar by each student 
in the University as follows: (1) 
Within two weeks of the beginning of 
the academic year, three fifths of his 
year’s fee, or the whole of his year’s 
fee if it does not exceed three fifths of 
the maximum fee for the year in the 
Department to which he belongs. (2) 
Before the beginning of the second 
half year, the remainder of his fee for 
the year. 

Voted that from and after Aug. 31, 
1904, term bills shall be issued by the 
Bursar for all dues to the University 
other than tuition fees, and shall be 
paid by each student therein as fol- 
lows : The first term bill shall be issued 
at least three weeks before the begin- 
ning of the second half year ; shall in- 
clude two thirds of the year’s charges 
for his use of a College room, — fees 
for laboratory courses, which begin in 
the first half year,— Stillman In- 
firmary fees, — locker fees, — such in- 
cidental charges as can then be deter- 
mined, and charges for gas and for 
board at the Harvard Dining Associa- 
tion and the Randall Hall Association, 
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made up to as late a date as may be 
practicable ; and shall be paid before 
the beginning of the second half year. 
The second term bill shall be issued at 
least one week before Commencement ; 
shall include all dues for the year 
which have not been included in the 
first bill, shall be paid by all candidates 
for degrees at least one day before 
Commencement, and by all other stu- 
dents on or before July 25. Whena 
student’s connection with the Univer- 
sity is severed, the charges against him 
shall be paid at once. 

Voted that each student whose dues 
to the University remain unpaid on the 
day fixed for their payment, shall at 
once cease attending lectures or recita- 
tions, using the libraries, laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic grounds or build- 
ings, boarding at the Harvard Dining 
Association or at the Randall Hall As- 
sociation, and making use of any other 
privileges as a student, until his finan- 
cial relations with the University have 
been arranged satisfactorily to the 
Bursar. 

Voted that the Bursar be authorized 
to employ, at his discretion, additional 
clerks to assist him in securing com- 
pliance with the requirements con- 
tained in the preceding vote. 

Voted that the Bursar be directed, 
if any student fails to comply strictly 
with the requirements contained in the 
preceding votes, to notify the Dean of 
the Department to which such student 
belongs, of such failure; and Voted 
that the Dean be requested, upon re- 
ceipt of such notice from the Bursar, 
to separate such student from the Uni- 
versity, and to certify to the Bursar 
that he has done so. 


Meeting of April 11, 1904. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert 
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Winsor for his gift of $1250, his second 
quarterly payment on account of his 
offer of $5000 for a salary in the 
Medical School. 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, her twenty- 
first annual payment for the Warren 
H. Cudworth Scholarships, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1000, re- 
ceived from Messrs. Storey and Put- 
nam, trustees, in payment of their 
promised contribution towards cer- 
tain salaries in the Medical School for 
1903-04, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, $200 thereof 
being the final payment for 1903-04 
on account of his offer of $600 for the 
Fellowship of the Cercle Frangais de 
l'Université Harvard, and $100 to be 
applied towards the same Fellowship 
for 1904-05, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Julian 
L. Coolidge for his gift of $100 towards 
the South End House Fellowship. 

Voted that the gift of $70, received 
from Mr. Percival Lowell, for the use 
of the Library of the Embryological 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $20, received 
from Mr. Edgar Huidekoper, for the 
purchase of books on Dutch history for 
the College Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The resignation of Paul R. Curtis as 
Assistant in Ore-dressing and Assaying 
was received and accepted, to take 
effect March 31, 1904. 

Voted to appoint George Sharp Ray- 
mer, A. B., E. M., Assistant Professor 
of Mining for five years, from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to reappoint Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Instructor in History for 
one year, from Sept. 1, 1904. 
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Voted to appoint James Mackintosh 
Bell, Austin Teaching Fellow in Mining 
and Metallurgy for one year, from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium ; Hiram Bingham, 
Jr. in History; Charles Edmund 
Fryer, in History. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: 
Frederic Austin Ogg, in History ; 
Robert Newton Woodworth, in Ore- 
dressing and Assaying. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 
Special Meeting of March 16, 1904. 


The following 22 members were 
present: The President of the Uni- 
versity, Messrs. C. F. Adams, G. E. 
Adams, Appleton, Bancroft, Cheever, 
Everett, Gordon, Grant, Hemenway, 
Higginson, Huidekoper, Lawrence, 
Loring, Noble, Putnam, Seaver, Shat- 
tuck, Storey, Warren, Weld, Williams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Judge Loring was elected 
President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The Board concurred in various ap- 
pointments. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 14, 1904, conferring 
the following degrees upon the follow- 
ing persons, recommended therefor by 
the Faculties of the several Depart- 
ments of the University, respectively, 
and, after debate thereon, the Board 
voted unanimously to consent to the 
conferring of said degrees : 

Master of Arts, out of course — Benno 
Humbert Alfred Groth, as of the Class 
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of 1903; Charles Hughes Johnston, as 
of the Class of 1903. 

Bachelor of Laws, out of course — 
Hector Galloway Spaulding, as of the 
Class of 1903. 

Doctor of Medicine — Harold Wins- 
low Ayres, Horace Keith Boutwell, 
George William Clarke, Percy Green- 
ough Drake, John Joseph Mangan, 
Daniel Paul O’Brien, Ernest Lawrence 
Parker, Alexander Hamilton Rice. 

Doctor of Medicine, out of course — 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, as of the 
Class of 1903 ; Edward John Grainger, 
as of the Class of 1903; David Wood- 
bury Parker, as of the Class of 1903; 
Thomas Newcomb Stone, as of the 
Class of 1903. 

Bachelor of Divinity, out of course — 
Francis Branch Blodgett, as of the 
Class of 1903. 

Bachelor of Science, out of course — 
John Gaillard, Jr., in General Science, 
as of the Class of 1902; Dunlap Pearce 
Penhallow, in Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, as of the Class of 1903; Robert 
Waldo Ruhl, in General Science, as of 
the Class of 1903. 

Bachelor of Arts, out of course —Wil- 
liam DeFord Bigelow, as of the Class 
of 1900; Malcolm Burrage Lang, as 
of the Class of 1902 ; Emmons Ray- 
mond, as of the Class of 1902 ; James 
Adolph Abeles, as of the Class of 
1903 ; Walter Curtis Brooks, Jr., as 
of the Class of 1903; Harold Clark 
DeLong, as of the Class of 1903 ; Ar- 
thur Leon Eaton, as of the Class of 
1903 ; Harold William Pritchard, as 
of the Class of 1903; Kirk Norman 
Washburn, as of the Class of 1903. 

Doctor of Dental Medicine — Clinton 
Mayberry Pope. 

Doctor of Philosophy — Edward Er- 
nest Braithwaite, in Semitic Lan- 
guages. 


Bachelor of Arts — Ricardo Miguel 
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Maurice Ferber, Thomas Martin Fitz- 
patrick, David Fliegelman, Herbert 
Carlyle Libby, Ross Watt Lynn, Fred 
Agens Perine, Walter Kerr Rainsford, 
Arthur Eugene Swan. 

The Board voted to consent to the 
election of Frederic Jesup Stimson, 
A. B., LL. B., as Professor of Compara- 
tive Legislation, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1904. 


Stated Meeting of April 13, 1904. 


The following 23 members were 
present : The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University ; Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Appleton, 
Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, 
Gordon, Grant, Hemenway, Hill, No- 
ble, Norton, Putnam, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storrow, Warren, Weld, Williams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University 
presented a communication from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, inform- 
ing the Board of regulations recently 
adopted by that Faculty regarding the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with Dis- 
tinction ; and upon the motion of Prof. 
Norton the Board voted that said com- 
munication be printed for the informa- 
tion of the Board, and referred to the 
next meeting of the Board. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 28, 1904, amending 
the statutes of the University as fol- 
lows : 

Statute 1, by striking out the words 
“the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine.” 

Statute 6, by striking out the comma 
and inserting the word “and” after 
the words “ The Medical School,” and 
by striking out the words “and the 
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School of Veterinary Medicine ” from 
both sentences in which they occur. 

Statute 7, by striking out the comma 
and inserting the word “and” after 
the words “ The Medical School,” and 
by striking out the words “and the 
School of Veterinary Medicine.” 

Statute 9, by striking out the words 
“Doctor of Veterinary Medicine” 
from the list of ordinary degrees, by 
inserting the word “and” after the 
words “of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine,” by striking out the words 
“and of the degree of Doctor of Vet- 
erinary Medicine,” and by inserting 
the words “ Mining Engineer, Metal- 
lurgical Engineer” after the words 
“Civil Engineer.” 

And the Board voted to consent to 
these Amendments. 

The Board concurred in various ap- 
pointments. 

The recent report of the Committee 
on Fine Arts and Architecture was 
taken from the table, and upon the 
motion of Prof. Norton, and after de- 
bate thereon, the Board voted unani- 
mously to adopt the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Board of Over- 
seers request the Presidentand Fellows 
either to take action in conformity with 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Fine Arts and Architecture, in re- 
gard to an advisory committee of ex- 
perts to be consulted respecting the 
buildings of the University, or to devise 
a preferable scheme for the accom- 
plishment of the end in view, and to 
report their proceedings in the matter 
to this Board. 

Dr. Cheever presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the 
Medical and Dental Schools, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 
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On Elections — Moorfield Storey, G. 
F. Hoar, J. J. Storrow, S. M. Weld, 
W. C. Loring. 

On Reports and Resolutions —C. F. 
Adams, E. P. Seaver, W. A. Bancroft, 
Winslow Warren, C. E. Norton, F. L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 


Divinity School —G. A. Gordon, 
Alexander McKenzie, C. F. Dole, A. 
M. Howe, George Batchelor, James 
DeNormandie, W. H. Lyon, Daniel 
Merriman. 

Law School — W.C. Loring, Robert 
Grant, John Noble, Edmund Wet- 
more, C. J. Bonaparte, L. D. Brandeis, 
J. B. Warner, H. W. Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools — F. L. 
Higginson, D. W. Cheever, G. B. 
Shattuck, C. F. Folsom, H. F. Sears, 
W. S. Bigelow, H. H. Sprague, L. D. 
Shepard. 

Bussey Institution — F. H. Appleton, 
Moorfield Storey, Francis Shaw, C. M. 
Weld, Lawrence Brooks, W. S. Hall, 
A. H. Parker, N. I. Bowditch. 

Library — Herbert Putnam, G. E. 
Adams, C. S. Fairchild, F. R. Apple- 
ton, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. Smith, 
Elihu Chauncey, S. A. Green, W. A. 
Gardner, G. M. Lane. 

Observatory — E. P. Seaver, H. S. 
Huidekoper, C. S. Fairchild, Simon 
Newcomb, R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, 
F. H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. 
Alden, Anna P. Draper (Mrs. Henry 
Draper), G. R. Agassiz. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum — W. A. Bancroft, David Pin- 
gree, N. C. Nash, Oliver Ames, E. C. 
Lee, Mary L. Ware, E. F. Atkins, A. 
F. Estabrook, Walter Hunnewell, W. 
P. Wilson. 
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Gray Herbarium —F. H. Peabody, 
Moses Williams, G. G. Kennedy, N. 
T. Kidder, E. F. Williams, Walter 
Deane, G. W. Hammond, G. R. White, 
J. E. Thayer, J. R. Leeson. 

University Museum! — D. W. Chee- 
ver, Augustus Hemenway, Samuel 
Hill, C. F. Folsom, G. P. Gardner, 
R. L. Agassiz. 

Museum of Comparative Zoilogy — 
H.S. Huidekoper, D. W. Cheever, C. 
F. Folsom, Louis Cabot, D. L. Pick- 
man, William Brewster. 

Peabody Museum — Augustus Hem- 
enway, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, 
J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, E. C. Lee. 

Arnold Arboretum—S. M. Weld, 
Augustus Hemenway, Walter Hunne- 
well, C. E. Stratton, Mary S. Ames, 
Abby A. Bradley, Nathan Matthews, 
Jr., J. E. Thayer, F. G. Webster, F. 
S. Moseley. 

Lawrence Scientific School —F. L. 
Higginson, F. R. Appleton, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Rotch, C. H. Manning, J. J. 
Myers, Philip Stockton. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
Department of Physics — Francis Blake, 
J. J. Storrow, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu 
Thomson, & D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish, 
A. L. Rotch, C. P. Steinmetz. 

Chemical Laboratory —E. D. Pearce, 
C. F. Folsom, Wolcott Gibbs, Alexan- 
der Cochrane, Samuel Cabot, Edward 
Mallinckrodt, W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
Clifford Richardson. 

Stillman Infirmary—C. J. Blake, 
D. W. Cheever, Augustus Hemenway, 


1 This committee is additional to those pro- 
vided in the present Rules and By-Laws of the 
Board of Overseers; butis part of the program 
of committees proposed for the current year. For 
reasons set forth in an accompanying report of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolutions, it 
cannot be ordered, and its membership approved, 
until a meeting of the Board of Overseers to be 
hereafter held. 


G. B. Shattuck, C. F. Folsom, J. A. 
Stillman, P. B. Howard. 

On Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings — W. A. Bancroft, Robert Bacon, 
H. S. Huidekoper, G. W. Weld, R. F. 
Clark, Edwin Farnham, M. H. Rich- 
ardson, William Hooper, C. J. Blake, 
S. H. Durgin. 

On the Administration of the Univer- 
sity Chapel — A. T. Lyman, William 
Lawrence, H. N. Brown, S. McC. 
Crothers, E. W. Donald, George Wig- 
glesworth. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts— Moses 
Williams, S. M. Weld, Alfred Bow- 
ditch, Robert Gardiner, W. C. Endi- 
cott, Gordon Abbott, G. St. L. Abbott. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 


On Government — William Law- 
rence, Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, 
D. W. Cheever, W. W. Goodwin, G. 
M. Lane, C. C. Jackson. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Semitic Languages — J. H. Schiff, 
Stephen Salisbury, George Wiggles- 
worth, Isidor Straus. 

Indic Philology — E. H. Hall, A. V. 
W. Jackson, W.S. Bigelow. 

The Classics —G. M. Lane, W. W. 
Goodwin, Edmund Wetmore, B. S. 
Ladd, H. W. Haynes, James Loeb, 
Prentiss Cummings, W. A. Gardner. 

English Literature —T. W. Higgin- 
son, Robert Grant, Bliss Perry, G. W. 
Cooke. 

Composition and Rhetoric —C. F. 
Adams, G. R. Nutter, E. S. Martin, 
Hammond Lamont. 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
— H. W. Putnam, C. 8. Houghton, 
Godfrey Morse, Louis Prang, Heinrich 
Conried, F. P. Fish. 

French — J.T. Coolidge, Jr., C. J. 
Bonaparte, J. H. Hyde, Russell Sulli- 
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van, H. G. Cushing, Francis McLen- 


nan. 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philo- 
logy —G. B. Shattuck, J. H. Smith, 
J. R. Coolidge, W. R. Thayer, James 
Geddes, Jr., W. B. de las Casas. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, 
and Roman Law— John Noble, Wil- 
liam Everett, R. F. Sturgis, A. P. 
Stone. 

Modern History and International 
Law — J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Wharton, 
W. G. Peckham, W. R. Thayer. 

Political Economy — A. T. Lyman, 
C. S. Fairchild, H. E. Deming, J. E. 
Thayer, J. F. Moors. 

Philosophy —G. B. Dorr, R. C. 
Cabot, Joseph Lee, T. W. Ward, 
R. H. Dana, R. C. Robbins. 

Education — William Everett, E. P. 
Seaver, J. F. Moors, W. T. Piper, G. 
D. Cushing. 

Fine Arts and Architecture —C. E. 
Norton, R. S. Peabody, R. C. Sturgis, 
S. D. Warren, E. M. Wheelwright, 
Francis Bartlett. 

Music — Arthur Foote, C. P. Gardi- 
ner, F. E. Peabody, G. L. Osgood. 

Mathematics — 8. C. Chandler, Per- 
cival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

Engineering — J. J. Storrow, Sam- 
uel Hill, C. H. Manning, J. R. Worces- 
ter, F. P. Fish, E. W. Rice, Jr., E. A. 
S. Clark, C. C. Schneider. 

Botany —G. R. Shaw, N. C. Nash, 
G. G. Kennedy, Walter Deane, E. L. 
Rand. 

Zoilogy— D. W. Cheever, Samuel 
Hill, William Brewster. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petro- 
graphy — R. L. Agassiz, G. P. Gard- 
ner, Raphael Pumpelly, W. S. Bige- 
low. 

Mining and Metallurgy — C. P. 
Perin, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Q. A. 
Shaw, Jr., E. C. Felton, Hennen Jen- 
nings, F. H. Taylor. 
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SHALL VISITING COMMITTEES BE PAID ? 


In making my final report as chair- 
man of this Sub-Committee [on 
English Literature],— for, as I have 
already notified the chairman of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, it is my purpose to resign by 
reason of age, —I propose to go little 
into detail, but to confine myself toa 
few general suggestions. 

I have made some visits to classes 
during the year ; and these have only 
confirmed the very favorable opinion 
heretofore expressed of the general 
condition of the Department. During 
a connection of some years, I have seen 
steady progress in working out what 
is surely the highest result, that of 
training a department of highly edu- 
cated teachers in a manner to secure 
individual development and mutual 
freedom of thought and action among 
them. While peculiarly loyal to their 
accomplished chief, Professor Hill, it 
has been recognized among them that 
every man worthy to teach at Harvard 
must have character enough to have 
opinions and even methods of his own. 
Hence it happens, sometimes, as I have 
personally known, that students have 
quoted, with surprise, literary opinions, 
quite antagonistic, proceeding from 
their different instructors, and have 
only gradually acknowledged that 
this was by far the best system, and 
that pupils, like teachers, must learn 
to think for themselves. Iam led to 
believe, from what I hear, that this 
high development is by no means con- 
fined to the English Literature De- 
partment; but I can cordially testify 
to it as existing there. 

It may not be sufficiently recog- 
nized, however, that this condition of 
things also perceptibly increases the 
responsibilities of any visiting com- 
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mittee. It is impossible now to test 
the whole body of teachers, even in a 
single Department, by a few occasional 
visits; in fact, it becomes necessary to 
multiply such visits very much, in 
order to give to judgments any real 
value. Herein our position varies 
much from that of the English univer- 
sities, where, as I am informed, a good 
deal of examining work is systematic- 
ally done by graduates now wholly 
detached from the university, or some- 
times even by non-graduate experts. 
This difference is again partly due, I 
suspect, to the fact that men entering 
professions in England wait much 
longer for practice than is the case in 
this country, where our eagerness to 
enter on any practical pursuit leaves 
no available leisure class among the 
younger graduates. 

This makes it far easier in England 
than here, I have been told, to obtain 
the services of educated men at low 
prices for purposes of teaching, exam- 
ination, etc., insomuch that at some 
colleges in Oxford and Cambridge 
especial pains are taken to get exam- 
iners entirely distinct from the regular 
teachers, to secure impartiality, a 
method rarely adopted in American 
institutions, from the fact that few 
highly educated examiners are here to 
be obtained outside. I do not know 
what sort of compensation is given to 
Englishmen so employed; but long 
observation has convinced me that 
some special compensation is very de- 
sirable, if only as a recognition of serv- 
ice. The payment of some small visit- 
ings fee to public school committees, 
for instance, was very general until the 
salaried office of school superintendent 
was introduced; and it is still the 
practice, I think, where superintend- 
ency does not exist. Even among 
monied institutions in the business 
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world, I believe, the practice often 
exists of paying fees to directors for 
attendance at meetings, though these 
men may be personally wealthy. It is 
not in these cases that these men care 
for the money so much, perhaps, as 
that the recognition of service gratifies 
them. Would it not be possible, by 
reducing the membership of each visit- 
ing committee to one or two persons 
each, to secure more actual service in 
the way of paid inspection. Or could 
there not be more distinct compensa- 
tion for this picked body in the form 
of honor —as, for instance, by includ- 
ing such persons among those en- 
titled to obtain tickets for the Sym- 
phony Concerts at the first (private) 
distributions, or on other occasions 
where those recognized as “ university 
men ” have special advantages. These 
are mere suggestions as to detail. The 
main points which I would venture to 
suggest for consideration to the Board 
may be summed up as follows: 

I. Might it not be for the interest 
of the University to reconstitute the 
sub-committees on “Courses of In- 
struction”? by limiting the number 
of each to one person, or at most two, 
with the understanding that each com- 
mittee is hereafter to be a working 
body and not a mere list of names? 

II. Might it not be desirable to 
attach to this service some suitable 
pecuniary compensation, like that 
given to school committeemen where 
there is no salaried superintendent, or 
that paid to directors in some finan- 
cial institutions ? 

III. Or could not some special priv- 
ilege be assigned in return for such 
service, so as to designate it as an 
honor, even apart from any pecuniary 
consideration? 

Lest I be thought to have taken too 
great a liberty in these suggestions, I 
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will venture to remind the Board that 
I am by far the senior among those 
now serving on the examining com- 
mittees, having been appointed on the 
Mathematical Committee, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Benjamin Peirce, 
in 1842, the year after I left College, 
before I was twenty years old, and 
having served on different sub-com- 
mittees, at varying intervals, ever 
since. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ’41. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The statement of the College Trea- 
surer, C. F. Adams, 2d, for the year 
ending July 31, 1903, shows that the 
net income from general investments 
was at the rate of 4.68 per cent., a loss 
of .12 per cent. The principal was 
$15,863,521.70, against $14,114, 541.- 
85 the year before. Among the items 
of investments were notes, mortgages, 
etc., $1,659,000; railroad bonds, $5,- 
270,059.35 ; sundry bonds, $1,623,- 
406.48; railroad stocks, $617,550.17; 
manufacturing and telephone stocks, 
$194,344.64; real estate trust stocks, 
$407,629.72. The income available 
for the College proper was $773,693.- 
65, the expenses were $814,096.72, 
leaving a deficit of $40,403.07. Gifts 
for capital account aggregated $1,340,- 
876.28; gifts for immediate use, $415,- 
542.12 ; total gifts, $1,756,418.40. 

The following table shows the re- 
sults for the years 1902-03 in the sev- 
eral Departments of the University. 


1902-1903. 
Surplus. Deficit. 


Departments. 


University, College, Law- 
rence Scientific School, 


and Library........... $40,403.07 
Divinity School .......... 14,526.93 
Bae BO oc oc kckc ccevcs $31,522.18 
Medical School .......... 13,868.73 
Dental School ........... 2,124.80 
Bussey Institution ....... 918.87 


Museum of Comparative 


DN nies cnaaeseece 5,336.38 
Observatory............. 440.99 
Peabody Museum of Amer- 

ican Archeology and 

Ethnology. .......+.+.6 844.91 
School of Veterinary Med- 

Mis ceesccesiiessscwes 1,046.70 


General Summary. 
Receipts. Payments. 


University ........... $187,376.02 $142,102.15 
COME casccssacsiace 1,356,175.61 803,237.53 
LADrAary coe .ssccvcces 53,596.04 71,699.04 
Divinity School....... 36,080.08 43,122.28 
Law School........... 125,519.00 91,968.04 
Medical School....... 158,602.74 167,824.95 
Medical School Un- 

dertaking.......... 950,391.06 77,783.29 
Dental School ....... 22,624.00 23,818.79 
Museum of Compara- 

tive Zodlogy ....... 36,782.85 42,082.36 
Peabody Museum..... 10,563.58 12,141.23 
Observatory.......... 55,118.13 59,827.29 
Bussey Institution.... 19,784.34 18,865.97 
Arnold Arboretum ... 24,547.63 17,518.15 
Sundry Funds........ 57,083.85 44,093.34 
Construction Accounts 200,535.80 45,048.65 
Sundry Accounts. .... 604,848.20 489,516.02 





$3,899,628.93 $2,150,649.08 
2,150,649.08 


Net increase of the 
Funds and balances $1,748,979.85 


Deduct gifts for capi- 
tal account........ 1,340,876.28 | 


Balance, which is the 
net increase of 
Funds and _bal- 
ances, excluding 
gifts for capital ac- 
GODsicsxensanecie $408,103.57 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON IMPROVING INSTRUC- 
TION IN HARVARD COL- 
LEGE. 


On the 27th of May, 1902, the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences voted: 
“That a committee be appointed to 
inquire and report what further mea- 
sures may be advantageously taken to 
improve the quality of the work done 
in satisfaction of the requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” 
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This vote, it will be observed, ap- 
plies to Harvard College only; and 
though any scheme affecting the Col- 
lege must in some way affect the Grad- 
uate School and the Lawrence Scienti- 
fic School also, the Committee has kept 
in mind the limit set by the Faculty to 
its commission, and has made no inves- 
tigation of courses designed exclusively 
for Scientific students. In the courses 
examined, however, inquiries have not 
been limited to the undergraduates of 
the College. 

Early in the deliberations of the 
Committee, it became clear that nei- 
ther the Faculty nor any member of 
the Faculty possessed accurate and de- 
tailed knowledge of the methods and 
the efficiency of instruction in all the 
different courses, and that the Com- 
mittee, if it would speak intelligently, 
must get such knowledge. The Com- 
mittee undertook, therefore, to obtain 
information both from the instructors 
and from the students; and with this 
object it sent two circular letters of in- 
quiry, — copies of which are appended 
to this report,—one to the head of 
every course conducted in the academic 
year 1901-02, the other to students 
in each course, the number of students 
varying with the size of the course. 
The students were selected by a spe- 
cial clerk, who took from the official 
lists of the members of each course 
the names of men (still at the Univer- 
sity) representing every grade of 
scholarship found in the course; and 
as the clerk had no other knowledge of 
themen, the selection within each grade 
was virtually by lot. The circulars to 
students were numbered; and the sig- 
natures of the students — numbered 
correspondingly — were written on de- 
tachable slips, which were removed and 
filed by the clerk, and have not been 
seen by any one else. From the in- 


structors 245 replies were received; 
from the students 1757. The grades 
of the students who replied were as 
follows: 


A, 540; B, 560; C, 375; D, 210; E, 72. 


The large proportion of A and B 
men is due in part to the fact that the 
better scholars answered the inquiries 
more freely, but in part also to the 
small number of men not in high stand- 
ing who complete the work in the most 
advanced courses. 

The Committee is greatly indebted 
to all its correspondents. The in- 
structors, as a rule, replied with ful- 
ness and care; the students with frank- 
ness, good feeling, and intelligence. 
The Committee believes that the re- 
plies, taken together, afford, with due 
allowance for occasional prejudice and 
eccentricity, the best documentary evi- 
dence now existing in regard to the 
teaching in Harvard College; and that 
they bear witness to the high quality 
of the students and to the strength of 
the teaching force. Now and then, 
naturally enough, the same course and 
the same instructor that inspired some 
students repelled others; but there was 
an unexpected and gratifying amount 
of evidence that students who got low 
marks—even those who failed — 
could respect instruction from which, 
according to the official records, they 
had seemed to profit little. There 
was also enough adverse criticism to 
leave no doubt of the students’ sincer- 
ity. 

The replies of the students showed 
a general satisfaction with their choice 
of elective studies in all departments. 
The exceptions are sometimes per- 
sonal, and sometimes spring from a 
misconception of the ground covered 
by acourse. Of the 1757 answers to 
the question, “ Did your experience 
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justify your choice?” only 197, or 
one in nine, were negative; and only 99 
declared that the choice of the course 
in question was but partly justified. 
On the average, therefore, the students 
who replied were satisfied with five out 
of six of their elective courses. Such 
figures show that the choice of studies 
is intelligent, and that the courses are 
well conducted. It is not surprising 
that the good scholars were satisfied 
with their choice ina larger proportion 
of cases than the poor ones. Among 
the A men, only one elective course in 
12 did not justify, or only partly justi- 
fied, the choice; among the B men, 
one in 7; among the C men, one in 5; 
among the D men, one in 34; among 
the E men, about one in 2. 

A student who was not satisfied 
with his choice commonly gave his 
reasons; and even those who felt that 
their choice was thoroughly justified 
were not slow to make suggestions for 
the improvement of their courses. 
The students made, however, no ad- 
verse criticism of a general character 
beyond the extremely common com- 
plaint that they feel the need of being 
kept up to their work more regularly. 
This subject will be referred to in de- 
tail more than once in the progress of 
this report. 

One of the most interesting points 
brought out by the replies to the cir- 
culars was the great discrepancy be- 
tween the instructors’ and the students’ 
estimates of the time required for the 
work of the various courses. Although 
nothing is more likely to be inaccurate 
than a student’s estimate of the time 
he gave to a course, unless it be the 
instructor’s estimate of the time he 
needed to give, yet in the replies of 
more than 1700 students the inaccu- 
racies to some extent balance each 
other; and when the students’ esti- 
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mates fall almost universally short of 
the instructors’, the discrepancy means 
something. There can be no doubt 
that our instructors as a body deceive 
themselves as to the amount of work 
which their courses require. Their 
answers, though often vague, suggest 
a general impression that the amount 
of time for a single course, outside of 
the recitation or lecture room, ought 
to be about six hours a week. It is 
impossible to tell exactly from the an- 
swers of the students the amount of 
time that they give on the average to 
a course, because it is frequently im- 
possible to tell whether they include 
time spent in the laboratory or on a 
thesis; but, apart from laboratory 
courses and courses requiring theses,} 
the students’ estimates give the follow- 
ing results: 

[Figures with a dash between them indicate 
the number of hours of work a week done outside 
of the lecture room ; figures underneath indicate 
the number of courses in which that work was 
done, two half courses counting as a whole 
course. Thus, in one course less than one hour 
of work per week was done outside of the lecture 


room ; in each of six courses as much as one hour, 
and less than two.] 


6&6 6-7 7-8 
19} 10 3 


0-1 1-2 
x 6 


2-3 3-4 4-5 
20} 303 35 

From this array one can see that the 
average work done in acourse is a little 
over four hours a week. This result, 
however, is misleading; first, because 
the figures include the estimates of 
some members of the Graduate School; 
and, secondly, because in the table 
small courses with few students have 
the same weight as large courses with 
many students. The important point, 
therefore, in relation to the courses 
which require little work is not the 
numberof such courses but the Number 
of students taking them, a number 
shown in the following table. 


1 The number of courses omitted is 674. 
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t 0-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 
21 876 2498 2117 2056 355 82 29 
[The upper numbers indicate the number of 

hours of work per week; the lower ones the 

number of students who did that amount of 
work.] 


From this array it will be seen that 
the average amount of work done by an 
undergraduate in a course is less than 
3} hours a week outside of the lecture 
room. It should be added that more 
than half of the answers from which 
these results are derived came from 
men who attained the grade of A or B. 

Such an amount of work the Com- 
mittee regards as far toosmall. That 
there is intellectual activity in Har- 
vard College no one who knows its 
students can doubt; and in spite of 
many interests besides study much of 
this activity is exercised in college 
work. Yet it is clear that a great 
many undergraduates do not study so 
much as is necessary for the full bene- 
fit of a college education. In many 
courses the difficulty of keeping up a 
high standard is serious, the more 
serious because the notion that a 
single course requires little time has 
affected some of our best students, 
and has encouraged them in taking 
six courses a year. If the estimate of 
two hours out of the recitation room 
for one hour in it is reasonable — and 
the Committee believes that it is — 
few students, if any, can take six 
courses, and get the full benefit of them 
all. The student who every week has 
18 hours in the class room, and studies 
36 hours out of the class room, spends 
in College studies 54 hours a week, an 
average of 9 hours for each weekday. 
It is doubtful whether a young man 
working week after week can effect- 
ively spend in study more than 7 hours 
a day for 6 days a week, or 42 hours 
a week; and certainly a student work- 
ing 7 hours a day is an industrious 


student. Yet if such a student has 6 
courses of 3 lectures each, he devotes 
to his College work 18 hours in the 
lecture room, and 24 out of it. The 
Committee is of the opinion that there 
is in the College to-day too much teach- 
ing and too little studying, and that 
intellectual vigor and self-sufficiency 
would be promoted, if twice as much 
time were spent in study as in the lec- 
ture room. Yet the replies from stu- 
dents indicate that often the men who 
obtain high marks spend nearly half 
their time with the instructor. 

The Committee would suggest that 
a statement be made by the Faculty 
for the benefit of instructors of the 
number of hours a week which they 
should expect of men in their courses, 
and that a serious effort be made to 
maintain that standard in every course. 
In the large lecture courses, however, 
it is not always easy to raise the pre- 
sent standard. Increasing the pre- 
scribed reading, for example, does not 
necessarily increase the hours of work. 
On the contrary, it may lead to neg- 
lect of the reading altogether, or to 
reliance on bought summaries. What 
should be demanded is more intelli- 
gence in reading, and more effort in 
applying what is read. Such intelli- 
gence and such effort may be tested 
by “ quizzes” and the like. Students 
themselves express the opinion that 
the instructor or assistants should by 
means of frequent “ quizzes” or con- 
ferences keep them up to their work, 
and enable them to read with greater 
understanding. “Quizzes ” and confer- 
ences belong with elementary work. 
Theses can hardly be demanded in large 
elementary courses; they should begin, 
as the students themselves suggest, 
where “quizzes” cease. In 1901-02 
theses were required in 32 of the 
courses open to students in the College. 
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“ Quizzes,” conferences, or theses, 
enable the instructor to throw less 
weight on the midyear and final ex- 
aminations, and to distinguish more 
readily between real work and the 
semblance of work (based on printed 
notes and abstracts or on cramming). 
Though there are few courses in which 
grades are assigned on examinations 
only, yet examinations have on the 
whole an undue weight; and the length 
of the examination period fosters the 
notion that to take examinations on 
successive days is a hardship, and to 
take two on the same day an incon- 
ceivable hardship. Though it is true, 
as has been said, that much of the 
work of professional men in active 
life is a kind of cramming, and that 
thus in a sense cramming is training 
for emergencies, it is also true that 
inducements to cramming in college 
are inducements to the neglect of such 
regular work as is essential to success 
in active life. The Committee recom- 
mends closer attention to the rule 
which requires every instructor to as- 
sure himself by sufficiently frequent 
tests that his students are doing sys- 
tematic work. Furthermore, the in- 
structor should make clear to his class 
whether or not the final examination 
covers the work of the whole year. 
In the opinion of the Committee it 
should do so, though it naturally 
searches the work of the second half 
year more closely than that of the 
first. 

The problem of maintaining the 
standard of work concerns the greater 
part of the courses in College; but it 
is peculiarly pressing in the case of 
the large lecture courses. The know- 
ledge which the Committee has ob- 
tained about these courses is especially 
full; for each cireular sent to a stu- 
dent, though its chief object was to 


get information about a particular 
course, closed with a general question 
asking for an opinion on the value of 
the large lecture courses. By this 
means the Committee has obtained 
the impressions of many hundred stu- 
dents in regard to these courses; and it 
feels that it has gained a great deal of 
definite information about them. For 
many years there have been in the 
College one or two such courses — not 
always the same ones — which, though 
stimulating and cultivating, and in 
after years remembered as strong in- 
fluences, have required little or no 
work. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, even those courses would have 
been more generally profitable if they 
had got more work out of the stu- 
dents; and to increase their number 
would certainly be a mistake. In the 
other large lecture courses, the amount 
of work done outside of the lecture 
rooms appears to average from 2} to 
2% hours a week, which is certainly 
far too little. As in college work 
generally, so here especially, the stu- 
dents themselves feel the need of be- 
ing held to their work; and holding 
them to it is the more important and 
the more difficult because of certain 
parasitic growths that have been de- 
veloped by the large courses. The 
number of men in these courses and 
the nature of the subject have made 
it worth while for skilful coaches to 
perfect the art of preparing men 
superficially and transiently for the 
examinations, which in elementary 
subjects are often confined to rather 
general questions. The same causes 
have made profitable the sale of un- 
authorized printed or typewritten 
notes of the lectures, and what is 
worse, summaries of the prescribed 
reading. These notes and summaries, 
though defended by a few students, 
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are condemned by others as a serious 
menace to lecture courses; and in- 
structors also complain of the increase 
of this evil. 

Among the methods adopted with a 
view to raising the standard of work 
in these courses, two are in common 
use to-day. One of these, which may 
be called the conference method, em- 
ploys a number of assistants who meet 
the students individually, talk over 
their reading with them in order to 
ascertain that it has been done, and 
assist them by explanation, advice, 
and suggestion. As the number of 
men assigned to each assistant is 
large, he can give little time to each, 
and that only at long intervals, usually 
seeing each of his men for 10 or 15 
minutes at a time about once a month. 
The other method, which may be 
called the section method, confines 
the lectures to two of the three hours 
in the course, and divides the class into 
sections, each of which meets an assist- 
ant for examination, “quiz,” and dis- 
cussion, in the third hour. Under 
this system, each assistant has charge 
of about 120 men, who are divided 
into three or four sections. The 
former method is probably better for 
the more capable students who are 
willing to work, but does not stimu- 
late the indolent. In one large course 
using the conference method, the 
number of hours of work a week, as 
reported by students, runs from none 
to eight, while in the two large courses 
using the section method, it runs from 
one to four. The students themselves 
expressed a marked preference for the 
section method ; and this opinion is 
constantly repeated in their answers 
to the last question in the circular. 
The section method, they believe, 
keeps them up to their work. 


The students found fault to some 
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extent with the injustice of marking 
done in the same course by a number 
of different assistants, an injustice 
which it is probably -impossible to 
obviate altogether. Much more import- 
ant is the fault they found with some 
of the assistants themselves, and the 
complaint that the value of a course 
depends in large measure on the chance 
of getting a good assistant. There 
can, indeed, be no doubt that much of 
the effectiveness of any large lecture 
course depends on the quality of the 
assistants. The function of the in- 
structor is to stimulate and interest 
his hearers, while the responsibility 
for seeing that the work is done, for 
helping and explaining, and for main- 
taining the standard of the course, 
must rest chiefly with the assistants, 
who come into more immediate con- 
tact with the students. As the Uni- 
versity is now organized, these assist- 
ants are necessarily young men, and 
therefore without experience in teach- 
ing. The Committee feels the extreme 
importance of selecting the very best 
available men, and the false economy 
in failure to get them by reason of 
insufficient salaries. Some of the men 
are now as good as could be desired, 
but even these have charge of too many 
students. The need of a larger num- 
ber of competent assistants is felt by in- 
structors and students alike. Lectures, 
an entirely new form of instruction to 
hundreds of Freshmen, need to be sup- 
plemented by instruction and tests in 
small sections. Instead of one assist- 
ant for every 120 men, whom he meets 
in sections of 20, the Committee would 
recommend one assistant for every 80 
men, whom he should meet in sections 
of 20. A lesser improvement, yet a 
substantial one, would be effected if 
the head of each course should himself 
hold some conferences or keep an 
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office-hour, — should make himself 
more accessible to individuals in his 
audience. Even without such arrange- 
ments, he would be more accessible if 
the small number of our lecture and 
recitation rooms did not frequently 
prevent valuable discussion in the 
class room before or after the lectures. 
Besides complaining of the assist- 
ants, some students complained of cer- 
tain lecturers ; some of the difficulty 
of following a course; some of the 
difficulty of getting at the principal 
instructor ; many of the small require- 
ment in work. Some students con- 
demned large lecture courses alto- 
gether; more declared that they are 
good for some men and not for others ; 
many more said that some of them are 
good and others are not ; but the great 
majority of those whoanswered thought 
them valuable, because they opened 
large subjects of thought, or because 
they introduced many students to “ big 
men” in the Faculty, or even because 
they brought a large body of students 
together. The replies received by the 
Committee leave no reasonable doubt 
that there is a place, and an important 
place, for large lecture courses in Har- 
vard College, and that they are not 
destined to pass away with the further 
development of the elective system. 
In 1882-83 there were only 5 courses 
with more than 100 members, and none 
with more than 200; in 1892-93 there 
were 18 with between 100 and 200 
members, and 10 with more than 200; 
in 1901-02 there were 25 with between 
100 and 200 members, and 14 with 
more than 200. Moreover, the very 
large courses containing two fifths or 
more of a whole class have increased 
from three in 1882-83 to eight and a 
half in 1901-02 ; and in 1901-02 there 
were two elective courses each of which 
contained more than four fifths as many 
VOL. xu. — NO. 48. 40 
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students as could be found in the whole 
Freshman class. The larger these 
courses grow, the more evident it be- 
comes that the object of the lectures 
in them is not so much to impart 
concrete information as to stimulate 
thought and interest in the subject ; 
and since the stimulus depends in part 
on the attitude in which the audience 
stands towards the lecturer, it is im- 
portant that these courses should be 
conducted by the men who have al- 
ready achieved a reputation. Indeed, 
the replies of the students make it 
clear that to be effective the lecture 
courses must be conducted by the best 
lecturers in the University. 

Rumors of increasing disorder in 
lecture rooms led the Committee to 
issue a third circular, which was sent 
to every instructor in charge of aclass 
of 100 or more students. If the replies 
are accurate, there is less disorder in 
the lecture rooms than is alleged. A 
few instructors have had serious dis- 
turbances in large classes, or with 
great expenditure of strength have 
barely escaped such disturbances ; but 
in general the attitude of the students 
is friendly and reasonable. It may be 
added that order cannot reasonably be 
expected from large bodies of students 
who cannot hear the lecturer, or can 
hear him imperfectly. 

The Committee believes that the lec- 
tures in the large courses should treat 
general principles rather than details 
which may be readily obtained from 
books, and that in these and all other 
courses much which instructors now 
dictate or put upon the board should 
be printed or mimeographed. Further- 
more, it believes that, though large 
lecture courses which maintain the 
proper standard of work are both valu- 
able and necessary, it is a misfortune 
when they are required as preliminary 
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to all further study of the subjects 
that they treat. Such a requirement 
in some Departments amounts to little 
less than the reéstablishment of pre- 
scribed courses. 

An interesting problem was brought 
to the attention of the Committee by 
the students’ answers to the question 
why they had chosen this or that elect- 
ive course. Among both students and 
members of the Faculty there appears 
to be a growing tendency to regard 
certain subjects as designed peculiarly 
for general culture, and certain others 
as designed for the scholastic training 
of specialists. That a student’s opin- 
ion of the motives which induced him 
to elect a certain course is often far 
from correct is shown by the fact that 
the motive of general fashion was re- 
cognized by only two persons. Yet, 
though a student’s assertion that he 
elected a subject because he thought it 
valuable for general culture, or for 
general mental training, does not 
prove that he has recognized the chief 
motive of his choice, it does show how 
he regards that particular subject of 
study ; and when general eulture as a 
motive of choice appears frequently in 
certain Departments and infrequently 
in others, it becomes clear that the stu- 
dents regard the former as dealing with 
culture subjects, and the latter as not. 
It is noticeable that the students regard 
English and other modern languages, 
philosophy, history, geology, and some 
other studies, as culture subjects in a 
higher sense than mathematics, the 
classics, and most of the sciences. The 
Committee believes that such a dis- 
tinction is unfortunate, and that, so 
far as possible, every Department 
ought to provide courses for students 
who are not to be specialists in it, and 
that such courses should require as 
much systematic work as other courses 
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in the Department. A course of this 
kind should familiarize the student with 
the conceptions of principles on which 
the subject is based, with the methods 
of thought of those who pursue it, and 
with the tests of truth that are used in 
it. Such courses, which teach how 
men of letters and men of science, 
philosophers and historians, regard the 
world and its problems, are of value to 
specialists and non-specialists alike. 
At present it would appear that in the 
Departments where work is done 
mainly in the laboratory the descrip- 
tive courses are apt to be weak. The 
Committee appreciates the difficulty 
of the problem. Instructors who want 
excellent work from their students can 
get it more readily among those to 
whom the courses mean a part of a 
life-long career; and, on the other 
hand, the easiest way to induce stu- 
dents to take a subject for culture is 
to make it not too difficult. Hence 
one course tends to grow harder and 
more specialized ; and another, be- 
cause recognized as a culture course, 
softer and more general. These 
tendencies are dangerous to the char- 
acter of an institution such as ours. 

In conntction with this subject, the 
Committee would point out the im- 
portance of encouraging a greater 
number of men to take honors at 
graduation, and of making honors 
something more than a purely scholas- 
tic distinction for young specialists ; 
for the Committee believes that stu- 
dents in pursuit of general culture 
should be encouraged in a thorough 
and somewhat advanced study of sub- 
jects to which they do not intend to 
devote their lives. The fact that am- 
bitious students find little incentive to 
take honors is one of the glaring 
failures of oursystem. If honors were 
widely and truly attractive, we should 
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have fewer students of high rank de- 
voting a large proportion of their time 
to elementary work, and we should 
rouse the ambition of undergraduates 
to get in college a thorough training 
in at least one subject. The Commit- 
tee believes that every serious man of 
superior ability should look to final 
honors in some subject as a natural 
part of his undergraduate career. 
With all this in mind, the Committee 
recommends that honors be restricted 
to undergraduates ; that the require- 
ments for them be made, as far as pos- 
sible, less professional and of wider 
human interest ; and that candidates 
for honors receive greater encourage- 
ment, and successful candidates higher 
recognition. It suggests that, as at 
Oxford and at Cambridge, the names 
of all students who have received 
honors since honors were established 
be printed in the University Cata- 
logue. 

The Committee trusts that no one of 
its suggestions will be construed as an 
attempt to interfere with that freedom 
of instruction which has helped to 
make Harvard College what itis. The 
present methods of instruction are in 
some measure determined by depart- 
mental policy, or at least are in a gen- 
eral agreement with the ideas of the 
various Departments. Yet in detail 
each instructor is free to apply his own 
theories, and to follow his own bent. 
Such a relation of the instructor to the 
Department is what it should be ; and 
the Committee would deeply regret 
any action of the Faculty which might 
hamper the individual instructor in 
teaching as he thinks fit. It would 
recommend its suggestions, however, 
to the serious consideration of the sev- 
eral instructors ; and it would further 
urge each of them to read the com- 
ments of the students on his own 
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courses. It would also urge the chair- 
men of the several Departments to 
read the original documents relating 
to the courses under their supervi- 
sion. These documents in bound vol- 
umes may be seen in the University 
Library. 

No mention has been made of the 
suggestions from the instructors them- 
selves in regard to their own courses. 
These suggestions related mainly to 
increased expenditure in the form of 
laboratory facilities and additional as- 
sistants. As to laboratory facilities, 
the Committee does not feel qualified 
to express a general opinion, though 
the lack of elbow-room in the chem- 
ical laboratory is obvious to anybody. 
As to assistants, though the Commit- 
tee has already expressed its opinion, 
it wishes to reiterate as strongly as it 
ean its belief that a liberal policy to- 
wards assistants is essential to a gen- 
erally high standard of College work. 

The Committee proposes no formal 
vote, but summarizes its conclusions 
as follows: 

1. The relation between the instruct- 
ors and the students is good, and the 
students are in general satisfied with 
their elective studies. 

2. The average amount of study, 
however, is discreditably small. 

3. The difficulty of raising the stand- 
ard is seriously increased by students 
taking six courses each. 

4, The requirements of time and 
study in the various courses should be 
as nearly equivalent as possible. Cer- 
tainly there should not be such discrep- 
ancies as exist at present. 

5. Large lecture courses have come 
to stay. 

6. Yet in the large lecture courses 
a special effort should be made to in- 
crease the amount and the thorough- 
ness of the work. 
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7. For this purpose the number of 
assistants should be increased. 

8. Every effort should be made to 
secure such a number and such an 
apportionment of lecture rooms as shall 
enable the instructor to use his lecture 
room before and after the hour of his 
lecture. 

9. It is a mistake to prescribe in- 
troductory lecture courses as a prelim- 
inary to all further study of the sub- 
jects that they treat. 

10. Every subject in the College 
should be taught on the principle that 
a thorough knowledge of it is a valu- 
able part of a liberal education. 

11. Every serious man with health 
and ability should be encouraged to 
take honors in some subject. 

L. B. R. Briggs. B. S. Hurlbut. 

W. E. Byerly. J. B. Woodworth. 

A. L. Lowell. R. Cobb. 

M.H. Morgan. O.M. W. Sprague. 
C. H. Grandgent. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
The graduate degrees of M. E. 
(Mining Engineer) and Met. E. (Met- 
allurgical Engineer) have recently been 
established in the Lawrence Scientific 
School by votes of the Governing 
Boards of the University. These de- 
grees are open to students who have 
graduated in the program of Mining 
and Metallurgy in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, or who have completed a 
course of study accepted as the equiv- 
alent of that required for the S. B. in 
Mining and Metallurgy. Candidates 
for these new degrees will register in 
the Lawrence Scientific School as fifth- 
year students. Suitable courses have 
been added in the Department of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy for candidates for 
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these degrees, and instruction will be 
offered in the year 1904-05. 
J. L. Love, p ’90. 


MATHEMATICS. 


While the main work of the Depart- 
ment is necessarily work of class-room 
instruction, a number of other under- 
takings which supplement this work 
have been in progress during the last 
few years. Room 22 in Sever Hall 
has been used as a mathematical read- 
ing room for the last 16 years, and the 
departmental library which is housed 
there has been steadily though slowly 
growing during that time until now it 
contains not only a fair collection of 
the leading treatises on different parts 
of mathematics, but also the collected 
works of many of the great mathemati- 
cians of the 19th century, and files of 
a few mathematical journals. The 
reading room is thus becoming every 
year more nearly what the Department 
would like to have it, a place where stu- 
dents who have got beyond theelements 
of mathematics, graduates and under- 
graduates alike, can come into direct 
contact with the best mathematical lit- 
erature. This room also contains the 
George William Sawin collection of 
mathematical models. This collection 
was begun five years ago and now num- 
bers over 170 models of all descriptions 
— plaster casts, string models, metallic 
mechanisms, ete. It is increased every 
year from the income of a fund which 
was given to the University in memory 
of G. W. Sawin, ’84, who died in 1890 
as instructor in mathematics. Still 
another undertaking of the Depart- 
ment is the publication of the Annals 
of Mathematics. This journal, formerly 
published by the University of Vir- 
ginia, was transferred to Harvard five 
years ago, and has since then been ed- 
ited by a board appointed by the De- 
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partment. Among the objects of this 
journal may be mentioned on the one 
hand the encouragement of original 
work by persons just beginning their 
mathematical career either while still 
members of a graduate school, or soon 
after leaving one ; on the other hand, 
the publication of papers which, while 
not in any high scientific sense original, 
serve to introduce a beginner into some 
branch of mathematics which is not as 
yet easily accessible. Thus the jour- 
nal pursues in two ways a distinctly 
educational policy as distinguished from 
the more purely scientific purpose of 
the other mathematical journals of this 
country. Although the Annals has a 
good subscription list, it is impossible 
that such an undertaking should pay 
its way, and an endowment fund of 
$12,000 or $15,000 is necessary to place 
this unique, and, we believe, very use- 
ful journal on a permanent basis. May 
we not hope for such an endowment 
from some generous. graduate inter- 
ested in education in its broader and 
less conventional aspects ? 
Mazime Bécher, ’88. 


MUSIC. 

During the last few years the num- 
ber of students in Music was more 
than doubled. There are at present 
about 250 students in Music, and at 
the same rate of increase there will be 
over 300 students next year. Inorder 
to meet the requirements of instruc- 
tion the corps of teachers has been 
enlarged, and now consists of Prof. 
Paine, Asst. Prof. Spalding, Instructor 
Converse, and Assistant Stone. 

The following 9 courses will be 
given in 1904-05 : Harmony (Music 1), 
Advanced Harmony (Music 1 a), 
Counterpoint (Musie 2), Choral Coun- 
terpoint (Music 2 a), History of Music 
(Music 3), Musical Form (Music 4), 


Fugue (Music 5), Advanced Composi- 
tion (Music 6), Instrumentation 
(Musie 7). 

In 1871 Harvard established Music 
as an academic study at my sugges- 
tion. During the 34 years I have 
taught it has been my privilege and 
good fortune to develop this Depart- 
ment. Between 30 and 40 of my for- 
mer pupils, most of whom received 
honors in Music, have followed music 
as a profession. A number have 
achieved distinction as composers, 
teachers, or critics, as for instance: 
Arthur Foote, G. W. Burdett, H. T. 
Finck, Philip Goepp, W. R. Spalding, 
L. S. Thompson, P. L. Atherton, R. W. 
Atkinson, E. B. Hill, Fred. S. Con- 
verse, T. W. Surette, R. R. Gardner, 
A. P. Hyde, L. R. Lewis. 

Harvard was the first American 
university to establish the academic 
study of Music, and her example has 
been followed by Yale, Columbia, 
University of Pennsylvania, North- 
western University, Ann Arbor, and 
other seats of learning. Harvard has 
also recently established entrance ex- 
aminationus in Harmony and Counter- 
point, and the preparatory study of 
these subjects is being gradually in- 
troduced into the high schools and 
academies. Harvard is the leader in 
this movement, and other universities 
have already adopted entrance exami- 
nations in music. As music may now 
be offered as a subject for admission 
both to the College and the Scientific 
School, there is assured for the future 
a growth out of all proportion to that 
of the past. While much has been 
done by the Corporation to strengthen 
the Division of Musie, very little aid 
has been given by the Alumni. The 
time has now come for all the Alumni 
who are interested in the study of 
Music at Harvard — indeed, all who 
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are interested in the efficiency of the 
University as a whole, to contribute 
liberally to this end. Money is needed 
for musical instruments, books, and 
current expenses. For several years 
the present quarters of the Depart- 
ment— the single room in Holden 
Chapel — have been inadequate. And 
even these quarters are not secured to 
music students alone, who, outside of 
the lectures, require the room for re- 
search and study, in order to use the 
library of musical scores and piano in 
Holden Chapel. The covrse in the 
History of Music has grown too large 
for Holden Chapel, and the lectures 
are now given in Fogg Museum Hall. 
This necessitates a second library of 
music and musical instruments for 
Fogg Hall. Besides this, the conflict 
of hours between the courses is a great 
inconvenience to the instructors. The 
Division of Music, therefore, greatly 
needs a building of its own where the 
musical life of the University — with 
its lectures, conferences, and recitals 
—may concentrate. In this way only 
will the problem receive a final and 
wholly satisfactory solution. Plans 
and a sketch of the Music Hall have 
been made. The estimated cost of the 
building is $75,000 and the fund for 
administration $25,000. It is hoped 
that our Alumni and others interested 
in musical progress at Harvard will 
provide for this noble object. 

Mr. Francis Boott, of the Class of 
1831, has left a generous bequest of 
$10,000 to Harvard College, the in- 
come of which is to be devoted to an 
annual prize of $100 for the writer of 
the best composition in concerted vocal 
music. The competitors for this prize 
shall be either undergraduates or mem- 
bers of any Graduate School. 

J. K. Paine, h ’69. 
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ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


With a view to raising the minimum 
standard for the A. B. and A. M. de- 
grees the Academic Board has made 
the following rulings: 

(1) That after 1903-04 no student 
shall be allowed to receive credit for 
more than five courses in any year. 

(2) That no work taken by a stu- 
dent as an undergraduate shall be al- 
lowed to count after 1903-04 towards 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

At present the College regulations 
prescribe a maximum and a minimum 
amount of work which a student may 
take ineach year. For the minimum, 
a student must take in each academic 
year at least four courses in addition 
to prescribed English; for the maxi- 
mum, she may take and count towards 
a degree six courses a year, but not 
more. Of course it is understood that 
the Radcliffe College authorities, like 
the Harvard College Faculty, act on 
the principle that the completion of a 
prescribed number of courses and not 
a fixed number of years of study and 
residence entitles a student to a de- 
gree. The number of courses required 
for a degree is 17 or 174. Under the 
present practice a student may take 
the A. B. degree in three years. 

The number of students at Radcliffe 
College who have taken the degree in 
three years has not been large, but in 
the past two years there has been a 
decided increase. The disposition of 
most of the girls has been to do more 
than the required amount of work 
each year, with an inclination to take 
the degree as soon as they have earned 
it. The practice of offering on en- 
trance to College more subjects than 
are necessary is increasing, and is still 
possible under the new rules, so that a 
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girl who has anticipated two or two 
and a half courses at admission may 
take her degree in three years. Any 
girl may, and the exceptionally able or 
ambitious girl, impelled by a genuine 
love of study, doubtless occasionally 
will, take an additional course as an 
extra. Henceforth she simply will not 
receive credit for it. 

The motive of economy has had 
much to do with shortening the course. 
It may be that in some cases this mo- 
tive is stronger at Radcliffe than at 
Harvard. Moreover, the tuition is 
higher at Radcliffe than at Harvard,— 
though, by the way, some other col- 
leges for women are considering the 
question of a fee of $200. In many 
families where college education for 
boys is considered a necessity, college 
education for girls is still looked on 
as a luxury. 

The temptation to crowd many sub- 
jects into the year’s work is encour- 
aged by several influences. First of 
all, it must be remembered that more 
than 50 per cent. of the graduates 
teach. It is easy to see that in their 
eagerness to be prepared to offer what- 
ever they may be asked to teach they 
will wish to cover the greatest possible 
number of subjects, for to present a 
large variety of subjects is helpful to 
a young teacher. Hence the desire 
to take extra work. 

The Academie Board finds that the 
best interests of the girls are not served 
by a plan which tempts them to grad- 
uate in three years, and the more pru- 
dent of the students see the wisdom 
of distributing their work over four 
years, for they find this barely enough 
to cover all the subjects they wish to 
teach, or the particular subjects in 
which they wish to specialize if they 
are trying to prepare themselves for 
research work. Again, so far as health 
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is concerned, while it is not impossible 
for a girl to take six courses in any 
one year, it is a very serious question 
whether she will not incur a physical 
injury which will show in later life if 
she makes three years of uninterrupted 
severe work the basis for the still 
harder years of teaching which are to 
follow. The product of the four years’ 
course is almost always better than that 
of the three years’ course, whether we 
consider health, intellectual develop- 
ment, or maturity of character. 

For women the question of the work 
for the bachelor’s degree is not closely 
bound up with the question of profes- 
sional studies. Girls do indeed return 
for graduate study, but they do not 
look forward to spending three or four 
years in the professional schools to 
prepare themselves for the practice 
of law or medicine. With most girls 
it is not a question of six or seven 
years but a question of three or four 
years in the atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity. All the more reason then why 
the girl should have the full four years 
of college life. 

There is no economy in a three-year 
course if the student is to be a teacher. 
She may, it is true, begin teaching a 
year earlier, but she will not be so well 
equipped for her work. Radcliffe has 
the reputation of sending out the best 
teachers, and must live up to this re- 
putation. The college education does 
not consist in taking courses. From 
a purely academic point of view, tak- 
ing six courses a year does not develop 
ina girl the scholarly attitude of mind. 
A student who has not taken time to 
assimilate what she studies and to in- 
terest herself in the best there is in 
the life about her is not educated in 
the college sense of the word. 

When a student has given a definite 
portion of her time for needed rest, 
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recreation, and the civilizing influences 
which legitimately make a part of her 
college life, there is a certain amount 
of time for study and no more. On 
the ground that taking more courses 
does not make more time for study, 
it is considered better for her to con- 
centrate her work on a reasonable 
number of courses each year; for the 
student of even exceptional capacity 
ean with genuine hard work only suc- 
ceed in putting on six courses the 
same amount of time that she might 
more profitably put on four courses. 
What better thing can a girl get out 
of college than the power to discrimi- 
nate in favor of quality rather than 
quantity ? 

At the suggestion of Mrs. R. C. 
Cabot, a Radcliffe Auxiliary has been 
formed for the purpose of interesting 
the public in the work and life at Rad- 
cliffe College; of bringing before pos- 
sible students and their parents the 
unique advantages of Radcliffe; and 
of raising money for the various needs 
of the College. The Auxiliary consists 
of the President, the Dean, and the 
Treasurer of the College, six Asso- 
ciates chosen by the Associates, five 
Alumnae chosen by the Board of Man- 
agement of the Alumnae Association, 
and about 50 men and women, resi- 
dents chiefly of Boston and Cambridge, 
who are interested in the higher edu- 
cation of women and in Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The Executive Committee is 
made up of Mrs. R. C. Cabot, chair- 
man, Mrs. Henry Parkman, secretary, 
Mr. Briggs and Miss Irwin, ez-officio, 
Mr. F. P. Cabot, Mr. F. P. Fish, Mrs. 
W. M. Richardson, Mrs. R. S. Russell, 
and Mr. E. R. Warren. The first 
meeting of the Auxiliary was held on 
April 14at Mrs. Henry Whitman’s, at 
which speeches were made by Dean 
Irwin, Pres. Briggs, Pres. Eliot, and 
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Mr. H. L. Higginson, the treasurer. 
Mrs. Cabot presided and introduced 
the speakers. Miss Irwin gave the first 
address, saying in part: “ Let me begin 
with the opportunities of Radcliffe, and 
say that the opportunitits of Radcliffe 
are part and parcel of the opportuni- 
ties of Harvard ; because whatever we 
are we owe to what Harvard has 
helped us to be, and in the remarkable 
development of the University in the 
past 25 years Radcliffe has had its 
particular share. The traditions of 
scholarship, and of service and duty 
to country loyally and faithfully done 
are a part of the inheritance of Rad- 
cliffe College, for which we thank Har- 
vard College. It is the soil in which 
Radcliffe was planted and in which it 
has sprung up. We thank Harvard 
College for the time, thought, money, 
and fostering care that have been be- 
stowed upon us, and without which we 
could not have succeeded.” 

Pres. Briggs said: “ The first and 
greatest need of Radcliffe College, as 
I see it, is to be known for what she 
is. Her needs are many. She needs 
more land next her own. She needs 
alarge fund for purposes of instruc- 
tion. She needs new dormitories. She 
needs a new library, and she needs 
them all now. But beyond all this she 
needs to let all who believe in the 
education of women know what she is 
trying to do and what, in the face of 
many difficulties, is doing. As Har- 
vard teaches its men to hold their 
standards high, so Radcliffe teaches 
its women. Radcliffe ideals are Har- 
vard ideals, and those of us who be- 
lieve in Harvard for men must believe 
in Radcliffe for women.” 

Major Higginson made a direct and 
persuasive appeal for money. “I 
want your purses,” hesaid. ‘“ Every 
university is at the door of the poor- 
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house, and that is where it belongs. 
It gets more money to do more work, 
and then wants more money to carry 
it on.” 

Pres. Eliot, the closing speaker, 
said: “The convention which was en- 
tered into by Radcliffe College and 
Harvard University several years ago 
has turned out to be a very fortunate 
one. Indeed, if we may judge of the 
opinions that are expressed from time 
to time by visiting scholars from our 
own country and from Europe, the 
arrangement which we have made 
between Radcliffe and Harvard is the 
best that has been made in the world 
thus far for the promotion of the edu- 
cation of women. By this arrange- 
ment we utilize the large resources of 
an old and good institution for the ed- 
ucation of men. Harvard can do that 
without impairing in any way the work 
of Harvard College proper. Radcliffe 
is rendering an excellent service to the 
cause of education in the eastern end 
of Massachusetts. It is demonstrating 
that there is no good reason why the 
education of a girl should stop for life 
at 18. It is demonstrating that there 
is no good reason why a young woman 
should not have access in the forming 
years of her adolescence to the best 
teachers to be found in the country. 
It is demonstrating also— has demon- 
strated it already — that the advanced 
studies of 18 to 22 may be pursued by 
women with as much safety as regards 
health and strength as by men. I 
hope the graduates of Radcliffe will 
do their part in uplifting the profession 
of teaching in the secondary schools 
in the United States. I believe that 
the Radcliffe student has a unique 
opportunity in this respect simply be- 
cause she comes in contact only with 
teachers of the first order. I believe 
that is not to be said of any purely 
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woman’s college in this country. I 
feel that Radcliffeshould have a larger 
resort of graduate students just for 
this reason.” 

The purchase of Fay House was the 
first step in establishing Radcliffe Col- 
lege on the piece of ground bounded 
by Garden, Mason, and Brattle Streets. 
Fay House, with about 20,000 sq. ft. 
of land, was bought in 1885 for$20,000. 
By successive purchases the adjoining 
lots were added, —in 1887, for $10,000, 
the property at 20 Mason St., with 
two small lots (20,000 sq. ft. in all, on 
which the Gymnasium now stands); in 
1894, 8000 sq. ft. between Brattle and 
Garden Streets ; in 1895, the old Mon- 
roe House, now removed, and 14,820 
sq. ft. of land adjoining the Mason St. 
property, for $16,000; in 1896, 16,212 
sq. ft. of land at 8 Garden St. with the 
Vaughan House, for $25,000; in 1897, 
the Gilman School, with 10,185 sq. ft. 
of land, for $25,000; the Browne and 
Nichols School property containing 
12,765 sq. ft. for $36,000; 6545 sq. 
ft. of land at 18 Mason St., for $9000; 
and 6247 sq. ft. at 69 Brattle St., for 
$8500; in 1899, the property at 5 and 
7 Appian Way, 10,158 sq. ft. for 
$12,200; in 1900 the Quincey School- 
house, 8469 sq. ft., for 325,000; the 
houses and land at 12 and 18 Appian 
Way, 10,790 sq. ft., for $14,000; and 
in May of the same year, 300,000 sq. 
ft. of land bounded by Shepard, 
Walker, and Linnaean Streets, at a 
cost of $172,000. 

The College owns then about 444,- 
190 sq. ft. of land, of which 144,190 sq. 
ft. lie in one body, the detached pro- 
perty being on Walker and Shepard 
Streets. For all this, with the buildings 
which were upon it when the land 
was purchased, the College paid about 
$380,000. The College has received 
gifts of two buildings, the Gymnasium, 
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which cost about $62,500, and Bertram 
Hall, which cost about $66,000. It has 
also the fund of $120,000 for Agassiz 
Hall. Since the meeting of the Auxil- 
iary the College has received un- 
restricted gifts of $500 from Mrs. E. 
T. Wheelwright, and $1000 from Mr. 
C. P. Curtis. The College owns in 
cash and securities an endowment 
fund from which it derives an income 
and a scholarship fund which is grow- 
ing. 

The number of students registered 
for the year in the Gymnasium was 194. 
Owing to better attendance and more 
satisfactory grading of classes than 
heretofore the quality of work showed 
considerable improvement and there 
was a corresponding increase of inter- 
est on the part of the students. 

Two Competitive Gymnastic Meets 
were held under the direction of the 
Athletic Association. ’04 won the first 
of these by three points, and ’05 the 
second by nine points, giving the final 
honors and the cup to ’05. The Inter- 
elass Championship Basketball games 
were played in the spring. The set 
played between ’04 and ’05 was won 
by ’04 and that played between ’06 
and ’07 was won by ’06. The final set 
between ’04 and ’06 was won by 704. 
Of the field sports, Tennis prospered 
and good progress was made with 
Hockey. The teams met twice a week 
for practice in the fall and spring and 
played several match games. 

The prospects for the Swimming 
Pool did not at first seem hopeful; but 
a most generous offer from Mrs. 
Hemenway to contribute half the sum 
for the running expenses for the spring 
term immediately aroused interest on 
the part of the students, and their 
effective codperation made it possible 
to open the Pool on April 26 and use it 
for six weeks. 
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ALUMNAE, 


Frances G. Davenport, ’94, A. M. 
’96, has been appointed instructor in 
history at Vassar College for the year 
1904-05; Blanche E. Hazard, ’92-94, 
is to teach history in Miss Haskell’s 
school, Boston; Mary E. Church, ’95- 
98, is to be associated with Miss 
Frances V. Emerson as head of Miss 
Emerson’s school, Boston, and Miriam 
A. Bytel, ’95, is to teach the classics 
there; Maude L. Fellows, ’98, is to 
teach in the Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence ; Mabelle Moses, ’99-00, is 
teaching in the Newton High School; 
Jessie M. Douglass, ’01, is to be cata- 
loguer in the Brown University Li- 
brary; Juanita D. Wells, ’01, is teach- 
ing in the MacDuffie School, Spring- 
field; Gertrude D. Brooks, ’02, is to 
teach in the Walnut Hill School, 
Natick; Eleanor D. Cook, ’02, is to 
teach in the Misses May’s School, Bos- 
ton; Emma S. Lowe, ’02, is teaching 
in Miss Kimball’s School, Worcester; 
Katharine Lord, ’01-02, is to be 
reader in English at Bryn Mawr for 
the year 04-05; Caroline Strong, ’03, 
is to be instructor in English at Welles- 
ley College; Laura Bowman, ’04, is to 
teach in the Iowa State Normal School; 
Mary L. Cady, ’04, has received a 
graduate scholarship at Bryn Mawr 
for ’04—05 ; Mabel E. Hodder, ’03-04, 
has received the foreign fellowship of 
the Woman’s Education Association 
for 04-05. 

DEATH. 


Elizabeth H. Tenney, ’00, died at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 24, 1904. 


MARRIAGES. 
1898. Frances Blackler Keene to Dr. 
Harris Kennedy, at Lynn, Feb. 
16, 1904. 
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1899. Edith Gay to Charles Bittinger, 
at London, Eng., March 14, 
1904. 

Mary Potter Howland to James 

Weber Linn, at Chicago, IIl., 

March 26, 1904. 

Myra Hall Nichols to Frank 

Owen White, at Brookline, April 

27, 1904. 

Marian Sears Bennett to Wil- 

liam Bradford Robbins, at Way- 

land, May 3, 1904. 

Emily May MeAvity to Rev. 

Charles Deveber Schofield, at 

St. John, N. B., April 6, 1904. 

1902-03. Helen Ranney Day to Capi- 
tano Carlo Montanari, at New- 
ton, April 20, 1904. 

1902-03. Adaline Simmons Phillips to 
James Randolph Hall, at South 
Hanover, April 26, 1904. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


1899. 


1899. 


1903. 


1903. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


As June opens and the Finals begin, 
the Class of 1904 realize that their days 
in Cambridge are indeed numbered. 
The ball game, Class Day, Commence- 
ment, the boat race — it is going to be 
over and done with very soon now. 
Alma Mater gives them her last words 
of encouragement and advice and hope- 
fully watches them as they trudge out 
into the world. 

1904 is not to make its good-byes in 
quite the conventional manner. Ru- 
mors of plans to use the Stadium for 
some or all of the exercises on Class 
Day were heard whispered through 
the winter. Although pretty gener- 
ally pooh-poohed they gained enough 
ground so that the communication of 
the Class Day Committee, made pub- 
lic early in March, was not wholly a 
surprise. The committee, actuated by 
the danger from fire in the wooden 
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stands around the Statue, and by the 
general inadequacy of the Delta for 
the afternoon exercises, urged the use 
of the Stadium for the exercises which 
have in recent years been held at the 
Statue. Part of the committee’s letter 
read as follows : 

“Very opportunely for the Class of 
1904 the Stadium is first available 
this year. It is obvious that the dan- 
ger from fire would be eliminated, and 
the seating capacity satisfactorily in- 
creased. By fencing off the semi-cir- 
cular end an open air theatre seating 
for 9000 people can be arranged, 
whereas only about 3000 can be 
accommodated at the Statue. This 
should not be considered as opening 
the exercises to the general public, but 
merely as an opportunity for each 
Senior to obtain a fair number of 
tickets. 

“The following plan is suggested 
among others as a possible form of 
exercises to be held at the Stadium in 
the afternoon. Seniors will assemble 
in the Yard at 3.30 o’clock for the 
Tree exercises and cheering of build- 
ings, and march to the Field. This 
allows half an hour more than last 
year for getting to the Stadium. At 
4.30 o’clock the exercises at the 
Stadium will begin. As an innovation 
and an improvement it is suggested 
that the Ivy Oration be delivered here 
instead of at the morning exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, which are now rather 
lengthy. After the Ivy Oration the 
customary singing and cheering will 
take place, followed by the throwing of 
confetti as the Seniors pass out. . . . 

“The chief objections against going 
to the Stadium are the breaking of 
old college custom and the distance 
of the Stadium from the Yard. The 
first of these objections is more seem- 
ing than real, for the Statue exercises 
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were a makeshift from the old exer- 
cises, and are but six years old, having 
been started by the Class of ’98. The 
second objection may seem more seri- 
ous to sonre, but when one considers 
the ease and readiness with which 
fellows march to the games, it does 
not appear so objectionable.” 

A frenzied discussion was immedi- 
ately waged. All sorts of letters ap- 
peared in the Crimson, for and against 
the change, and several prolonged and 
spirited Class meetings were held. 
A number of men held out in favor of 
the Statue, even when it was urged that 
the Corporation would undoubtedly 
vote to forbid wooden stands. Indeed 
on March 14, they did take action to 
that effect ; the Class then voted to go 
to the Stadium on the afternoon of 
Class Day. 
there will be, and whether or not the 
Ivy Oration will be given there, re- 


Just what the exercises 


mains undetermined. 

Of course the Class Secretary and 
the committees have been in great 
trouble getting in the lives, photo- 
graphs, and statistics of the Class. Be- 
sides the Album, which isto be enlarged 
and improved, the Photographic Com- 
mittee will publish a new volume, 
“ The Harvard Year Book,” which will 
contain pictures and lists of member- 
ship of the College organizations, sum- 
maries, by the ’Varsity captains, of 
the year’s athletics, and illustrated ac- 
counts of such events as the observance 
of the President’s birthday, the com- 
pletion of the Stadium, and the Ham- 
let performances of Forbes-Robertson. 
A thousand copies of this book, well 
bound and printed, will be published 
about June 1, at what price has not 
yet been decided. 

During March, April, and the first 
weeks of May the College experienced 
its usual spring bustle of theatricals. 
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The first, chronologically, — and it 
may well be that it was first artistically 
also, — was the presentation in Ger- 
man, by the Deutscher Verein, of Carl 
Lauf’s comedy Pension Scholler. Be- 
sides the graduates’ night, the play 
was given in Cambridge, at Brattle 
Hall, March 18, and in Boston, at Pot- 
ter Hall, March 19. The farce is most 
amusing, whose situations the players 
worked effectively. Of the east, given 
below, W. E. Sachs, ’04, had the prin- 
cipal part, which he acted with unusual 
ease and life: 
W. E. Sachs, ’04 
Ulrike Sprosser, a widow, his sister, 
P. G. Henderson, ’05 
Ida, her daughter, 7. W. Anauth, ’07 
Franziska, another daughter, 


O. R. Koechl, 05 


Philipp Klapproth, 


Alfred Klapproth, 
C. Ehlermann, Jr., ’05 
Ernst Kissling, F.W. Cloud, ’05 
Fritz Dernhardy, 
H. Hagedorn, Jr., °O07 
Josephine Kruger, IW. 7H. Chase, ’04 
Scholler, kK. H. Gibson, ’04 
Amalie Pfeiffer, his sister-in-law, 
H. Hennebe rger, 05 
Friederike, her daughter, 
N. Edwards, ’05 
Eugen Rumpel, 
G. W. D. A. Gribble, ’05 
H. Bowditch, ’05 
Jean, waiter, R. H. Miller, ’05 
Waiters, Guests. 


Grober, 


The Delta Upsilon play was as 


usual the revival of an Elizabethan 
comedy, which this year was Ben 
The Alchemist. After the 


graduates’ night, April 4, it was played 


Jonson’s 


twice in Cambridge, once in Boston, 
once at Andover, and once at Welles- 
ley, under the auspices of the English 
Department of the college there. Mr. 
Arthur S. Hills acted as coach. The 
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production was careful and interesting. 
The great body of the College by no 
means appreciates the opportunity 
which the Delta Upsilon presents each 
year to see produced these classic 
comedies which are so very rarely put 
The cast of The Al- 
chemist was as follows : 


upon the stage. 


Subtle, the alchemist, 
C.. Kempner, ’06 
Dol, his wife, k. K. Smith, ’04 
Face, the housekeeper, 
P. E. Osgood, ’( 
Dapper, a lawyer’s clerk, 
A. L. Thayer, 
Drugger, a tobacco man, 
D. C. Manning, 1 L. 
Sir Epicure Mammon, a knight, 
R. S. Wallace, 
Lovewit, master of the house, 
H. S. Deming, ’05 
Pertinax Surly, a gamester, 
R. I. Underhill, ’06 
Tribulation Wholesome, a pastor of 
Amsterdam,  J//. McI. Holmes, ’06 
Ananias, a deacon, H. P. Johnson, 05 
Kastril, the angry boy, 
T. P. Smith, 05 
Dame Pliant, a widow, 
R. B. Gring, ’05 
J. Kerans, ’07 
Second Officer, J. F. Henderson, ’05 
Neighbors — F. M. Wright, ’06, K. 
Smith, 705, W. W. Thayer, ’06, J. F. 
Henderson, ’05, W. Lewis, ’05,H. H. 
3ennett, 04, B. Walton, ’O4. 


YS 


4 


04 


04 


First officer, 


The two final undergraduate plays 
of the spring were, as usual, the comic 
operas of the Hasty Pudding Club and 
the Pi Eta. A Crimson editorial ex- 
plained the futility of productions of 
this sort, but the advantage which 
the editorial recognized — of allowing, 
through the chorus, many men to par- 
ticipate —is likely to recommend the 
comic opera to these two organizations 
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for some time to come. Although 
these two shows, Will-o’-the- Wisp, of 
the Pi Eta, and Boodle & Co. of the 
Pudding, are so definitely of a kind that 
they invite comparison irresistibly, un- 
prejudiced judgmentis hardly tobe had. 
It seems only just, however, to say that 
probably the Pudding music was the 
most admirable feature of either show. 

Will-o’-the- Wisp was written by 
D. P. Cook, ’05 ; the musie was com- 
posed by F. H. Grey, ’06, A. T. Davi- 
son, ’06, and H. R. Pratt, ’06. Gradu- 
ates’ night was on April 15, just be- 
fore the recess, during which the play 
was given once in Lowell, once in Win- 
chester, and once, at a matinée, in Bos- 
ton ; after the recess, three perform- 
ances were given in the Pi Eta Club- 
house in Cambridge. The plot of the 
play deals with the sale of stock of the 
fraudulent Will-o’-the-Wisp mine to 
the inhabitants of a country village. 
The best acting was that of W. W. 
Fisher, ‘04, who played the part of a 
farmer. J. 8. Chipman, a graduate, 
danced in the show very beautifully, 
although he was not regularly in the 
cast, which follows : 


I. Will Ketcham, showman, 
C. P. Whorf, ’05 
Caleb Sweet, wealthy farmer, 
W. W. Fisher, 04 
Priscilla Sweet, H. LeS. Andrews, ’06 
Lucretia Smart, a gay grass widow, 
Dp: P, Cook, 05 
Goodbert Swift, a city lawyer, 
H. R. Pratt, ’06 
Nehemiah Obadiah Brown, a foolish 
schoolboy, W. S. Hall, ’05 
Ikey Ikklehopper, the Jew, 
F. E. Shirk, 06 
Belle Equestria, the showman’s wife, 
M. W. Jopling, 06 
Dr. Eza Pill, physician, 
J. V. Dignowity, 06 
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John Berry, undertaker, 
F. S. 
Rey. Dr. Soule, parson, 


Whitney, ’06 


ss 
e 


2. Olmsted, ’05 
The Village Bass, N. B. Wales, 05 

The book and the musie of the Pud- 
ding play, Boodle 4 Co., were the 
work of H. Otis, ’04, and J. H. Dens- 
more, ’04, respectively. The perform- 
ances began with graduates’ night, 
on April 30, when the play was ap- 
plauded to the echo by a big houseful 
of graduates. During the following 
week, the play was given twice in the 
H. P. C. Theatre, Cambridge, and four 
times in Boston, at Potter Hall. In 
the prologue of the play, Boodle, an 
Idaho rancher, falls asleep; in the play 
proper, of which the scene is a summer 
resort in American Dreamland, Boodle 
has become very rich. He meets two 
queer characters at White Isle, one a 
broken-down actor (C. A. Shea, ’O4) 
and the other, Fritz, his companion 
(H. Otis, ’04). 
comic and uncommonly well acted. 
The book of Boodle & Co. was good, 


the lyrics very good, and the music 


These two parts were 


quite the best the Pudding has had 
since The Sphinx. The cast was as 


follows: 


Simeon Boodle, rancher, hopeful but 
tired, J. P. Bowditch, ’05 
Mrs. Boodle, Simeon’s better and rul- 
ing half, R. Lane, ’04 
David Plumb, rancher, with tragic in- 
clinations, C. A. Shea, 04 
Elizabeth Boodle, daughter of Simeon, 
G. Lawton, 04 
Roger Fairfax, the pride of Bonanza, 
S. A. Welldon, ’04 
Mr. Moppet, proprietor and manager 
of White Isle Lodge, W. Field, ’05 
Minnie Moppet, his daughter, 
W. P. Sanger, ’05 
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Augustus Grenville, of London, 
G. Aertson, 05 
Duchess Marietta Chinolla, of Italy, 
W. M. Tilden, ’05 
Fritz, David’s unhappy companion, 
H. Otis, ’04 
Captain Trump, of U. S. Cruiser 
Alaska, A. V. Baird, ’04 
Cowboy, clerks, French school-maids, 
middies on the Alaska, White 
Isle guests, summer girls, waiters, 
ete. 


Quite another thing from these ama- 
teur performances were the two re- 
markable nights of Hamlet, given by 
Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and his com- 
pany, on a carefully built Elizabethan 
stage in Sanders Theatre. Prof. G. P. 
Baker, from the English Department, 
and Prof. H. L. Warren, from the 
Architectural Department, contrived 
together to make their theatre accurate 
and beautiful. Some 40 or 50 under- 
graduates acted as supernumeraries, 
representing gallants in the boxes, 
guards, and the audience of Eliza- 
bethans in the pit. Apart from Mr. 
Robertson’s performance, which is 
thought very highly of, the care taken 
with the accessories made the revival 
The dates 
The program 


unusual and impressive. 
were April 5 and 6. 
read as follows : 


The TRAGEDIE of 
HAMLET 
PRINCE OF DENMARKE 
By William Shakespeare 
As it hath been sundrie times publikely acted by 
the right honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine 
his servants. 
THE NAMES OF THE ACTORS: 
Claudius, King of Denmarke, Ian Robertson 
Hamlet, son to the late, nephew 
to the present King, Forbes-Robertson 
Fortinbras, Prince of Norway, West Drayton 
Guy Lane 
Arthur Harrold 
Leon Quartermaine 
N. Howard 
F, Bickley 


Polonius, Lord Chamberlaine, 
Horatio, friend to Hamlet, 
Laertes, son to Polonius, 
tosincrance, Courtier, 
Guildensterne, Courtier, 
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Osricke, Courtier, 

A Priest, 

Marcellus, Officer, 

Bernardo, Officer, 

Francisco, a soldier, 

Reynolds, servant to Polonius, 

First Player, 

Second Player, 

First Grave-digger, 

Second Grave-digger 

Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, 

Player Queene, 

Gertrude, Queen of Denmarke, 
mother to Hamlet, Jennie A. Eustace 

Ophelia, daughter to Polonius, Gertrude Elliott 
Lords, Ladies, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, 

and other attendents. Scene — Elsinore. 


H. Beaumont 
Morton Bennett 
J. R. Ryan 
Leonard Howe 
C. Kinnaird 

8. Macdonald 
James J. Ryan 
8. T. Pearce 
Ernest Cosham 
8. Thompson 
C. Aubrey Smith 
Auriol Lee 


The subject for this year’s Pasteur 
Medal debate was: ‘ Resolved, that 
complete secularization of education 
in France would be for the best inter- 
ests of the country.” It was the final 
debate of the interclass series, between 
the Seniors and the Sophomores, which 
teams had defeated previously the Jun- 
iors and the Freshmen respectively. 
The Sophomore team, which won, was 
composed of : J. W. Plaisted, A. W. 
Blackwood, M. Kabatchnick ; the Sen- 
ior team was made up of : N. Pereles, 
E. W. Baker, and F. W. Catlett. The 
Pasteur Medal 
Kabatehnick, ’06. 

In the ’Varsity debate with Prince- 
ton, May 6, the Harvard team, F. B. 
Wagner, 2 L., E. M. Rabenold, ’04, 
and R. W. Kelso, ’04, were given an 
opportunity to retrieve a little of the 
loss in debating prestige which Har- 
vard has suffered from two successive 
defeats by Princeton, and a defeat last 
autumn by Yale. The presiding officer 
was Alfred Hemenway ; the judges 
were: S.J. Elder, W. D. Lewis, and 
Samuel Bowles. We had the negative 
of the question, “ Resolved, that laws 
be passed compelling the management 
of a business undertaking which se- 
cures control of an industry to sell its 
products at reasonable rates and with- 


was awarded to M. 
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out discrimination.” The Princeton 
speakers were: J. L. Semple, ’05, N. 
M. Thomas, 705, and W. M. McCor- 
mick, P.G. The decision of the judges 
was in favor of Harvard. 

The Class of 1905 were given this 
year an opportunity to apply early for 
rooms inthe Yard. A special drawing 
for them was held in February. The 
tendency is very strongly in favor of 
uniting classes in certain buildings in 
the Yard, of making the older buildings 
more attractive, and of giving a pre- 
ference to the two upper classes. A 
committee, appointed to arrange for a 
permanent plan of assigning Yard 
rooms, consisted of R. F. Manning, 
04, L. Grilk, ’04, A. A. Ballantine, ’04, 
P. O. Mills, ’05, R. H. Bollard, ’05, 
R. D. Moot, 05, J. M. Montgomery, 
06, J. W. Burden, ’06, R. F. Guild, 
06, F. W. Sargent, 07, A. S. Cobb, 
07, F. H. Davis, 07. The plan they 
propose suggests using Holworthy al- 
ways for Seniors, and dividing the other 
Yard dormitories into groups, 
(a) Stoughton, Thayer, and Weld, and 
(b) Hollis, Matthews, and Grays. By 
assigning rooms in these groups by a 


two 


system of alternation, it is thought that 
men may be able to keep their rooms 
during their Junior and Senior years. 
The Corporation seems well disposed 
toward this plan. Moreover, a move- 
ment has been started by men in 1905 
to improve the old buildings with more 
bathsand otherconveniences. Although 
the arrangements are not perfectly 
definite yet, it is thought that subserip- 
tions can be readily raised and that the 
work will be begun as soon as the sum- 
mer vacation begins. 

After considerable discussion, early 
in April, on questions of constitution- 
ality, quorums, and so forth, the Union 
constitution was amended in various 
clauses, chiefly with regard to officers’ 
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7. For this purpose the number of 
assistants should be increased. 

8. Every effort should be made to 
secure such a number and such an 
apportionment of lecture rooms as shall 
enable the instructor to use his lecture 
room before and after the hour of his 
lecture. 

9. It is a mistake to prescribe in- 
troductory lecture courses as a prelim- 
inary to all further study of the sub- 
jects that they treat. 

10. Every subject in the College 
should be taught on the principle that 
. thorough knowledge of it is a valu- 
able part of a liberal education. 

11. Every serious man with health 
and ability should be encouraged to 
take honors in some subject. 

L. B. R. Briggs. B.S. Hurlbut. 

W. E. Byerly. J. B. Woodworth. 

1. L. Lowell. R. Cobb. 

Vv. H. Morgan. O.M. W. Sprague. 
C. H. Grandgent. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The graduate degrees of M. E. 
(Mining Engineer) and Met. E. (Met- 
allurgical Engineer) have recently been 
established in the Lawrence Scientific 
School by votes of the Governing 
Boards of the University. These de- 
grees are open to students who have 
graduated in the program of Mining 
and Metallurgy in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, or who have completed a 
course of study accepted as the equiv- 
alent of that required for the S. B. in 
Mining and Metallurgy. Candidates 
for these new degrees will register in 
the Lawrence Scientific School as fifth- 
year students. Suitable courses have 
been added in the Department of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy for candidates for 
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these degrees, and instruction will be 
offered in the year 1904-05. 
J. L. Love, p 90. 


MATHEMATICS. 


While the main work of the Depart- 
ment is necessarily work of class-room 
instruction, a number of other under- 
takings which supplement this work 
have been in progress during the last 
few years. Room 22 in Sever Hall 
has been used as a mathematical read- 
ing room for the last 16 years, and the 
departmental library which is housed 
there has been steadily though slowly 
growing during that time until now it 
contains not only a fair collection of 
the leading treatises on different parts 
of mathematics, but also the collected 
works of many of the great mathemati- 
cians of the 19th century, and files of 
a few mathematical journals. The 
reading room is thus becoming every 
year more nearly what the Department 
would like to have it, a place where stu- 
dents who have got beyond theelements 
of mathematics, graduates and under- 
graduates alike, can come into direct 
contact with the best mathematical lit- 
erature. This room also contains the 
George William Sawin collection of 
mathematical models. This collection 
was begun five years ago and now num- 
bers over 170 models of all descriptions 
— plaster casts, string models, metallic 
mechanisms, ete. It is increased every 
year from the income of a fund which 
was given to the University in memory 
of G. W. Sawin, ’84, who died in 1890 
as instructor in mathematics. Still 
another undertaking of the Depart- 
ment is the publication of the Annals 
of Mathematics. This journal, formerly 
published by the University of Vir- 
ginia, was transferred to Harvard five 
years ago, and has since then been ed- 
ited by a board appointed by the De- 
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partment. Among the objects of this 
journal may be mentioned on the one 
hand the encouragement of original 
work by persons just beginning their 
mathematical career either while still 
members of a graduate school, or soon 
after leaving one ; on the other hand, 
the publication of papers which, while 
not in any high scientific sense original, 
serve to introduce a beginner into some 
branch of mathematics which is not as 
yet easily accessible. Thus the jour- 
nal pursues in two ways a distinctly 
educational policy as distinguished from 
the more purely scientific purpose of 
the other mathematical journals of this 
country. Although the Annals has a 
good subscription list, it is impossible 
that such an undertaking should pay 
its way, and an endowment fund of 
$12,000 or $15,000 is necessary to place 
this unique, and, we believe, very use- 
ful journal on a permanent basis. May 
we not hope for such an endowment 
from some generous. graduate inter- 
ested in education in its broader and 
less conventional aspects ? 
Maxime Bécher, ’88. 


MUSIC. 

During the last few years the num- 
ber of students in Music was more 
than doubled. There are at present 
about 250 students in Music, and at 
the same rate of increase there will be 
over 300 students next year. In order 
to meet the requirements of instruc- 
tion the corps of teachers has been 
enlarged, and now consists of Prof. 
Paine, Asst. Prof. Spalding, Instructor 
Converse, and Assistant Stone. 

The following 9 courses will be 
given in 1904-05 : Harmony (Music 1), 
Advanced Harmony (Music 1 a), 
Counterpoint (Music 2), Choral Coun- 
terpoint (Music 2 a), History of Music 
(Music 3), Musical Form (Music 4), 
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Fugue (Music 5), Advanced Composi- 
tion (Music 6), Instrumentation 


(Music 7). 

In 1871 Harvard established Music 
as an academic study at my sugges- 
tion. During the 34 years I have 
taught it has been my privilege and 
good fortune to develop this Depart- 
ment. Between 30 and 40 of my for- 
mer pupils, most of whom received 
honors in Music, have followed music 
as a profession. A number have 
achieved distinction as composers, 
teachers, or critics, as for instance : 
Arthur Foote, G. W. Burdett, H. T. 
Finck, Philip Goepp, W. R. Spalding, 
L. S. Thompson, P. L. Atherton, R. W. 
Atkinson, E. B. Hill, Fred. S. Con- 
verse, T. W. Surette, R. R. Gardner, 
A. P. Hyde, L. R. Lewis. 

Harvard was the first American 
university to establish the academic 
study of Music, and her example has 
been followed by Yale, Columbia, 
University of Pennsylvania, North- 
western University, Ann Arbor, and 
other seats of learning. Harvard has 
also recently established entrance ex- 
aminations in Harmony and Counter- 
point, and the preparatory study of 
these subjects is being gradually in- 
troduced into the high schools and 
academies. Harvard is the leader in 
this movement, and other universities 
have already adopted entrance exami- 
nations in music. As music may now 
be offered as a subject for admission 
both to the College and the Scientific 
School, there is assured for the future 
a growth out of all proportion to that 
of the past. While much has been 
done by the Corporation to strengthen 
the Division of Musie, very little aid 
has been given by the Alumni. The 
time has now come for all the Alumni 
who are interested in the study of 
Musie at Harvard — indeed, all who 








are interested in the efficiency of the 
University as a whole, to contribute 
liberally to this end. Money is needed 
for musical instruments, books, and 
current expenses. For several years 
the present quarters of the Depart- 
ment—the single room in Holden 
Chapel — have been inadequate. And 
even these quarters are not secured to 
music students alone, who, outside of 
the lectures, require the room for re- 
search and study, in order to use the 
library of musical scores and piano in 
Holden Chapel. The course in the 
History of Music has grown too large 
for Holden Chapel, and the lectures 
are now given in Fogg Museum Hall. 
This necessitates a second library of 
for 


musical instruments 


Besides this, the conflict 


music and 
Fogg Hall. 
of hours between the courses is a great 
inconvenience to the instructors. The 
Division of Music, therefore, greatly 
needs a building of its own where the 
musical life of the University — with 
its lectures, conferences, and recitals 
—may concentrate. In this way only 
will the problem receive a final and 
wholly satisfactory solution. Plans 
and a sketch of the Musie Hall have 
been made. The estimated cost of the 
building is $75,000 and the fund for 
administration $25,000. It is hoped 
that our Alumni and others interested 
in musical progress at Harvard will 
provide for this noble object. 

Mr. Francis Boott, of the Class of 
1831, has left a generous bequest of 
$10,000 to Harvard College, the in- 
come of which is to be devoted to an 
annual prize of $100 for the writer of 
the best composition in concerted vocal 
music. The competitors for this prize 
shall be either undergraduates or mem- 
bers of any Graduate School. 

J. K. Paine, h ’69. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


With a view to raising the minimum 
standard for the A. B. and A. M. de- 
grees the Academic Board has made 
the following rulings: 

(1) That after 1903-04 no student 
shall be allowed to receive credit for 
more than five courses in any year. 

(2) That no work taken by a stu- 
dent as an undergraduate shall be al- 
lowed to count after 1903-04 towards 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

At present the College regulations 
prescribe a maximum and a minimum 
amount of work which a student may 
take ineach year. For the minimum, 
a student must take in each academic 
year at least four courses in addition 
to prescribed English; for the maxi- 
mum, she may take and count towards 
a degree six courses a year, but not 
more. Of course it is understood that 
the Radcliffe College authorities, like 
the Harvard College Faculty, act on 
the principle that the completion of a 
prescribed number of courses and not 
a fixed number of years of study and 
residence entitles a student to a de- 
gree. The number of courses required 
for a degree is 17 or 17}. Under the 
present practice a student may take 
the A. B. degree in three years. 

The number of students at Radcliffe 
College who have taken the degree in 
three years has not been large, but in 
the past two years there has been a 
decided increase. The disposition of 
most of the girls has been to do more 
than the required amount of work 
each year, with an inclination to take 
the degree as soon as they have earned 
it. The practice of offering on en- 
trance to College more subjects than 
are necessary is increasing, and is still 
possible under the new rules, so that a 
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girl who has anticipated two or two 
and a half courses at admission may 
take her degree in three years. Any 
girl may, and the exceptionally able or 
ambitious girl, impelled by a genuine 
love of study, doubtless occasionally 
will, take an additional course as an 
extra. Henceforth she simply will not 
receive credit for it. 

The motive of economy has had 
much to do with shortening the course. 
It may be that in some cases this mo- 
tive is stronger at Radcliffe than at 
Harvard. Moreover, the tuition is 
higher at Radcliffe than at Harvard,— 
though, by the way, some other col- 
leges for women are considering the 
question of a fee of $200. In many 
families where college education for 
boys is considered a necessity, college 
education for girls is still looked on 
as a luxury. 

The temptation to crowd many sub- 
jects into the year’s work is encour- 
aged by several influences. First of 
all, it must be remembered that more 
than 50 per cent. of the graduates 
teach. It is easy to see that in their 
eagerness to be prepared to offer what- 
ever they may be asked to teach they 
will wish to cover the greatest possible 
number of subjects, for to present a 
large variety of subjects is helpful to 
a young teacher. Hence the desire 
to take extra work. 

The Academic Board finds that the 
best interests of the girls are not served 
by a plan which tempts them to grad- 
uate in three years, and the more pru- 
dent of the students see the wisdom 
of distributing their work over four 
years, for they find this barely enough 
to cover all the subjects they wish to 
teach, or the particular subjects in 
which they wish to specialize if they 
are trying to prepare themselves for 
research work. Again, so far as health 
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is concerned, while it is not impossible 
for a girl to take six courses in any 
one year, it is a very serious question 
whether she will not incur a physical 
injury which will show in later life if 
she makes three years of uninterrupted 
severe work the basis for the still 
harder years of teaching which are to 
follow. The product of the four years’ 
course is almost always better than that 
of the three years’ course, whether we 
consider health, intellectual develop- 
ment, or maturity of character. 

For women the question of the work 
for the bachelor’s degree is not closely 
bound up with the question of profes- 
sional studies. Girls do indeed return 
for graduate study, but they do not 
look forward to spending three or four 
years in the professional schools to 
prepare themselves for the practice 
of law or medicine. With most girls 
it is not a question of six or seven 
years but a question of three or four 
years in the atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity. All the more reason then why 
the girl should have the full four years 
of college life. 

There is no economy in a three-year 
course if the student is to be a teacher. 
She may, it is true, begin teaching a 
year earlier, but she will not beso well 
equipped for her work. Radcliffe has 
the reputation of sending out the best 
teachers, and must live up to this re- 
putation. The college education does 
not consist in taking courses. From 
a purely academic point of view, tak- 
ing six courses a year does not develop 
ina girl the scholarly attitude of mind. 
A student who has not taken time to 
assimilate what she studies and to in- 
terest herself in the best there is in 
the life about her is not educated in 
the college sense of the word. 

When a student has given a definite 
portion of her time for needed rest, 
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recreation, and the civilizing influences 
which legitimately make a part of her 
college life, there is a certain amount 
of time for study and no more. On 
the ground that taking more courses 
does not make more time for study, 
it is considered better for her to con- 
centrate her work on a reasonable 
number of courses each year; for the 
student of even exceptional capacity 
ean with genuine hard work only suc- 
ceed in putting on six courses the 
same amount of time that she might 
more profitably put on four courses. 
What better thing can a girl get out 
of college than the power to discrimi- 
nate in favor of quality rather than 
quantity ? 

At the suggestion of Mrs. R. C. 
Cabot, a Radcliffe Auxiliary has been 
formed for the purpose of interesting 
the public in the work and life at Rad- 
cliffe College; of bringing before pos- 
sible students and their parents the 
unique advantages of Radcliffe; and 
of raising money for the various needs 
of the College. The Auxiliary consists 
of the President, the Dean, and the 
Treasurer of the College, six Asso- 
ciates chosen by the Associates, five 
Alumnae chosen by the Board of Man- 
agement of the Alumnae Association, 
and about 50 men and women, resi- 
dents chiefly of Boston and Cambridge, 
who are interested in the higher edu- 
cation of women and in Radcliffe Col- 
lege. The Executive Committee is 
made up of Mrs. R. C. Cabot, chair- 
man, Mrs. Henry Parkman, secretary, 
Mr. Briggs and Miss Irwin, ex-officio, 
Mr. F. P. Cabot, Mr. F. P. Fish, Mrs. 
W. M. Richardson, Mrs. R. S. Russell, 
and Mr. E. R. Warren. The first 
meeting of the Auxiliary was held on 
April 14at Mrs. Henry Whitman’s, at 
which speeches were made by Dean 
Irwin, Pres. Briggs, Pres. Eliot, and 
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Mr. H. L. Higginson, the treasurer. 
Mrs. Cabot presided and introduced 
the speakers. Miss Irwin gave the first 
address, saying in part: “ Let me begin 
with the opportunities of Radcliffe, and 
say that the opportunitits of Radcliffe 
are part and parcel of the opportuni- 
ties of Harvard ; because whatever we 
are we owe to what Harvard has 
helped us to be, and in the remarkable 
development of the University in the 
past 25 years Radcliffe has had its 
particular share. The traditions of 
scholarship, and of service and duty 
to country loyally and faithfully done 
are a part of the inheritance of Rad- 
cliffe College, for which we thank Har- 
vard College. It is the soil in which 
Radcliffe was planted and in which it 
has sprung up. We thank Harvard 
College for the time, thought, money, 
and fostering care that have been be- 
stowed upon us, and without which we 
could not have succeeded.” 

Pres. Briggs said: “ The first and 
greatest need of Radcliffe College, as 
I see it, is to be known for what she 
is. Her needs are many. She needs 
more land next her own. She needs 
alarge fund for purposes of instruec- 
tion. She needs new dormitories. She 
needs a new library, and she needs 
them all now. But beyond all this she 
needs to let all who believe in the 
education of women know what she is 
trying to do and what, in the face of 
many difficulties, is doing. As Har- 
vard teaches its men to hold their 
standards high, so Radcliffe teaches 
its women. Radcliffe ideals are Har- 
vard ideals, and those of us who be- 
lieve in Harvard for men must believe 
in Radcliffe for women.” 

Major Higginson made a direct and 
persuasive appeal for money. “I 
want your purses,” hesaid. “ Every 
university is at the door of the poor- 
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house, and that is where it belongs. 
It gets more money to do more work, 
and then wants more money to carry 
it on.” 

Pres. Eliot, the closing speaker, 
said: “ The convention which was en- 
tered into by Radcliffe College and 
Harvard University several years ago 
has turned out to be a very fortunate 
one. Indeed, if we may judge of the 
opinions that are expressed from time 
to time by visiting scholars from our 
own country and from Europe, the 
arrangement which we have made 
between Radcliffe and Harvard is the 
best that has been made in the world 
thus far for the promotion of the edu- 
By this arrange- 
ment we utilize the large resources of 
an old and good institution for the ed- 
ucation of men. Harvard can do that 
without impairing in any way the work 
of Harvard College proper. Radcliffe 
is rendering an excellent service to the 
cause of education in the eastern end 
of Massachusetts. It is demonstrating 
that there is no good reason why the 
education of a girl should stop for life 
at 18. It is demonstrating that there 
is no good reason why a young woman 
should not have access in the forming 
years of her adolescence to the best 
teachers to be found in the country. 
It is demonstrating also — has demon- 
strated it already — that the advanced 
studies of 18 to 22 may be pursued by 
women with as much safety as regards 
health and strength as by men. I 
hope the graduates of Radcliffe will 
do their part in uplifting the profession 
of teaching in the secondary schools 
in the United States. I believe that 
the Radcliffe student has a unique 
opportunity in this respect simply be- 
cause she comes in contact only with 
teachers of the first order. I believe 
that is not to be said of any purely 
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woman’s college in this country. I 
feel that Radcliffe should have a larger 
resort of graduate students just for 
this reason.” 

The purchase of Fay House was the 
first step in establishing Radcliffe Col- 
lege on the piece of ground bounded 
by Garden, Mason, and Brattle Streets. 
Fay House, with about 20,000 sq. ft. 
of land, was bought in 1885 for$20,000. 
By successive purchases the adjoining 
lots were added, —in 1887, for $10,000, 
the property at 20 Mason St., with 
two small lots (20,000 sq. ft. in all, on 
which the Gymnasium now stands); in 
1894, 8000 sq. ft. between Brattle and 
Garden Streets ; in 1895, the old Mon- 
roe House, now removed, and 14,820 
sq. ft. of land adjoining the Mason St. 
property, for $16,000; in 1896, 16,212 
sq. ft. of land at 8 Garden St. with the 
Vaughan House, for $25,000; in 1897, 
the Gilman School, with 10,185 sq. ft. 
of land, for $25,000; the Browne and 
Nichols School property containing 
12,765 sq. ft. for $36,000; 6545 sq. 
ft. of land at 18 Mason St., for $9000; 
and 6247 sq. ft. at 69 Brattle St., for 
$8500; in 1899, the property at 5 and 
7 Appian Way, 10,158 sq. ft., for 
$12,200; in 1900 the Quiney School- 
house, 8469 sq. ft., for $25,000; the 
houses and land at 12 and 18 Appian 
Way, 10,790 sq. ft., for $14,000; and 
in May of the same year, 300,000 sq. 
ft. of land bounded by Shepard, 
Walker, and Linnaean Streets, at a 
cost of $172,000. 

The College owns then about 444,- 
190 sq. ft. of land, of which 144,190 sq. 
ft. lie in one body, the detached pro- 
perty being on Walker and Shepard 
Streets. For all this, with the buildings 
which were upon it when the land 
was purchased, the College paid about 
$380,000. The College has received 
gifts of two buildings, the Gymnasium, 
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which cost about $62,500, and Bertram 
Hall, which cost about $66,000. It has 
also the fund of $120,000 for Agassiz 
Hall. Since the meeting of the Auxil- 
iary the College has received un- 
restricted gifts of $500 from Mrs. E. 
T. Wheelwright, and $1000 from Mr. 
C. P. Curtis. The College owns in 
cash and securities an endowment 
fund from which it derives an income 
and a scholarship fund which is grow- 
ing. 

The number of students registered 
for the year in the Gymnasium was 194. 
Owing to better attendance and more 
satisfactory grading of classes than 
heretofore the quality of work showed 
considerable improvement and there 
was a corresponding increase of inter- 
est on the part of the students. 

Two Competitive Gymnastic Meets 
were held under the direction of the 
Athletic Association. ’04 won the first 
of these by three points, and ’05 the 
second by nine points, giving the final 
honors and the cup to’05. The Inter- 
elass Championship Basketball games 
were played in the spring. The set 
played between ’04 and ’05 was won 
by ’04 and that played between ’06 
and ’07 was won by ’06. The final set 
between ’04 and ’06 was won by 704. 
Of the field sports, Tennis prospered 
and good progress was made with 
Hockey. The teams met twice a week 
for practice in the fall and spring and 
played several match games. 

The prospects for the Swimming 
Pool did not at first seem hopeful; but 
a most generous offer from Mrs. 
Hemenway to contribute half the sum 
for the running expenses for the spring 
term immediately aroused interest on 
the part of the students, and their 
effective codperation made it possible 
to open the Pool on April 26 and use it 
for six weeks. 
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ALUMNAE, 


Frances G. Davenport, 94, A. M. 
’96, has been appointed instructor in 
history at Vassar College for the year 
1904-05; Blanche E. Hazard, ’92-94, 
is to teach history in Miss Haskell’s 
school, Boston; Mary E. Church, ’95- 
98, is to be associated with Miss 
Frances V. Emerson as head of Miss 
Emerson’s school, Boston, and Miriam 
A. Bytel, ’95, is to teach the classics 
there; Maude L. Fellows, ’98, is to 
teach in the Lincoln School, Provi- 
dence ; Mabelle Moses, ’99-00, is 
teaching in the Newton High School; 
Jessie M. Douglass, ’01, is to be cata- 
loguer in the Brown University Li- 
brary; Juanita D. Wells, ’01, is teach- 
ing in the MacDuffie School, Spring- 
field; Gertrude D. Brooks, ’02, is to 
teach in the Walnut Hill School, 
Natick; Eleanor D. Cook, ’02, is to 
teach in the Misses May’s School, Bos- 
ton; Emma S. Lowe, ’02, is teaching 
in Miss Kimball’s School, Worcester; 
Katharine Lord, ’01-02, is to be 
reader in English at Bryn Mawr for 
the year 04-05; Caroline Strong, ’03, 
is to be instructor in English at Welles- 
ley College; Laura Bowman, ’04, is to 
teach in the Iowa State Normal School; 
Mary L. Cady, 04, has received a 
graduate scholarship at Bryn Mawr 
for 04-05 ; Mabel E. Hodder, 03-04, 
has received the foreign fellowship of 
the Woman’s Education Association 
for 04-05. 

DEATH. 


Elizabeth H. Tenney, ’00, died at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Feb. 24, 1904. 


MARRIAGES. 
1898. Frances Blackler Keene to Dr. 
Harris Kennedy, at Lynn, Feb. 
16, 1904. 
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1899. Edith Gay to Charles Bittinger, 
at London, Eng., March 14, 
1904. 

Mary Potter Howland to James 

Weber Linn, at Chicago, IIl., 

March 26, 1904. 

Myra Hall Nichols to Frank 

Owen White, at Brookline, April 

27, 1904. 

Marian Sears Bennett to Wil- 

liam Bradford Robbins, at Way- 

land, May 3, 1904. 

Emily May McAvity to Rev. 

Charles Deveber Schofield, at 

St. John, N. B., April 6, 1904. 

1902-03. Helen Ranney Day to Capi- 
tano Carlo Montanari, at New- 
ton, April 20, 1904. 

1902-03. Adaline Simmons Phillips to 
James Randolph Hall, at South 
Hanover, April 26, 1904. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


1899. 


1899. 


1903. 


1903. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


As June opens and the Finals begin, 
the Class of 1904 realize that their days 
in Cambridge are indeed numbered. 
The ball game, Class Day, Commence- 
ment, the boat race — it is going to be 
over and done with very soon now. 
Alma Mater gives them her last words 
of encouragement and advice and hope- 
fully watches them as they trudge out 
into the world. 

1904 is not to make its good-byes in 
quite the conventional manner. Ru- 
mors of plans to use the Stadium for 
some or all of the exercises on Class 
Day were heard whispered through 
the winter. Although pretty gener- 
ally pooh-poohed they gained enough 
ground so that the communication of 
the Class Day Committee, made pub- 
lic early in March, was not wholly a 
surprise. The committee, actuated by 
the danger from fire in the wooden 
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stands around the Statue, and by the 
general inadequacy of the Delta for 
the afternoon exercises, urged the use 
of the Stadium for the exercises which 
have in recent years been held at the 
Statue. Part of the committee’s letter 
read as follows : 

“Very opportunely for the Class of 
1904 the Stadium is first available 
this year. It is obvious that the dan- 
ger from fire would be eliminated, and 
the seating capacity satisfactorily in- 
creased. By fencing off the semi-cir- 
cular end an open air theatre seating 
for 9000 people can be arranged, 
whereas only about 3000 can be 
accommodated at the Statue. This 
should not be considered as opening 
the exercises to the general public, but 
merely as an opportunity for each 
Senior to obtain a fair number of 
tickets. 

“The following plan is suggested 
among others as a possible form of 
exercises to be held at the Stadium in 
the afternoon. Seniors will assemble 
in the Yard at 3.30 o’clock for the 
Tree exercises and cheering of build- 
ings, and march to the Field. This 
allows half an hour more than last 
year for getting to the Stadium. At 
4.30 o’clock the exercises at the 
Stadium will begin. As an innovation 
and an improvement it is suggested 
that the Ivy Oration be delivered here 
instead of at the morning exercises in 
Sanders Theatre, which are now rather 
lengthy. After the Ivy Oration the 
customary singing and cheering will 
take place, followed by the throwing of 
confetti as the Seniors pass out. . . . 

“The chief objections against going 
to the Stadium are the breaking of 
old college custom and the distance 
of the Stadium from the Yard. The 
first of these objections is more seem- 
ing than real, for the Statue exercises 
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were a makeshift from the old exer- 
cises, and are but six years old, having 
been started by the Class of ’98. The 
second objection may seem more seri- 
ous to sonte, but when one considers 
the ease and readiness with which 
fellows march to the games, it does 
not appear so objectionable.” 

A frenzied discussion was immedi- 
ately waged. All sorts of letters ap- 
peared in the Crimson, for and against 
the change, and several prolonged and 
spirited Class meetings were held. 
A number of men held out in favor of 
the Statue, even when it was urged that 
the Corporation would undoubtedly 
vote to forbid wooden stands. Indeed 
on March 14, they did take action to 
that effect ; the Class then voted to go 
to the Stadium on the afternoon of 
Class Day. Just what the exercises 
there will be, and whether or not the 
Ivy Oration will be given there, re- 
mains undetermined. 

Of course the Class Secretary and 
the committees have been in great 
trouble getting in the lives, photo- 
graphs, and statistics of the Class. Be- 
sides the Album, which isto be enlarged 
and improved, the Photographic Com- 
mittee will publish a new volume, 
“ The Harvard Year Book,” which will 
contain pictures and lists of member- 
ship of the College organizations, sum- 
maries, by the ’Varsity captains, of 
the year’s athletics, and illustrated ac- 
counts of such events as the observance 
of the President’s birthday, the com- 
pletion of the Stadium, and the Ham- 
let performances of Forbes-Robertson. 
A thousand copies of this book, well 
bound and printed, will be published 
about June 1, at what price has not 
yet been decided. 

During March, April, and the first 
weeks of May the College experienced 
its usual spring bustle of theatricals. 
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The first, chronologically, — and it 
may well be that it was first artistically 
also, — was the presentation in Ger- 
man, by the Deutscher Verein, of Carl 
Lauf’s comedy Pension Scholler. Be- 
sides the graduates’ night, the play 
was given in Cambridge, at Brattle 
Hall, March 18, and in Boston, at Pot- 
ter Hall, March 19. The farce is most 
amusing, whose situations the players 
worked effectively. Of the cast, given 
below, W. E. Sachs, ’04, had the prin- 
cipal part, which he acted with unusual 
ease and life: 
Philipp Klapproth, W. E. Sachs, ’04 
Ulrike Sprosser, a widow, his sister, 
P. G. Henderson, ’05 
Ida, her daughter, 7. W. Knauth, ’07 
Franziska, another daughter, 


O. R. Koechl, 


=~ 


05 

Alfred Klapproth, 

C. Ehiermann, Jr., 
F. W. Cloud, 


05 
Ernst Kissling, 05 
Fritz Dernhardy, 

H. Hagedorn, Jr., 
Josephine Kruger, W. H. Chase, 
Scholler, K. H. Gibson, 
Amalie Pfeiffer, his sister-in-law, 
H. Henneberger, 

Friederike, her daughter, 
N. Edwards, 


07 
04 
04 


05 


05 
Eugen Rumpel, 
G. W. D. H. Gribble, 
Grober, H. Bowditch, 
Jean, waiter, R. H. Miller, 
Waiters, Guests. 


05 
05 
05 


The Delta Upsilon play was as 
usual the revival of an Elizabethan 
comedy, which this year was Ben 
Jonson’s The Alchemist. After the 
graduates’ night, April 4, it was played 
twice in Cambridge, once in Boston, 
once at Andover, and once at Welles- 
ley, under the auspices of the English 
Department of the college there. Mr. 
Arthur S. Hills acted as coach. The 
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production was careful and interesting. 
The great body of the College by no 
means appreciates the opportunity 
which the Delta Upsilon presents each 
year to see produced these classic 
comedies which are so very rarely put 
upon the stage. The cast of The Al- 
chemist was as follows : 


Subtle, the alchemist, 
C. Kempner, ’06 
Dol, his wife, K. K. Smith, ’04 
Face, the housekeeper, 
P. E. Osgood, ’04 
Dapper, a lawyer’s clerk, 
A. L. Thayer, ’04 
Drugger, a tobacco man, 
D. C. Manning, 1 L. 
Sir Epicure Mammon, a knight, 
R. S. Wallace, ’04 
Lovewit, master of the house, 
H. S. Deming, ’05 
Pertinax Surly, a gamester, 
R. I. Underhill, ’06 
Tribulation Wholesome, a pastor of 
Amsterdam, HH. McI. Holmes, ’06 
Ananias, a deacon, H. P. Johnson, ’05 
Kastril, the angry boy, 
T. P. Smith, 05 
Dame Pliant, a widow, 
R. B. Gring, 05 
First officer, J. Kerans, ’07 
Second Officer, J. F. Henderson, ’05 
Neighbors — F. M. Wright, ’06, K. 
Smith, ’05, W. W. Thayer, ’06, J. F. 
Henderson, ’05, W. Lewis, ’05, H. H. 
Bennett, 04, B. Walton, ’04. 


The two final undergraduate plays 
of the spring were, as usual, the comic 
operas of the Hasty Pudding Club and 
the Pi Eta. A Crimson editorial ex- 
plained the futility of productions of 
this sort, but the advantage which 
the editorial recognized — of allowing, 
through the chorus, many men to par- 
ticipate — is likely to recommend the 
comic opera to these two organizations 
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for some time to come. Although 
these two shows, Will-o’-the- Wisp, of 
the Pi Eta, and Boodle & Co. of the 
Pudding, are so definitely of a kind that 
they invite comparison irresistibly, un- 
prejudiced judgmentis hardly tobe had. 
It seems only just, however, to say that 
probably the Pudding music was the 
most admirable feature of either show. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp was written by 
D. P. Cook, ’05 ; the music was com- 
posed by F. H. Grey, ’06, A. T. Davi- 
son, ’06, and H. R. Pratt, ’06. Gradu- 
ates’ night was on April 15, just be- 
fore the recess, during which the play 
was given once in Lowell, once in Win- 
chester, and once, at a matinée, in Bos- 
ton ; after the recess, three perform- 
ances were given in the Pi Eta Club- 
house in Cambridge. The plot of the 
play deals with the sale of stock of the 
fraudulent Will-o’-the-Wisp mine to 
the inhabitants of a country village. 
The best acting was that of W. W. 
Fisher, 04, who played the part of a 
farmer. J. S. Chipman, a graduate, 
danced in the show very beautifully, 
although he was not regularly in the 
east, which follows : 


I. Will Ketcham, showman, 
C. P. Whorf, 05 
Caleb Sweet, wealthy farmer, 
W. W. Fisher, 04 
Priscilla Sweet, H. LeS. Andrews, ’06 
Lucretia Smart, a gay grass widow, 
D. P. Cook, ’05 
Goodbert Swift, a city lawyer, 
H. R. Pratt, 06 
Nehemiah Obadiah Brown, a foolish 
schoolboy, W. S. Hall, ’05 
Ikey Ikklehopper, the Jew, 
F. E. Shirk, 06 
Belle Equestria, the showman’s wife, 
M. W. Jopling, ’06 
Dr. Eza Pill, physician, 
J. V. Dignowity, ’06 
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John Berry, undertaker, 
F. S. Whitney, ’06 

Rey. Dr. Soule, parson, 
R. Olmsted, ’05 
The Village Bass, N. B. Wales, ’05 


The book and the music of the Pud- 
ding play, Boodle § Co., were the 
work of H. Otis, ’04, and J. H. Dens- 
more, ’04, respectively. The perform- 
ances began with graduates’ night, 
on April 30, when the play was ap- 
plauded to the echo by a big houseful 
of graduates. During the following 
week, the play was given twice in the 
H. P. C. Theatre, Cambridge, and four 
times in Boston, at Potter Hall. In 
the prologue of the play, Boodle, an 
Idaho rancher, falls asleep; in the play 
proper, of which the scene is a summer 
resort in American Dreamland, Boodle 
has become very rich. He meets two 
queer characters at White Isle, one a 
broken-down actor (C. A. Shea, ’04) 
and the other, Fritz, his companion 
(H. Otis, 04). These two parts were 
comic and uncommonly well acted. 
The book of Boodle & Co. was good, 
the lyrics very good, and the music 
quite the best the Pudding has had 
since The Sphinx. The cast was as 


follows : 


Simeon Boodle, rancher, hopeful but 
tired, J. P. Bowditch, ’05 
Mrs. Boodle, Simeon’s better and rul- 
ing half, R. Lane, ’04 
David Plumb, rancher, with tragic in- 
clinations, C. A. Shea, ’04 
Elizabeth Boodle, daughter of Simeon, 
G. Lawton, ’04 
Roger Fairfax, the pride of Bonanza, 
S. A. Welldon, ’04 
Mr. Moppet, proprietor and manager 
of White Isle Lodge, W. Field, ’05 
Minnie Moppet, his daughter, 
W. P. Sanger, ’05 








Augustus Grenville, of London, 
G. Aertson, ’05 
Duchess Marietta Chinolla, of Italy, 
W. M. Tilden, ’05 
Fritz, David’s unhappy companion, 
H. Otis, ’04 
Captain Trump, of U. S. Cruiser 
Alaska, A. V. Baird, 04 
Cowboy, clerks, French school-maids, 
middies on the Alaska, White 
Isle guests, summer girls, waiters, 
etc. 


Quite another thing from these ama- 
teur performances were the two re- 
markable nights of Hamlet, given by 
Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and his com- 
pany, on a carefully built Elizabethan 
stage in Sanders Theatre. Prof. G. P. 
Baker, from the English Department, 
and Prof. H. L. Warren, from the 
Architectural Department, contrived 
together to make their theatre accurate 
and beautiful. Some 40 or 50 under- 
graduates acted as supernumeraries, 
representing gallants in the boxes, 
guards, and the audience of Eliza- 
bethans in the pit. Apart from Mr. 
Robertson’s performance, which is 
thought very highly of, the care taken 
with the accessories made the revival 
unusual and impressive. The dates 
were April 5 and 6. The program 
read as follows : 

The TRAGEDIE of 
HAMLET 
PRINCE OF DENMARKE 
By William Shakespeare 
As it hath been sundrie times publikely acted by 


the right honourable, the Lord Chamberlaine 
his servants. 


THE NAMES OF THE ACTORS: 





Claudius, King of Denmarke, Ian Robertson i 

Hamlet, son to the late, nephew : 
to the present King, Forbes-Robertson 

Fortinbras, Prince of Norway, West Drayton 

Polonius, Lord Chamberlaine, Guy Lane 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet, Arthur Harrold 

Laertes, son to Polonius, Leon Quartermaine 

Rosincrance, Courtier, N. Howard 

Guildensterne, Courtier, F. Bickley 
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Osricke, Courtier, H. Beaumont 
A Priest, Morton Bennett 
Marcellus, Officer, J. R. Ryan 
Bernardo, Officer, Leonard Howe 
Francisco, a soldier, C. Kinnaird 
Reynolds, servant to Polonius, 8. Macdonald 
First Player, James J. Ryan 
Second Player, 8. T. Pearce 


Emest Cosham 
8. Thompson 

C. Aubrey Smith 
Auriol Lee 


First Grave-digger, 

Second Grave-digger 

Ghost of Hamiet’s Father, 

Player Queene, 

Gertrude, Queen of Denmarke, 
mother to Hamlet, Jennie A. Eustace 

Ophelia, daughter to Polonius, Gertrude Elliott 
Lords, Ladies, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, 

and other attendents. Scene — Elsinore. 


The subject for this year’s Pasteur 
Medal debate was: ‘ Resolved, that 
complete secularization of education 
in France would be for the best inter- 
ests of the country.” It was the final 
debate of the interclass series, between 
the Seniors and the Sophomores, which 
teams had defeated previously the Jun- 
iors and the Freshmen respectively. 
The Sophomore team, which won, was 
composed of: J. W. Plaisted, A. W. 
Blackwood, M. Kabatchnick ; the Sen- 
ior team was made up of : N. Pereles, 
E. W. Baker, and F. W. Catlett. The 
Pasteur Medal was awarded to M. 
Kabatehnick, 06. 

In the ’Varsity debate with Prince- 
ton, May 6, the Harvard team, F. B. 
Wagner, 2 L., E. M. Rabenold, ’04, 
and R. W. Kelso, ’04, were given an 
opportunity to retrieve a little of the 
loss in debating prestige which Har- 
vard has suffered from two successive 
defeats by Princeton, and a defeat last 
autumn by Yale. The presiding officer 
was Alfred Hemenway ; the judges 
were: S. J. Elder, W. D. Lewis, and 
Samuel Bowles. We had the negative 
of the question, “ Resolved, that laws 
be passed compelling the management 
of a business undertaking which se- 
cures control of an industry to sell its 
products at reasonable rates and with- 
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out discrimination.” The Princeton 
speakers were: J. L. Semple, ’05, N. 
M. Thomas, 705, and W. M. McCor- 
mick, P.G. The decision of the judges 
was in favor of Harvard. 

The Class of 1905 were given this 
year an opportunity to apply early for 
rooms in the Yard. A special drawing 
for them was held in February. The 
tendency is very strongly in favor of 
uniting classes in certain buildings in 
the Yard, of making the older buildings 
more attractive, and of giving a pre- 
ference to the two upper classes. A 
committee, appointed to arrange for a 
permanent plan of assigning Yard 
rooms, consisted of R. F. Manning, 
04, L. Grilk, ’04, A. A. Ballantine, ’04, 
P. O. Mills, 05, R. H. Bollard, 05, 
R. D. Moot, 05, J. M. Montgomery, 
06, J. W. Burden, ’06, R. F. Guild, 
06, F. W. Sargent, ’07, A. S. Cobb, 
07, F. H. Davis, 07. The plan they 
propose suggests using Holworthy al- 
ways for Seniors, and dividing the other 
Yard dormitories into two groups, 
(a) Stoughton, Thayer, and Weld, and 
(b) Hollis, Matthews, and Grays. By 
assigning rooms in these groups by a 
system of alternation, it is thought that 
men may be able to keep their rooms 
during their Junior and Senior years. 
The Corporation seems well disposed 
toward this plan. Moreover, a move- 
ment has been started by men in 1905 
to improve the old buildings with more 
bathsand otherconveniences. Although 
the arrangements are not perfectly 
definite yet, it is thought that subserip- 
tions can be readily raised and that the 
work will be begun as soon as the sum- 
mer vacation begins. 

After considerable discussion, early 
in April, on questions of constitution- 
ality, quorums, and so forth, the Union 
constitution was amended in various 
clauses, chiefly with regard to officers’ 
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duties and the make-up of the house 
and membership committees. A little 
later, the regular spring elections were 
held, with results as follows, 335 be- 
ing the highest number of votes cast 
for any candidate: Pres., Major H. L. 
Higginson, [’55]; vice-pres., R. Ove- 
son, 05; sec., S. N. Hinckley, ’05; 
house committee, undergraduates, R. 
A. Derby, ’05, J. M. Montgomery, Jr., 
06, J. P. Bowditch, ’05, H. D. Kernan, 
05, J. Reynolds, Jr., 07, A. Johnson, 
’05, R. Grant, Jr., ’06; Law School, R. 
Ernst, 1L., A. H. Fox, 1 L.; Divinity 
School, H. A. Weston, 2 Div.; Graduate 
School, W. A. Colwell, 3G.; depart- 
ments outside of Cambridge, F. L. 
Burnett, 3 M., D. Gregg, 1 M.; mem- 
bership committee, undergraduates, D. 
J. Hurley, 05, F. K. Leatherbee, ’07, 
W. A. Schick, Jr., 05, O. D. Filley, 
06, R. H. Bollard, ’05; Law School, M. 
R. Brownell, 2 L.; Divinity School, H. 
A. Weston, 2 Div.; Graduate School, P. 
H. Allen, 1G.; departments outside of 
Cambridge, F. Peabody, Jr.,1M., F. 
B. Talbot, 3 M., E. P. Richardson, 2 
M.; library committee, W. C. Lane, ’81, 
W. Field, ’05, S. N. Hinckley, ’05, R. 
B. Merriman, ’96, J. H. Hyde, ’98, D. 
W. Ross, ’75, A. C. Travis, 05. At 
this balloting the members voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of having Union 
dues put on the term bills if the ar- 
rangement could be made. The Cor- 
poration, however, voted not to allow 
it. The payment of term bills, by the 
way, is to be, from now on, on a new 
basis, which requires earlier payments 
than before. 

Not for some years has President 
Eliot come so intimately before the 
eyes of the undergraduates as he has 
this spring. First the speech in Fan- 
euil Hall on labor union problems; 
then the splendid reception given him 
in the Union on his birthday, with his 
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very sincere speech to the students 
assembled there; and finally several 
addresses during the later spring, one 
in Sanders Theatre, on “The Indus- 
trial Conditions of Social Happiness,” 
one on “ Content in Work,” before the 
American Social Science Association, 
one on “ The Genius of the Unitarian 
Movement,” before the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and a lecture at a 
meeting of Philosophy 5. 

The Advocate officers from 1905 are: 
Pres., A. W. Page ; see. (for first half 
year), T. Ybarra; (for second half 
year), D. Davis ; business manager, 
W. C. Coleman. — Officers of the St. 
Paul’s Society : Pres., R. D. Shipman, 
’05; vice-pres., W. H. Bradley, '05; 
sec., W. E. H. Neiler, ’06; treas., H. F. 
Arens, ’07 ; librarian, E. K. Thurlow, 
06 ; chorister, A. W. Locke, ’05. — 
Officers of the Christian Association : 
Pres., K. C. MacArthur, ’05; vice-pres., 
R. D.Shipman, ’05; sec., R. H. Bollard, 
05; treas., A. E. Wood, ’06; librarian, 
A. Perry, ’06. — Officers of the Pierian 
Sodality: Pres., N. B. Wales, ’05; vice- 
pres. W. W. Barker, 05 ; manager, 
P. D. Howard, ’05; sec., G. F. Evans, 
05; treas., I. M. Atwood, ’04; libra- 
rian, F. N. Evans, 05. — C. H. Derby, 
1 L., is president of the Harvard Din- 
ing Association. — The Crimson has 
adopted a new set of rules for the 
competitors for places on its staff. 
More work is to be done by editors, 
in order that the work of the candi- 
dates need not be so severe. — The 
fourth seven of the Signet from 1905 
was as follows: C. Bigelow, R. H. 
Bollard, A. W. Locke, H. C. Egan, 
W. P. Sanger, A. M. Scully, W. C. 
Coleman. — The first and _ second 
groups of ten men each, elected to the 
Memorial Society from 1905, are as 
follows: J. P. Bowditch, C. L. Chan- 
dler, C. Ehlermann, W. Field, R. H. 
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Oveson, A. W. Page, A. C. Travis, 
H. B. Webster, N. Wigglesworth, R. 
Winsor, Jr., H. Bowditch, A. E. Chase, 
F. T. Colby, R. A. Derby, H.S. Forbes, 
A. Hemenway, Jr., S. N. Hinckley, 
P. D. Lamson, A. W. Locke, P. H. 
Muir. — Officers of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club: Pres., E. B. Krumbhaar, 
’04 ; vice-pres., J. T. Soutter, ’04; sec., 
J.P. Bowditch, ’05; treas., R. E. Sard, 
705; chorister, J. H. Densmore, ’04; 
librarian, A. Forbes, ’04; Kr., G. O. 
Winston, ’04. — Officers of the Fresh- 
man Glee Club: Pres., F. K. Leather- 
bee; vice-pres., G. .H. Stevenson; 
leader, L. Harrison. — At the Sopho- 
more dinner, March 23, the toasts were 
as follows (toastmaster, R. M. Poor) : 
“ The Class,” J. D. Nichols; “ Athlet- 
ies,” O. D. Filley; ‘“‘ The Press,” C. D. 
Morgan; “The Debating Club,” A. E. 
Wood. — At the Junior dinner, March 
29, the toasts were as follows (toast- 
master, W. Field): “ Athletics,” P. O. 
Mills; “The Press,’ A. C. Travis; 
“The Future,” H. C. J. Roelvink ; 
“The Class,” R. H. Oveson. — Dud- 
leian lecturer for the year was Prof. A. 
V. G. Allen, of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School. — Officers of the Deutscher 
Verein: Pres., C. Ehlermann, Jr., 
’05; vice-pres., H. Bowditch, ’05; sec., 
H. Hagedorn, Jr., ’07; treas., F. W. 
Cloud, ’05.— M. Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
lieu delivered his postponed series of 
Cercle Frangais lectures during April 
and May on the subject “ Christian- 
isme et Démocratie: Les Questions Re- 
ligieuses dans la France du XI Xieme 
Siecle.” — The Camera Club won from 
University of Pennsylvania in the third 
annual photographie competition held 
between the two universities. Officers 
of the Camera Club are: Pres., M. D. 
Miller, 2 M.; vice-pres., T. W. Sears, 
’06; sec.-treas., E. S. Bryant, ’06; cor. 
sec., V. H. McCutcheon, ’06; ex. 
VOL. x1, — No. 48. 41 
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com., W. C. Greene, m 03, O. F. Lang- 
mann, 706, N. F. Emmons, ’07, ptesi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretaries, 
ex officio. — Baron Kaneko, / ’78, lec- 
tured on the “ Law and Constitution 
of Japan,” on April 26, and on the 
‘¢Situation in the Far East,” on the 
following evening. — C. C. Washburn, 
05, and H. V. Blaxter, ’05, were re- 
cently elected editors of the Advocate. 
S. A. Welldon, 04. 


ATHLETICS. 
Dockey. 


The end of the Hockey season was 
marked by the steady development of 
what proved an even and in places a 
brilliant team. Practice games were 
played through the middle of Feb- 
ruary in preparation for the last pre- 
liminary game, which was with Yale, 
at the St. Nicholas rink in New York 
on Feb. 20. Harvard won by a score 
of 5 to 2; the play of the defense was 
especially firm. 

The two leaders in the intercollegiate 
league, now that the preliminary sea- 
son had closed, were Harvard and 
Yale. They met in the final game, 
again in St. Nicholas rink, on Feb. 27. 
Yale put up such a desperately deter- 
mined game that Harvard’s former 
advantage appeared gone. At the end 
of the two 20-minute halves the score 
stood 3-3. At the end of two extra 
periods of five minutes each neither 
side had been able to score, and all the 
players were thoroughly exhausted. 
After seven minutes of play in the 
third extra period, Clothier shot the 
winning goal for Harvard, leaving the 
score 4-3 at the end of this unusually 
long and severe game. The men who 
played on the Harvard Team were: 
forwards, Macleod, Townsend, Souther 
(capt.), Wilder; and Callaway and 
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Newhall, who were put in during the 
game; cover-point, Clothier; point, 
Carr; goal, Ivy. Of Harvard’s four 
goals, Souther shot two, Macleod and 
Clothier one each. T. Callaway, ’05, 
was elected captain for next year. 


Basketball. 


The close of the Basketball season 
was disappointing, as the following 
scores show : 

Feb. 4. H., 12; Brown, 22. 
13. H., 16; Columbia, 29. 
19. H., 11; Princeton, 40. 
20. H., 16; Univ. of Penn., 22. 

At this point, with three games of 
the intercollegiate series still to play, 
one with Cornell and two with Yale, 
it was discovered that they had been 
arranged under a misunderstanding; 
the management was taking the team 
out of town oftener than allowed by 
the Athletic Committee. The games 
were accordingly canceled, and the 
Team disbanded. J. F. Henderson, ’05, 
was elected captain for next year. 

The Freshman Team, however, con- 
cluded their season brilliantly. They 
were defeated only by Andover during 
their last month of play, whereas they 
won from Cambridge Manual Train- 
ing School, Boston English High 
School, Dedham High School, Dart- 
mouth Freshmen, and finally,on March 
5, from Yale Freshmen, by a score of 
15 to 12. 

Rowing. 

As I said in the last number of the 
Magazine, I believe that the majority 
of the undergraduates are concerned 
over the improvement of our rowing 
system because they wish to see a 
Harvard Eight defeat Yale. The sen- 
timent of the majority really seems to 
place this consideration first in arguing 
the advantages and disadvantages of 





any experiments witb our system, tried 
or suggested. It has been pointed out 
that the statement made in the March 
Magazine to the effect that the men in 
Cambridge were in favor of ‘almost 
any expedient to win” might possibly 
bear an interpretation damaging to us. 
I hasten to say what I hope is unnec- 
essary, that I referred only to per- 
fectly legitimate methods. 

In point of fact, the experiment 
which is being tried this spring, al- 
though we have no right to expect from 
it startling results after its first season, 
or even after its second, seems likely 
to show satisfactory returns imme- 
diately. A very strong boat was or- 
ganized in April, and has now been 
rowing a month with few changes. 
Mr. Colson’s coaching seems enthusi- 
astic and extremely intelligent ; and 
the Crew looks fast. Capt. Dilling- 
ham was unfortunate enough to con- 
tract blood-poisoning from injuries in 
his hand ; for some time in the latter 
part of April he was out of the boat, 
later resuming his place at bow, where 
he had formerly been rowing. Filley, 
Duffy, Lawson, and Swaim of last 
year’s Eight are again in the boat. 
Shuebruk is a ’Varsity oar of two and 
three years back. Smith was in the 
Four two years ago. Dillingham and 
Ober were inthe Four last year. The 
Eight is rowing in this order: Stroke, 
O. D. Filley, ’06; 7, J. P. B. Duffy, 3 L. ; 
6, E. E. Smith, 1 L.; 5, C. Lawson, ’05; 
4, W. Shuebruk, 3L.; 3, L. T. Swaim, 
705; 2, H. C. Ober, ’05; bow, H. G. 
Dillingham, ’04. The second and third 
boats, which are still being constantly 
shifted about, are made up of the fol- 
lowing men: Flint, Brownell, Bow- 
ditch, Pleasanton, Meier, Foster, John- 
son, Shepard, White, Macomber, Gill, 
Montgomery, Richmond, Switzer, Gar- 
diner, Lindsley, and Durfee. The cox- 
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swains of the first, second, and third 
crews respectively, are Green, Swan, 
and Chase. 

The crews worked during a part of 
the spring recess. It was not till about 
that time that the stroke was raised; 
for the first month on the water it had 
been kept near 20, and in great part 
lower. The new stroke seems to have 
been mastered with a good deal of 
readiness on the part of the men. 
Some of the more obvious innovations 
are: a quicker starting of the slides, 
with a proportionate slowing at the 
end; an earlier breaking of the arms; 
and less chance for overreaching. 


Class Rowing. 


The Class rowing this spring was of 
course put on a wholly new basis by 
the early choice of a ’Varsity squad. 
In order that the crews should not 
suffer, it was decided that there should 
be only one crew from each Class, in- 
stead of two,a Weld and a Newell, as 
there had been in other years. What- 
ever Class Crew candidates were left 
when the Class Eights had been picked, 
were to be organized into Weld and 
Newell second class crews, to race in 
pairs by classes, after which the three 
winners should row for the Club Class 
Championship, a thing now quite apart 
from the Class Championship. 

Work began indoors immediately 
after the Midyears. The Seniors got 
their eight men together early in the 
Tank, but the Juniors did not try to 
hurry matters and the Sophomores 
lost several men who were taken to 
the ’Varsity squad, or found ineligible. 
Owing to the slowness with which the 
ice cleared out of the river, the crews 
had only about four weeks of outdoor 
work before their race, which was 
rowed on April 13. The Law School 
Eight, which was organized late in 


March, did not even row daily till a 
short time before the race. The Sen- 
ior crew and the Sophomore crew 
moved to the Weld House when the 
river cleared; they were coached in 
the new stroke by Wray, who, how- 
ever, left on April 1, to be succeeded 
by Rice. The Seniors were coached 
by J. Lawrence, ’01, also ; the Sopho- 
mores received some coaching from 
J. F. Perkins, 99, and from Rice. 
The Juniors stayed at the University 
house, where Vail and H. Bancroft, 
700, coached them in the new stroke. 
The Law School, coached by Vail, did 
not attempt to change their stroke, 
which, in fact, was not completely uni- 
form, with Yale men at 7 and 4. 

As the season developed the Seniors 
retained their same eight men, who 
began to work together well. The 
Law School, however, individually 
very strong, appeared to be rowing, 
too, in unison. The Sophomores gave 
promise of speed, although their men 
were in greater part inexperienced. 
The Juniors were severely handi- 
capped by the loss of Tew and other 
men who, leaving, kept disturbing the 
development of the crew. 

April 13 proved a day almost as ill 
adapted for rowing as last year’s Class 
Race day when two crews sank. The 
crews rowed up stream into the teeth 
of a gale, which, blowing against the 
tide, kicked up a miserable sea. It 
was about six o’clock when J. J. Stor- 
row, who acted as referee, started 
them. The Law School dropped back 
at once. The Seniors and the Sopho- 
mores took the lead on even terms, 
but, as they approached the bridge, 
1904 drew away, rowing well together 
and over 30, which was higher than 
the other crews were rowing; from 
this point they increased their lead, 
spurting to 36 at the finish, when they 
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were about four lengths ahead of the 
nearest crew. The Juniors fought 
desperately with the Sophomores all 
the last mile, and beat them by a half 
length. The Law School, hopelessly 
back at the end of the first half-mile, 
finished several lengths behind the 
Sophomores. The time, owing to the 
very bad weather, was 12 m., 53 s. 
The crews rowed as follows : — 
Seniors: stroke, Macomber (cap- 
tain); 7, Gardiner; 6, Lindsley; 5, 
Meier; 4, Hanford; 3, Pierce; 2, Well- 
don; bow, de Rham; cox., Ivy. 
Juniors : stroke, Hurd; 7, Bowditch; 
6, McLeod (captain); 5, Joralemon; 
4, Deming; 3, Leaycraft; 2, James; 
bow, Eayrs; cox., Green. 
Sophomores : stroke, Soule; 7, Corlett; 
6, Lindsay; 5, Hollingsworth (cap- 
tain); 4, Sabine; 3, Williams; 2, Chan- 
dler; bow, Burden; cox., Borden. 
Law School: stroke, Brigham; 7, 
Auchincloss; 6, Brooks (captain); 5, 
Haycock; 4, Howe; 3, Ernst; 2, Wal- 
cott; bow, Morse; cox., Ogilby, ’07. 


Freshman Rowing. 


The Freshmen, like the ’Varsity, 
have been coached in Courtney meth- 
ods, by J. G. Smith, 1 L., a former 
Cornell coxswain. They rowed in 
barges until late in the season, keeping 
the stroke very low. The grading is 
not yet completed. The squad, com- 
prising three crews, includes the fol- 
lowing men: Sherwin, Bacon, Tappan, 
Wiswell, Farley, Davis, Corbett, Lilly, 
Goodale, Simmons, Hopewell, Emer- 
son, Richards, Reynolds, Swaim, De- 
vonshire, Maxon, Cate, Andrews, 
Ware, Lovell, McCook, Whitney; cox- 
swains, MacColl, Stone, Wiener. 


Club Rowing. 


The plan for the Class Crews in- 
cluded a set of second crews which 
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would row from the two clubs: a Weld 
Senior, a Newell Senior, a Weld Jun- 
ior, a Newell Junior, a Weld Sopho- 
more, and a Newell Sophomore. There 
was to be a preliminary set of races by 
classes, after which the three winners 
were to race. Only in 1906, however, 
were there enough unsuccessful candi- 
dates for the Class boat to make up 
both a Weld and a Newell crew. In 
the race between these two crews the 
Weld crew won. Thus the final race 
was to include the Weld Sophomores, 
the Newell Juniors, and the Weld Sen- 
The Junior crew, however, was 
compelled to disband. In the race, 
on April 13, the Sophomores won, row- 


iors. 


ing in the following order: stroke, 
Field (captain); 7, Upton; 6, Brown; 
5, Wilcox; 4, Burnett; 3, Soule; 2, 
Clark; bow, MacIntyre; cox., Risley. 

The Freshmen who failed to make 
the squad were formed into a Newell 
Freshman Eight and a Weld Fresh- 
man Eight, which rowed on April 15. 
The Weld crew, which won, rowed in 
the following order: stroke, French; 
7, Fay; 6, Durant ; 5, Foss; 4, Lane; 
3, Harrison; 2, Lanahan (captain); 
bow, Fuller; cox., Stone. 

After the spring recess, graded 
crews were formed at each club to 
race about June 1. At present writ- 
ing enough men had reported for only 
two boats at each club. It seems doubt- 
ful that a good enough crew can be 
organized to warrant being sent to 
the American Henley at Philadelphia, 
as had been planned, unless the ’Var- 
sity squad is cut and the ranks of the 
club crews thereby recruited. 


Baseball, 


More than 140 men presented them- 
selves as candidates for the ’Varsity 
and Freshman Baseball Teams at the 
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meeting of Feb. 15. Capt. Clark- 
son, Coach Frantz, and Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, addressed the men. Prac- 
tice began by squads next day in the 
cage. Two professional players, Ches- 
bro and Keeler, were employed to 
help in the coaching. The members 
of last year’s Team who reported were 
Clarkson, Coburn, Randall, Kernan, 


Carr, Matthews, Stephenson, and 
Quigley. E. L. Grant, ’06, a promis- 


ing third baseman, was declared ineli- 
gible by the Athletic Committee. 

Not till March 29 did outdoor work 
begin. Bad weather prevailed so con- 
stantly after that time, moreover, that 
the opening games of the season, with 
Vermont and with Trinity, could not 
be played. The team accordingly be- 
gan its southern trip during the re- 
cess inrather poor condition. George- 
town, with a well developed team, 
won from Harvard, 6-0. Improving 
as the trip progressed, however, the 
Nine defeated the University of Vir- 
ginia, Annapolis, and West Point. 
Holy Cross won the game at Worces- 
ter through Harvard’s weakness at 
the bat. Two days later, the Nine, 
though still batting badly, sueceeded 
in defeating Exeter. The whole sched- 
ule, with scores of the games which 
have been played, is as follows: 


April 9. Univ. of Vermont, canceled. 
11. Trinity, canceled. 
16. Georgetown, 6; H., 0; at George- 
town. 
18. Univ. of Virginia, 4; H., 11; at 
Washington. 
20. Annapolis, 2; H., 10; at Annapolis. 
23. West Point, 3; H., 12; at West Point. 
27. Univ. of Maine, canceled. 
30. Holy Cross, 3; H., 1; at Worcester. 
May 3. Exeter, 3; H., 6; at Exeter. 
5. Bates, 2; H., 6. 
7. Williams, 2; H., 6. 
9. Andover, at Andover, canceled. 
11. Dartmouth, 1; H., 4. 
14. Univ. of Penn., 3; H.,11; at Phila- 
delphia. 
18. Brown. 
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21. Colby. 

. Georgetown. 

. Princeton, at Princeton. 
. Brown, at Providence. 

. Bowdoin. 

. Andover. 

. Amherst. 

11. Univ. of Penn. 

15. Carlisle Indians, 

18. Holy Cross. 

23. Yale. 

28. Yale, at New Haven. 

2. Yale at New York, in case of tie. 


June 


July 


Clarkson, Coburn, and Castle have 
been pitching. Quigley and Stephen- 
son seem to be the best available 
catchers. Randall, Matthews, and 
Carr are at their old places of first 
base, shortstop, and third base, respect- 
ively. Stephenson, Bolton, and Kernan 
are the best candidates for second 
base. In the field, Marshall and Ker- 
nan appear to have earned their places 
definitely; Clarkson plays there when 
he is not pitching, but who the third 
man will be when Clarkson is regu- 
larly in the box has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Although the Freshmen began work 
when the ’Varsity did, with L. J. Daly 
as their head coach, they have pro- 
gressed so slowly that it is as yet hard 
to say how good a team they will have. 
In their first game they lost to Cam- 
bridge Latin School, 18-13. On April 
26, they defeated Dummer Academy, 
12-7. Later they won from Volk- 
mann’s, 11-2, and from Noble and 
Greenough’s, 16-15. In the last 
named game, the following Freshmen 
played: Dexter, Weston, Giles, Mahar, 
Evans, Sullivan, Sibley, Stackpole, 
Glidden, House, Greene. W. D. Dex- 
ter is acting captain. 

The second ’Varsity Nine has de- 
feated Groton, 10-1, in the only game 
it has played so far. 

The Leiter Cup series, in which 
there are 23 teams entered, has re- 
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cently begun. The final games will 
be played about June 1. 


Crack Ceam. 


The performances of the Harvard 
Team at the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion Meet on Feb. 13 were encourag- 
ing, for although Yale won the two- 
mile relay, the Harvard relay team 
in the shorter race defeated University 
of Pennsylvania and broke the re- 
cord for the distance, which is 1560 
yards. H. LeMoyne, ’07, won the 
shot-put at 46 ft. 44 in., which is better 
than Beck’s intercollegiate record. 

Regular work in preparation for the 
later season began on Feb. 29, under 
direction of Capt. E. C. Rust, ’04, J. 
E. Haigh, 1 L., and John Graham. 
The work was handicapped, as indeed 
all branches of athletics in Cambridge 
were this year, by the lateness of the 
spring. Delay in getting out of doors 
was without doubt responsible in part 
for the poor showing of the relay 
teams at Philadelphia during the re- 
cess. In both the one-mile and the 
four-mile events, the Harvard teams 
finished badly. At this meet, however, 
Gring’s pole-vaulting was encourag- 
ing. 

The only one of the college meets 
which has so far been held is the Hand- 
icap Games, May 2. New material 
showed up so well that nine handicap 
men won firsts, making excellent time, 
for the most part. The field events 
were less encouraging than those on 
the track. 

The Team has settled down to its 
last few weeks of work before the 
Dual Meet, which will be held on 
May 21, inthe Stadium, and the In- 
tercollegiate Meet, which will be held 
on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, a 


week later. 
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Tennis. 


At the close of the winter, the 
Tennis Association elected officers as 
follows: Pres., B. S. Prentice, ’05; 
vice-pres., H. H. Whitman, ’05 ; sec. 
and treas., R. N. Smither, ’06 ; Senior 
director, T. B. Souther; Junior di- 
rector, J. I. B. Larned; Sophomore 
director, R. J. Leonard; Freshman 
director, J. M. Morse. 

The Interscholastic Tournament, 
held as usual early in May, was won 
by N. W. Niles, of Boston Latin 
School, who won it last year. Class 
matches are soon to be begun, and 
a tournament with Yale is promised 
for later in theseason. Harvard can 
eall upon the following members of 
last year’s team to play again: B.S. 
Prentice, ’05, J. I. B. Larned, ’05, C. 
L. Cole, 3 L., and R. Bishop, 3 L. 


Golf, 


The Golf Team began practice late 
in April. Arrangements were made 
by which 10 men were allowed the use 
of the Oakley course and 10 the use 
of the Brookline Country Club course 
during May. All but two of the players 
who were on the championship team of 
last autumn are playing now. The first 
match of the season, with the Wollas- 
ton Golf Club, was won, 6-0, by a team 
made up of H. C. Egan, W. E. Egan, 
Chick, McBurney, Lamson, Lapham, 
and Gourlay. The rest of the schedule 
is as follows: 


May 7. Wanamoisett Golf Club, at Providence. 
14. Agawam Hunt Club, at Providence. 
18. Oakley Golf Club, at Watertown. 
25. The Country Club, at Brookline. 
30. The Massachusetts State Golf Associa- 
tion, at the Myopia Hunt Club, Ham- 
ilton. 


A match with Yale may also be ar- 
ranged. A university championship 
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tournament and an interclass tourna- 
ment were played in May. F. Ingalls, 
704, won the university championship. 


Lacrosse, 


Early Lacrosse practice began in the 
Gymnasium on Feb. 29. The prospects 
for a good team seemed bright, with 
eight of last year’s team again eligible, 
and an excellent coach engaged, in the 
person of the Canadian player, M. J. 
Shea. Before his arrival H. H. Ben- 
nett, 04, captain of the Varsity Team, 
coached the squads of the three upper 
classes, and H. V. Blaxter, ’05, coached 
the Freshmen. On March 24 work was 
begun on Holmes Field, later to be 
shifted to Soldier’s Field. In the Class 
series, begun before the Team went on 
its southern trip during the recess, the 
Juniors defeated the Seniors, 3-0; the 
Freshmen defeated the Sophomores, 
3-2. The final game, on May 3, was 
won by the Juniors, 7-0. 

The schedule, with the scores of 
games already played, is as follows: 


April 9. College of the City of New York, can- 


celed. 
16. Johns Hopkins, 12; H.,2; at Balti- 
more. 
18. Swarthmore, 8; H., 2; at Swarthmore. 
20. Lehigh, 4; H., 4; at South Bethlehem. 
30. University of Pennsylvania. 
May 9. Hobart. 
13. Columbia, 1; H., 3; at New York City. 
14. Crescent A. C., 8; H.,6; at Brooklyn. 
27. Cornell. 


Cricket. 


Seven of last year’s Cricket Team 
were eligible to start with the Team 
this year when practice began in the 
Gymnasium in the middle of March. 
F. C. Taylor, ’06, is captain. The 
schedule of games is as follows : 

April 30. Mohair Cricket Club, 52; H., 42; at 
Lowell. 


May 7. Brockton Cricket Club, at Brockton. 
11. Everett Cricket Club, at Cambridge. 
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14, Lynn Wanderers, at Lynn. 

17. Lynn Wanderers, at Lynn. 

20. University of Pennsylvania, at Phil- 
adelphia. 

21. Haverford, at Philadelphia. 

30. Cornell, at Philadelphia. 


Fencing. 


H. W. Holmes, 1 G., was captain 
of the Fencing Team during the sea- 
son just closed, which, although it was 
one of unusual activity, was not highly 
successful. On Feb. 13, the Team de- 
feated Mass. Institute of Technology. 
On Feb. 17 a novice tournament was 
held, won by W. MacLeod, ’05. At 
the close of February, on a trip to 
Ithaca and West Point, the Fencing 
Team was defeated by Cornell, 5 bouts 
to 4, and by West Point, 7 to 2. At 
a tournament held in Cambridge on 
March 4, Harvard was defeated by 
each of the other three teams entered : 
Technology, University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Yale finishing in that order. 
Later a Junior tournament was held 
which R. S. Earle, 2 L., won. The 
end of the season was marked by the 
annual Intercollegiate Meet held in 
New York during the first week in 
April. Here again the Harvard Team 
was signally defeated, finishing in fifth 
place ; West Point was first, followed 
by Columbia, Cornell, and Annapolis. 
W. MacLeod, ’05, was elected captain 
for next year. 


Football, 


The head coach of next year’s Eleven 
is E. N. Wrightington, ’97, who is, 
of course, well known as a Harvard 
coach, and as an official in big games. 
Capt. Hurley had a squad of men out 
for spring practice during the two 
weeks before the recess. The Football 
schedule for 1904 is: 


Oct. 1. Williams, at Cambridge. 
5. Bowdoin, at Cambridge. 











8. Univ. of Maine, at Cambridge. 

12. Bates, at Cambridge. 

15. West Point, at West Point. 

22. Carlisle, at Cambridge. 

29. Pennsylvania, at Cambridge. 
Nov. 5. Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 

12. Holy Cross, at Cambridge. 

19. Yale, at New Haven. 


S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


Athletic Committee Finutes. 


Meeting of Feb. 17, 1904. 

The appointments were approved of 
G. Sugden, ’07, and A. G. Kahn, ’07, 
as manager and assistant manager re- 
spectively of the Freshman Baseball 
Team ; and of H. S. Vanderbilt, ’07, 
as second assistant ’Varsity football 
manager. 

Voted: To request the resignation 
of the manager of the Basketball 
Team, and to instruct him to turn over 
his accounts and papers to the Gradu- 
ate Treasurer. 

Approval of the appointment of 
Edgar N. Wrightington, ’97, as head 
Football coach was authorized. 

The schedule of the Lacrosse Team 
was approved as follows : 

April 9. C. C. N. Y., at Cambridge. 
16. Johns Hopkins University, at Balti- 
more. 
18. Swarthmore, at Swarthmore, Pa. 
20. Lehigh Univ., at So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
30. Univ. of Penn., at Cambridge. 
May 9%. Hobart College, at Cambridge. 
13. Columbia, at New York. 
14. Crescent Athletic Club, at Brooklyn. 
27. Cornell, at Cambridge. 


Meeting of Feb. 24, 1904. 
Permission was granted to the La- 
crosse management to engage as paid 
coach M. J. Shea, a graduate of Ot- 
tawa University, Canada. 

Voted: (Regarding the distribu- 
tion of seats for the Yale Game) that 
hereafter on the application blanks 
the statement be inserted to the effect 
that the tickets applied for are for the 
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personal use of the graduate, and that 
a space be left for signature ; also 
that the privilege of applying for 
tickets to the big games on season- 
ticket coupons be abolished. 


Meeting of March 16, 1904. 

Approval was authorized of the ap- 
pointment of W. O. Dapping, 705, 
and W. A. Spencer, ’06, as manager 
and assistant manager respectively of 
the Basketball Team. 

Voted: To adopt the following ad- 
dition to Article II, Rule 5, of the 
Regulations on Athletics: “No stu- 
dent of Harvard University who has 
played on any semi-professional nine, 
or on any so-called summer baseball 
nine, shall represent Harvard Univer- 
sity in any public athletic contest until 
he has received special permission from 
the Committee.” 

Voted: To conclude arrangements 
with Roger Ernst, 1 L., to continue 
as Graduate Treasurer for the year 
1904-05. 


Meeting of March 24, 1904. 

The engagement was authorized as 
coach for the remainder of the season 
for the Weld Boat Club, of James 
Rice, formerly a professional coach at 
the Detroit Boat Club, in place of 
James Wray. 

The following coaches were ap- 
proved for the Class Crews: J. Law- 
rence, ’01, for 1904; H. Bancroft, ’97, 
for 1905; J. F. Perkins, ’99, for 1906 ; 
J. G. Smith, 1 L., for 1907. 

The expenditure of $350 was author- 
ized to secure a model of the Stadium 
to be a part of the Harvard exhibit at 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, the 
model to be the property of the Com- 
mittee. 

The appointments were authorized 
of M. H. Ivy, 04, and H. L. Tilney, ’06, 
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as manager and assistant manager re~ 
spectively of the Cricket Team. 

The construction was authorized of 
a suitable examination booth at the 
Crew quarters at New London. 

The following alteration of article 
II, Rule 6, of the Regulations on 
Athletics was adopted, the rule to read 
as follows: “ No student, whether he 
has represented one or more colleges, 
shall take part in intercollegiate con- 
tests for more than four years. This 
rule is to be construed as referring 
only to the four main branches of 
sport, namely, football, baseball, row- 
ing, and track athletics.” 

The following schedule of the 
Cricket Team was approved : 

April 23. Everett C. C., at Everett, 
30. Mohair C. C., at Lowell. 
7. Brockton, at Brockton. 


11, Everett, at Cambridge. 
14. Lynn Wanderers, at Lynn. 
77. “ “ “ 
20, Penn., at Phila. 

21. Haverford, at Phila. 

30. Cornell, at Phila. 


May 


Meeting of April 6. 


Voted: To make good to the Cor- 
nell Basketball management its finan- 
cial loss incurred through the failure 
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of the Harvard management to keep 
its engagements. 

Voted: To grant the request of the 
Class of 1904 to use the Stadium for 
Class Day exercises with the reservation 
that the Committee is not prepared to 
erect an awning over the Stadium. 


Meeting of April 27. 

The appointments were approved of 
J. M. Grose, ’05, as assistant manager 
of the University Lacrosse Team ; and 
of J. A. Sayler, 2 L., as head coach of 
the Lacrosse Team for the remainder 
of the season, without pay. 

Voted: To authorize the continu- 
ance of the collecting of athletic statis- 
tics which have been compiled during 
the last two years by H.S. Thomp- 
son, 799. 

R. D. Wrenn, 95, was authorized to 
continue as the University’s representa- 
tive on the Football Rules Committee. 

‘oted: That a committee of three 
be appointed to act in conjunction 
with the Chairman of the Athletic 
Committee and the Graduate Trea- 
surer, for the purpose of making a 
report on the financial policy to be 
followed by the Committee. 





THE GRADUATES. 


THE H-Y-P CLUB AT THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


The college men who were so fortu- 
nate as to visit the World’s Fair at 
Chicago no doubt cherish among lin- 
gering memories of that great holiday 
the lively Wednesday college nights 
in “Old Vienna,” when in partisan 
groups, around tables bunched to- 
gether, they beat time with steins to 
the music of the band, and a Philis- 
tine audience now and then heard with 


awe a nonchalant order to “bring ’86 
beers and bring ’em quick.” It is re- 


. membered also that later in the season, 


as those Wednesday nights became 
better known, each college and incor- 
porated academy in the land, not to 
mention night schools, sought recog- 
nition through insistent concatenated 
cheers that ceased to be funny after 
the thousandth repetition. Then the 
proud pioneers of the movement longed 
for a spot more secluded. 

Having in mind the experience in 
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Chicago, the graduates of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, living in St. Louis, 
conceived the plan of uniting in an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance to form 
an organization which should provide, 
at some convenient place on the grounds 
of the Universal Exposition of this 
year, suitable quarters for themselves 
and their guests, where there would 
be an echo of college life. This was 
determined upon only after each of 
the local graduate clubs had consid- 
ered and abandoned as too expensive 
a separate bungalow for each college. 
The result of the union of resources 
was the “ H-Y-P Club.’’ Instead of 
building a house the H-Y-P Club de- 
cided to accept some attractive quar- 
ters on the second floor of one of the 
mediaeval structures in the “ Tyrolean 
Alps,” a resort in character similar to 
the Old Vienna of Chicago, but more 
pretentious by far in both size and de- 
sign. The rooms are decorated in the 
ancient German style with highly col- 
ored mural figures, to which have been 
added the flags of the three colleges 
and the coats of arms. The Club has 
a dining-room separate from the pub- 
lic café, but served from the same 
kitchen. The bar service is also dis- 
tinct. A telephone in the Club enables 
men to communicate with friends in 
the city and to arrange conveniently 
matters of travel and accommodation. 
A cheerful attendant answers all rea- 
sonable questions and imparts con- 
fidential information, on request, as to 
the merits of the numerous amusement 
concessions. 

The windows of the Club open upon 
a baleony which overlooks a spacious 
public square in a typical village of 
the German Tyrol. In the centre is a 
merry fountain that mingles its laugh- 
ter with the strains of the German 
military band and the voices of the 


crowd seated at the tables in the open. 
Surrounding the square are the castle, 
town hall, the church, museum, and 
other characteristic buildings, copied 
with great fidelity and the stucco so 
discolored as to betoken great age. 
Looming up behind the tiled gables is 
a realistic mountain-side from which 
jut moss-covered rocks and dizzy crags 
bristling with fir-trees. The perspect- 
ive is so well worked out that, at a 
distance apparently of a mile up the 
ascent, one sees the roof of a chalet 
and then the timber-line. Far off 
against the sky is the broken ridge of 
white peaks, with purple shadows, so 
cleverly executed that the sense of 
illusion is complete. That is the view 
from the H-Y-P Club. At the pre- 
sent writing a real April snow has 
pressed so heavily on the mountains 
that a force of men has been busy 
shoveling off the snow-drifts to save 
the Alps from breaking through. 

The privileges of the Club are cor- 
dially extended to all Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton men who visit the Fair. 
The public is excluded. Unless a 
stranger should come with a member 
he should fortify himself with some 
means of identification so as to satisfy 
the door-man that he is not an impos- 
tor. He will be required to register 
his name, college, class, address, tem- 
porary stopping place, and the probable 
length of his visit. By this agency 


friends will be able readily to locate 


one another and make appointments 
to meet. The Harvard section urges 
strongly that all of their comrades go 
early to the Club and so make known 
their presence in the city. The Club 
is near the De Baliviére Avenue en- 
trance to the grounds, convenient to 
the steam and trolley cars and to a 
station of the intramural railway. 
Valentine Mott Porter, ’92. 
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HARVARD CLUBS. 


ALABAMA. 

The Harvard Club of Alabama was 
organized on April 4 at Montgomery 
with a membership of 50. The follow- 
ing officers were elected : Pres., F. G. 
Bromberg, 58 ; first vice-pres., J. W. 
Sanford, /’51; second vice-pres., A. Ty- 
ler, ’87 ; third vice-pres., C. H. Barn- 
well, p ’93; sec. and treas., H. Nelson, 
95. Pres. Eliot and the Deans of the 
various Schools of the University were 
elected honorary members. 


ANDOVER. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held March 8 at Phillips Inn, 
Andover. Dean B. S. Hurlbut of 
Harvard and Principal A. E. Stearns 
of Phillips Academy were the guests 
of the Club. Dean Hurlbut gave a 
short but interesting talk about con- 
ditions at Harvard. The old officers 
were reélected, viz.: Pres., Corwin 
F. Palmer ; vice-pres., Dr. C. E. Ab- 
bott ; sec. and treas., A. E. Hulme. 

A. E. Hulme, d ’92, Sec. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Saturn Club, April 19. 

Pres. F. M. Hollister, ’65, called the 
meeting to order. The Treasurer read 
his report showing a balance on hand 
of $155.31 in the General Fund and 
$135.45 in the Scholarship Fund. 
The report of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee was presented, stating that the 
money for the scholarship last year 
had been duly collected; that the 
Committee had sent out notices of the 
award, and after examination of cre- 
dentials and a personal interview, had 
awarded the scholarship to W. C. 
Krathwohl, ’07. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 


elected as follows: Pres., F. M. Hol- 
lister, 65; vice-pres., Frederic Almy, 
’80; sec. and treas., J. L. O’Brian, 
96 ; additional members of executive 
committee, H. A. Bull, ’95, and I. L. 
Fisk, ’97. 

The Scholarship Committee for the 
year consists of the President, Secre- 
tary, and three other members of the 
Club, to be named by the President. 

The business meeting being finished, 
the members adjourned to the dining- 
room, where the large Harvard flag, 
which had been flying all day from the 
flagstaff of the Club, was hung from 
the mantel. The guests were seated 
at small tables decorated with crimson 
roses and small Harvard flags, and the 
whole room was festooned with crim- 
son bunting. The decorations and the 
menu were provided for under the 
special directions of Shepard Kim- 
berly, 90, and Guthrie Gray, ’96, and 
were much admired. Every guest re- 
ceived a copy of a dinner-book con- 
taining the list of officers and former 
presidents of the Club, the menu and 
an original drawing on the front cover 
by Robert Edwards, ’03. This feature 
of the dinner was arranged by P. B. 
Goetz, ’93. 

The dinner was enlivened by im- 
promptu singing at all stages of the 
meal, and Pres. Hollister received a 
hearty welcome when he rose to open 
the after-dinner exercises. He paid a 
high tribute to Pres. Eliot, comment- 
ing on the celebration of his 70th birth- 
day, and reading the congratulatory 
message which had been sent by the 
Club, together with the reply received. 
He also spoke of the work of the Club 
in providing the scholarship awarded 
this year for the first time, and then 
called on C. P. Norton, ’80, to assume 
charge of the future proceedings as 
toastmaster. 
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In introducing the guest of the even- 
ing, Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, Mr. Norton 
as his classmate recalled college memo- 
ries which Prof. Hart afterwards char- 
acterized as products of Mr. Norton’s 
imagination, —to the great amusement 
of all present. Prof. Hart spoke for 
nearly an hour on the different aspects 
of Harvard’s greatness, giving it a just 
claim to be considered a National Uni- 
versity. He also told of the acquisi- 
tion by the Harvard Associates of the 
land between the Yard and the Sol- 
dier’s Field. His remarks were fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, and 
he was given three hearty cheers at 
the close of his speech. 

The toastmaster then called on J. L. 
O’Brian, ’96, and Eugene Warner, ’98, 
both of whom responded wittily and 
were well received. The exercises 
closed with the singing of “ Fair Har- 
vard” and a hearty giving of three 
long “Harvards” and three times 
three. 

In all, 50 men attended the dinner, 
which was unanimously voted a great 
success. Among those present, not 
already mentioned, were F. W. Fiske, 
*D5, the oldest graduate present, James 
M. Cassety, 56, William Nichols, ’63, 
Ralph Stone, ’72, A. C. Richardson, 
’73, E. B. Nelson, ’73, of Rome, who has 
never missed a dinner of the Club, J. B. 
Olmsted, ’76, Francis Almy and A. H. 
Lee, ’79, A. K. Muzzey, ’80, Dr. De 
Lancey Rochester, ’81, John Sedgwick, 
’83, E. B. Harvey, ’88, E. L. Jellinek 
and R. A. Kellogg, ’89, W. G. Meadows 
and H. T. Davis, ’90, David Gray and 
C. W. Cady, ’92, L. E. Desbecker, ’93, 
H. G. Meadows and M. S. Wheeler, 
04, the Rev. J. C. Ward and W. H. 
Jones, 96, F. C. Slee, L. S. ’96, G. B. 
Hanavan and F. B. Cooley, ’97, C. B. 
Hersey, J. P. Williams, Charles Bock 
and A.L. Becker, ’00, Dr. A. L. Chapin, 
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Niagara Falls, and D. K. James, ’03, 
R. D. Moot and R. W. Bryant, ’05. 

New members of the Club elected 
during the year were Charles Bock, 
Robert Edwards, C. B. Hersey, D. K. 
James, J. P. Williams, and W. H. 
Jones. The Club lost two members 
by removal from town, —F. K. Ker- 
nan, 97, and Aaron Turner, 01. One 
member, Dr. H. A. Foster, m ’71, 
died. 

Prof. Hart remained in Buffalo over 
Wednesday, April 20, and in the even- 
ing addressed the members of the 
Buffalo Historical Society and their 
friends in the lecture room of the So- 
ciety’s new building (which was the 
New York State Building at the Pan- 
American Exposition), on the subject 
of ‘*The Historical Basis of our 
Panama Policy.” The hall was com- 
fortably filled, and the address was 
listened to intently and was much ap- 
preciated by all who were present. 

Henry A. Bull, ’95, Sec. 


” 


CENTRAL OHIO. 

The 5th annual dinner was held at 
the Columbus Club, Columbus, O., on 
Feb. 13, 1904. Prof. G. F. Moore 
was present from Cambridge ; also the 
Hon. W. G. Harding, Lieut. Gov. of 
Ohio, and Dr. W. O. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of Ohio State University. 

The Hon. G. H. Stewart, ’67, presi- 
dent of the Club, acted as toastmaster. 

B. P. Bowman, ’91, in responding to 
the toast “Fair Harvard,” said in 
part: “ We hear much of Harvard in- 
difference. Certainly a Harvard Fresh- 
man entering the University often 
felt that the University was indifferent 
to his presence. It may have been in- 
different, for there was no hazing. A 
Freshman was treated as equal to a 
Senior, but the Freshman elected to the 
societies must be hazed. 
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“The society system ought to be 
sufficient explanation for athletic de- 
feats. At Yale the important societies 
were the Senior societies and the men 
were not elected to them until the end 
of the Junior year. Consequently 
during almost the entire course, the 
undergraduate was striving to main- 
tain his position in order to receive 
election to the Senior societies. In fact, 
I remember one noted athlete at Yale 
who was supposed to have lost his 
election to a Senior society through 
failure to continue to train for an ath- 
letic team. At Harvard the Hasty 
Pudding Club and Pi Eta were the only 
Senior societies. In the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club were elected about 100 men, 
the same number as were taken into 
the Institute of 1770 —a Sophomore 
society of which the A. K. E. was an 
inner chapter. But an election to the 
A. K. E. at the end of the Freshman year 
almost insured, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, the election to the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. In fact the first ten men 
of the A. K. E. were almost immediately 
elected to the prominent clubs. The 
result of this, to my own observation, 
was that the most prominent athletes 
of the Freshman Class, after being 
elected to the A. K. E., never continued 
severe training for athletics. I could 
name you a list of my own Freshman 
football team and crew, the major part 
of whom never continued to train for 
athletic sports in any systematic way. 
I remember distinctly the remark of 
one athlete, a prominent player on the 
Freshman football team, who stated to 
me in the Junior year that he did not 
care to train for the University football 
team because he was unwilling to give 
up his elub. 

“In many ways this system had ad- 
vantages. It enabled a greater num- 
ber of men to obtain some athletic 
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standing and it prevented too narrow a 
spirit as to the value of athletic victo- 
There were men who had been 
athletic in their Freshman year who 
continued to keep up moderate athletic 
training, but quietly withdrew from 
the regular contests, other men taking 
their places. 

“ Harvard with all her so-called in- 
difference certainly trains in manliness. 
The education at Harvard is broad — 
perhaps too liberal in the eyes of some. 
What it is at other places may be 
judged by the following incident. 
Some years ago I had upon the witness 
stand a rubber-expert, manager of one 
of the large rubber companies. He 
was cross-examined by opposing coun- 
sel somewhat as follows : 

Q. Where were you educated ? 

A. At Yale. 

Q. What course did you take ? 

A. Scientific. 

Q. What did you study ? 

A. (long pause) Arithmetic 
Botany. 

“Even a scientific student at Har- 
vard could name Fine Arts 3, Philo- 
sophy 1, Music 3, and enough to estab- 
lish some kind of education.” 

Mr. Bowman spoke of the value of 
the elective system, now so generally 
adopted in the colleges, and of Pres. 
Eliot’s potent and wise leadership in 
education in this country. 

Prof. G. F. Moore, in response to 
the toast “Harvard University of To- 
day,” told of the rapidity with which 
science advances and history is made, 
during the midyear examination pe- 
riod, and so in one sense, since he had 
been absent from Cambridge for three 
weeks, he hardly felt competent to 
speak on the University as it now is. 
But he proceeded to tell of very many 
things of interest, in connection with 
Harvard’s development. 


ries. 


and 
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Gov. Harding, in response to the 
toast “ The State and the University,” 
spoke of the magnificence of the work 
being done by the state for education 
in Ohio. But he emphasized the mag- 
nificence of the opportunity offered to 
the state of Ohio to do for her citizens 
what the endowed institutions of the 
Eastern States are doing for citizens 
of those states. There cannot be too 
much opportunity offered for educa- 
tion and there cannot be any hurtful 
competition amongst really good edu- 
cational institutions. 

Pres. Thompson responded to 
“Higher Education in Ohio.” He 
owned that Harvard is the mother of 
us all, and that we are proud of our 
descent. But we have different prob- 
lems, ina way, here in the Middle West 
from those of the Eastern seaboard. 
Or rather the people view education 
differently. Pres. Thompson said he 
had been interested to see how the 
college presidents from the East had 
observed this and were studying our 
situation. There is a practical demand 
made upon education, with us, that 
hardly exists in the East. This, of 
course, has the danger, that sordid 
purposes be made to rule in education. 
But it also has great use in keeping 
education in close touch with the peo- 
ple whom it is trying to serve, in pre- 
venting education from degenerating 
into mere culture. This is preémi- 
nently the case with astate university. 
The value of a college in a commun- 
ity was insisted upon as shown by 
the number of boys graduating from 
the East High of Columbus having 
in recent years increased beyond the 
number of girls, the absolute num- 
ber of girls increasing all the time ; 
whereas a few years ago the girls 
graduating outnumbered the boys 
about 6 to 1. 
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The ultimate dependence of all 
higher education upon private endow- 
ment was also advanced. Several 
presidents of state universities have 
acknowledged they have reached the 
limit with the state. The state is 
doing all she can, but the demands of 
the university increase in an ever in- 
creasing ratio. This is a blessing to 
the alumni and the citizens of the 
state generally if they will only rise 
to the opportunity. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the dinner, the Club put itself on re- 
cord as being in favor of the letter 
ballot in voting for Overseers. It 
adopted the following resolution 
offered by W. N. King, ’71: “ Resolved 
— That graduates of the University 
who have the right to vote for Over- 
seers at the annual elections, be per- 
mitted to do so by letter ballot without 
the necessity of being present.” 

Col. James Kilbourne was appointed 
orator for next year. Officers were 
elected, viz: Pres., W. H. Siebert, ’89; 
vice-pres., B. P. Bowman, ’91; sec. 
and treas., T. H. Haines, [01]. 

T. H. Haines, [’01], See. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

The annual dinner was held Feb. 20 
at the University Club. A little over 
150 members were present. Prof. 
Wm. James was a guest of the Club 
for the first time in its history, the 
other speakers being Russell Whit- 
man, 82, and G.S. Payson of the Yale 
Club. Although the dinner was not 
quite so well attended as usual, it was 
highly successful in every other re- 
spect. This was due in large measure 
to the assistance of the Glee Club, 
which, in the absence of Chorister 
Farwell, was organized and led by 
F. H. Gade, ’93. 

The committee of the Associated 
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Harvard Clubs having charge of the 
subscription to raise money for a por- 
trait of Pres. Eliot, to be hung in the 
Harvard Union, decided, at the time 
of the President’s birthday celebration, 
to codperate with the graduates in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
who were also contributing for this 
purpose. When the _ subscriptions 
reached $500, the amount required 
from Chicago and the West, this sum 
was turned over to Major Higginson, 
the treasurer of the fund. Subscrip- 
tions to this part of the fund were 
limited to $5 each. 

During the winter a committee, con- 
sisting of Thomas Taylor, Jr., / ’85, 
R. J. Cary, ’90, and W. M. Scudder, 
799, was appointed for the purpose of 
procuring new members for the Har- 
vard Union in this city. Thus far the 
committee has enrolled 25 new mem- 
bers, making the total Union member- 
ship in this Club 61. 

During the winter the Directors of 
the Club unanimously voted not to 
participate in a scheme to found a 
new University Club for young men 
who are unable to join the present 
University Club. This decision was 
based partly on the belief in the minds 
of the Directors that no real demand 
existed for such a club, and partly 
for fear that it might injure the older 
organization. 

40 resident and two non-resident 
members of the Club attended the 
convention of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs held in December at St. Louis. 
The Chicago party made the trip in 
two special cars, leaving Friday even- 
ing and returning Sunday morning 
after the dinner. All were very grate- 
ful to the Harvard men of St. Louis 
for their considerate hospitality. 

William K. Otis, ’98, Sec. 
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CINCINNATI. 

For its annual dinner the Harvard 
Club of Cincinnati united this year 
with the Yale and Princeton Clubs. 
The affair came off at the Queen City 
Club on March 22. There were many 
agreeable features, besides the charm 
of novelty, to make the dinner a great 
success. 

Pres. J. R. Holmes, ’78, of the Har- 
vard Club, after a brief preliminary 
speech, introduced Judge R. B. Smith, 
Yale, ’76, the toastmaster of the occa- 
sion. The speakers in order were 
Capt. E. M. Wood, Yale, ’57, of Day- 
ton, Ohio; Harlan Cleveland, Prince- 
ton, 85; Joseph Wilby, Harvard, ’75; 
I. M. Jordan, Yale, ’95; A. E. Willson, 
Harvard, 69, of Louisville, President 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs; and 
Judge P. S. Grosseup of Chicago, 
whose eloquent speech was the crown 
of the evening. 

J. E. White, ’77, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

There will be an important meeting 
early in June. Time and place will be 
duly announced. 

Secretaries are requested to corre- 
spond with Mr. George W. Cram, Re- 
corder, University Hall, Cambridge, 
who will assist in securing rooms in the 
Yard for their use on Commencement 
Day. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 

The Club held its annual meeting 
on Feb. 15. Prof. G. F. Moore of the 
Harvard Divinity School addressed 
the Club. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: Pres., Judge F. J. 
Wing; vice-pres., A. St. J. Newberry; 
sec. and treas., M. O. Simons. 

M. O. Simons, ’91, Sec. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The 8th annual meeting and dinner 
took place at the Massasoit House, 
Springtield, March 16. The presence 
of Pres. Eliot gave peculiar interest 
to the event, and nearly 100 Harvard 
men rallied to do him honor. Pres. 
Eliot was the oldest graduate present 
except the Rey. T. D. Howard, 748, 
of Springfield. The remarks of the 
speakers of the evening were, in many 
instances, directed to the long and val- 
uable service rendered by the Presi- 
dent of Harvard. The speech of Pres. 
Eliot gave a glimpse of his duties and 
what had recently been done at the 
University. H. G. Chapin, ’82, presi- 
dent of the Club, was toastmaster, and 
the guests besides the President were 
Samuel Bowles, editor of the Spring- 
field Republican, Dr. T. M. Balliet, 
Superintendent of Schools in Spring- 
field, and the Hon. C. W. Bosworth, 
Yale, ’83, president of the Yale Alumni 
Club of Western Massachusetts. Be- 
sides the guests, the Rev. Mr. Howard, 
Judge J. W. Mason, ’82, of North- 
ampton, Dana Malone, of Greenfield, 
W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, and G. M. 
Leonard, ’03, were the speakers. The 
souvenirs were the new Harvard Uni- 
versity Song Books. H. G. Chapin, 
’82, was reélected president of the 
Club; C.C. Hyde, ’92, of Hartford, 1st 
vice-pres., C. H. Beckwith, ’94, 2d 
vice-pres., and J. A. Denison, ’98, sec. 
and treas. 

Following are the present members 
of the Club: 

C. H. Barrows, ’76, C. H. Beckwith, 
94, C. J. Bellamy, ’76, E. J. Belt, m 
00, R. A. Bidwell, ’99, C. W. Bliss, ’84, 
S. Bowles, Jr., 07, J. N. Boyer, m’99, 
D. J. Brown, m ’86, R. S. Benner, ’99, 
A.W.Callender, 02, F. W. Chapin, ’70, 
H. G. Chapin, ’82, A. E. Corbin, ’01, P. 
M. Cort, m ’02, G. A. Denison, ’70, J. 
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A. Denison, ’98, N. Egbert, ’00, R. W. 
Ellis, ’79, R. S. Folsom, 1 ’02, E. F. 
Gates, Sp. 05, L. E. Herrick, ’97, C. 
P. Hooker, m ’79, T. D. Howard, ’48, 
E. P. Howes, m, F. M. Jones, ’96, G. 
M. Leonard, 03, A. R. Lincoln, ’02, 
C. L. Long, / ’71, P. W. Long, ’98, J. 
MacDuffie, ’84, W. V. McDuffee, p 
96, W. H. McClintock, L. S., J. R. 
Miller, ’01, J. H. Reilly, Jr., L.S., 02, 
J. A. Rice, ’04, R. K. Safford, ’01, J. 
Shattuck, Jr., ’92, A. D. Sheffield, ’96, 
H. P. Small, J ’99, S. Stevens, ’00, 
H.C. Wellman, 794, E. E. Whiting, 
97, H. G. Whitman, / ’97, J. F. 
Wood, ’98, all of Springfield ; F. W. 
Howe, 82, E. Lovering, ’81, C. Mer- 
riam, 93, H. H. Morrill, ’82, C. W. 
Whiting, ’03, F. Holyoke, m ’83, J. A. 
MacDonnell, all of Holyoke; A. M. 
Belden, m ’02, L. A. Coerne, ’92, W. 
J. Collins, m ’98, C. E. Holmes, ’97, 
F. H. Kent, 94, J. W. Mason, ’82, H. 
T. Shores, ’94, H. D. Sleeper, ’89, C. 
A. White, ’96, all of Northampton ; 
W.S. Allen, ’87, F. L. Greene, ’76, D. 
Malone, G. P. Twitchell, ’77, C. F. 
Canedy, all of Greenfield; M. B. 
Warner, / 91, Pittsfield ; F. C. Bab- 
bitt, 90, H. W. Brainard, ’87, C. C. 
Hyde, ’92, H. M. Hopkins, ’96, H. R. 
Mills, ’76, H. W. Mills, ’06, G. L. 
Parmele, d ’70, F. B. Williams, ’88, 
all of Hartford, Conn.; H. B. Gray, 
99, Chesterfield ; T. W. Kenefick, ’77, 
Palmer; C. Moline, m ’03, Sunder- 
land ; D. P. Abercrombie, ’66, Turn- 
ers Falls; C. A. Brodeur, ’87, J. L. 
Hyde, ’94, Westfield ; G. A. Martell, 
98, Willimansett ; W. B. Coffin, ’99, 
Boston ; G. W. Matthews, ’96, No. 
Dana; W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, Old 
Furnace ; J. D. Stoops, ’97, Easthamp- 
ton; W.G. Field, ’63, Enfield, Conn. ; 
C. S. Wadsworth, ’96, Middletown, 
Conn.; F. C. Farley, K. E. Rogers, 
792, So. Manchester, Conn.; H. B. 
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Brainard, ’96, G. E. Clark, 01, Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn.; R. W. Stimson, 795, 
Storrs, Conn. 

J. A. Denison, ’98, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The Alumni Association will meet 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Monday 
evening, June 27, 1904, for its 33d an- 
nual banquet. The guests of the even- 
ing will be the Hon. R. O. Harris, 
Justice of the Superior Court, and the 
Hon. S. W. McCall, M.C. Alumni Day 
will for the eighth consecutive year be 
observed during the morning at the 
Department Building, Boston. The 
work of the students will be shown by 
the three classes, as usual, and patients 
will be present showing practical ap- 
plication. There will also be given 
several essays and numerous clinics. 
The committee have in contemplation 
a trolley ride in special cars for the 
afternoon through the picturesque sub- 
urbs of Boston. 

On Commencement Day morning, 


Wednesday, June 29, the usual 
spread will be at 5 Hollis Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 


Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


KEENE, N. H. 

The Club held its midwinter dinner 
at the Cheshire House in Keene, Dec. 
18,1903. The following 15 were pre- 
sent, their residence being understood 
to be Keene unless otherwise desig- 
nated: H. S. Mackintosh, ’60 ; John 
Read, ’62, of Cambridge, and Dublin, 
N.H.; the Rev. J. L. Seward, ’68; W. 
H. Elliot,’72; Hon. Bertram Ellis, 
84; Dr. J. B. Hyland,m’84; J.J. 
Colony, ’85; Dr. H. K. Faulkner, m 
’°85; Arthur Faulkner, ’86; J. C. 
Faulkner, 86; R. E. Faulkner, 90; 
Wellington Wells, ’90, of Cambridge, 
and Chesham, N. H.; H. S. Rowe, ’97 ; 
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Judge J. E. Allen, / ’98, and P. H. 
Faulkner, ’05. 

Both the prandial and postprandial 
menus were excellent and were keenly 
enjoyed. The principal address was 
by the Hon. John Read, who spoke on 
“Personal Recollections of the Civil 
War.” Experiences fraught with dan- 
ger and suffering in battle and in ’ 
prison during a period of naval serv- 
ice were related by Mr. Read vividly 
yet modestly. Remarks were also made 
by Judge Allen, Dr. Faulkner, and Dr. 
Seward. The President of the Club, 
Mr. Mackintosh, presided with his cus- 
tomary felicity. 

Bertram Ellis, ’84, Sec. 


LOWELL. 

The Club held its annual dinner on 
Feb. 26 at the Yorick Club, under the 
management of the Executive Commit- 
tee composed of Thos. Nesmith, ’71, 
chairman, G. 8S. Motley, ’79, and F. B. 
Greenhalge, 98. About 35 members 
were present, together with the Hon. 
Herbert Parker, ’78, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth, Prof. L. J. 
Johnson, ’87, and F. S. Marden, ’88, of 
New York, as invited guests. C. S. 
Proctor, ’87, officiated as toastmaster 
for the informal exercises which fol- 
lowed the dinner, and which included 
speaking by the Attorney-General and 
the Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, the read- 
ing of an original poem by J. A. 
Nesmith, ’81, and a lecture by Prof. 
Johnson on the new Stadium, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, which 
was thoroughly appreciated and en- 
joyed. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres., G. F. Richardson, °50; vice- 
pres., Frederick Lawton, ’74; treas., 
J. F. Preston, 83; sec., G. H.Spald- 
ing, 96; ex.com., C. B. Stevens, ’86, 
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chairman, Willis Farrington,’70,C. W. 
Stott, ’97. 

Geo. H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MAINE. 

The annual meeting was held at the 
Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Feb. 22, 
1904. There were a large number of 
the members present, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Pres., 
George Walker, 44 ; vice-presidents, 
Asa Dalton, ’48, G. E. Bird, ’69 ; sec., 
Nathan Clifford, ’90; treas., L. L. 
Hight, ‘86 ; committee on festivities, 
R. D. Small, 94, John Alden, 793, and 
the Secretary ex-officio. 

After the meeting the annual dinner 
was held, which was enjoyed by all 


present. The Hon. J. D. Long, 57, 
spoke to the members after the 
dinner. 


Nathan Clifford, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

Owing to the great fire, the Club 
has had no winter banquet. The reg- 
ular December meeting was held Dec. 
5, at the University Club, Baltimore. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: Pres., W. J. 
A. Bliss, ’88 ; first vice-pres., Morris 
Whitridge, ’89 ; second vice-pres., C. 
T. Bond, ’94; sec., A. M. Tyson, [’90]; 
treas.. W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., ’02; 
directors, W. S. Marston, ’74, W. H. 
Brune, ’78, and Dr. C. R. Bardeen, ’93. 

We had a very enjoyable “smoker” 
in connection with the meeting, at 
which Judge Morris, 56, W. S. Mars- 
ton, ’74, and H. M. Gittings, ’02, gave 
in an informal way some reminiscences 
of Harvard. Judge Morris spoke of 
Harvard in the Fifties, Mr. Marston 
of the early years of Pres. Eliot’s ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Gittings about 
Harvard of the present day. 

A. M. Tyson, (’90], Sec. 
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MINNESOTA. 

In the appeal of the Northern Se- 
curities Co. to the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the case brought against it by the 
United States, G. B. Young, ’60, was 
one of the leading counsel of the com- 
pany. On the oral argument before 
that court he spoke in reply to the 
Attorney-General of the U. S. He 
also appeared in that court in January 
at the hearing of the appeal in the case 
brought against the same company by 
the State of Minnesota. The graphic 
description of the scene in the court- 
room at the hearing of the former case, 
which appeared in The Nation of Dee. 
24, 1903, was written by F. W. Hackett, 
’61, of Washington. 

At the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Bar Association in April, G. B. 
Young, ’60, and R. G. Brown, ’84, were 
appointed delegates to the Universal 
Congress of Lawyers to meet at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis in Septem- 
ber. At the annual dinner of the As- 
sociation, Morton Barrows, ’80, was 
toastmaster. 

Among the officers of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of Minne- 
sota elected for the coming year are 
the following members of this Club: 
W. G. White, / ’75, sec. ; Emerson 
Hadley, ’84, registrar; E. B. Young, 
85, historian; H. B. Wenzell, ’75, 
genealogist ; the Rev. Theodore Sedg- 
wick, ’86, chaplain. At the dinner held 
on Dee. 29, 1903, E. B. Young, the his- 
torian, responded to the toast: “ The 
Spanish in the Mississippi Valley.” 

Henry Burleigh Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW 

Just 99 Harvard men met at the 
Café De Jéanne, in Newark, N. J., on 
March 26, and held the first dinner of a 
new Harvard Club. Dean Briggs re- 
presented the University, and Attor- 


JERSEY. 
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ney-General J. W. Griggs was the 
guest of honor. The officers elected 
are: Pres., John Reynolds, Montclair ; 
sec. and treas., Wisner Martin, New- 
ark; ex. com. Dr. R. C. Newton, 
Montclair ; J. L. Pennypacker, Had- 
donfield ; R. D. Foote, Morristown ; 
C. G. Parker, Newark; F. S. Dun- 
can, Englewood ; F. L. Crawford, 
Summit ; W. G. Peckham, Westfield ; 
W. I. McCoy, South Orange; R. McC. 
Marsh, Paterson, and G. H. Brewer, 
South Orange. 
Wisner Martin, s ’90, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

After a five weeks’ strike, work was 
resumed, about April 10, on the addi- 
tion to the Club House, and has pro- 
gressed finely during the last fortnight. 
Barring further labor troubles, it looks 
as if the roof would be on before the 
end of May. As noted in previous 
report, there are to be 20 bedrooms 
in the Club House, when completed, 
that will be reserved for non-resident 
members, provided there is sufficient 
demand to keep them occupied. <A 
further story was added to the origi- 
nal plans, that contains two squash- 
courts with proper bathing facilities. 
The bedrooms are on the 45th St. 
side of the house and are therefore 
removed from the portion of the build- 
ing used for Club purposes, which 
fronts on 44th St. 

At the March meeting, Prof. W. M. 
Davis gave us a very interesting talk 
on the Colorado Caiion, with stereopti- 
con views. At the monthly meeting 
held in April, the University Glee Club 
gave us a fine concert. 

The annual meeting will be held on 
May 14, which is the last monthly 
meeting till next fall. 

It is expected that the Club House 
will be closed for two or three months 
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during the summer, when the old and 


new buildings are joined. 
Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, See. 


READING, PA. 

On Nov. 10, 1903, was held the 
meeting for organization at which a 
permanent club was formed, constitu- 
tion adopted, and these officers elected: 
Pres., F. W. Nicolls, ’92 ; vice-pres., 
H. A. Muhlenberg, ’72 ; sec., W. A. 
Heizmann, ’04; treas., Oliver Lentz, 
97; 5th mem. exec. com., H. W. 
Yocum, ’05. 

On Dec. 28 the first annual ban- 
quet was held at the Berkshire County 
Club this city with 19 Harvard men 
present, ranging from the Class of 1860 
to 1907. W. H. Livingood, ’60, spoke 
on “Harvard in the 60’s”; F. R. 
Shanaman, ’07, on “ Harvard from the 
Point of View of a Freshman”; E. M. 
Rabenold, 04, on “Harvard at Pre- 
sent”; “Harvard as a Princetonian 
sees it,” by J. M. Frame, L. S. ’00; 
W. M. Bertolet, ’04, on the “ Harvard 
Law School.” 

A letter was read from Dean Briggs 
wishing the Club success. The follow- 
ing were elected officers for 1904: Pres. 
F. W. Nicolls, ’98 ; vice-pres., J. M. 
Frame, L. S. 700; sec., W. A. Heiz- 
mann, ’04; treas., Oliver Lentz, ’97 ; 
5th mem. exec. com., W. H. Livin- 
good, ’60. 

W. A. Heizmann, ’04, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The most successful meeting as yet 
held by the Club took place at the 
University Club House in Providence, 
March 9. Of the 60 who sat down to 
the dinner, four fifths were members 
of the Club, and a large majority were 
Harvard College men. The guest 
from Cambridge was Dean Ames of 
the Law School, and in his honor the 
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Club had as guests the chief justice, 
an ex-chief justice, and two associate 
justices of the State Supreme Bench. 
After the dinner, which was consider- 
ably prolonged by the singing of col- 
lege songs under the leadership of 
G. A. Goulding, p ’01, the president 
of the Club, G. D. Pearce, ’71, gave 
an extremely interesting account of 
his experiences on the Visiting Com- 
mittee to the Chemistry Department, 
and of the men whose labors have 
given that Department its world-wide 
reputation. He then asked Chief- 
Justice Stiness, of the corporation of 
Brown University, to welcome Dean 
Ames on behalf of the legal frater- 
nity and of the college which has con- 
tributed as much as almost any other 
institution toward swelling the num- 
bers of Harvard Law School students. 
Prof. Ames, who was received as a 
“jolly good fellow,” told of his first 
after-dinner speech, delivered in Pro- 
vidence, when the Freshman Nine of 
’68 were the guests of the Brown Fresh- 
man Nine, after a game in which the 
hosts were defeated, 28 to 6. He 
spoke also of some of the significant 
incidents of the past year, in the Col- 
lege and the University, of the evi- 
dences that the moral tone and stam- 
ina of undergraduates is not deteri- 
orating, and of the wonderful growth 
of the Law School, whose only hope 
of getting into the popular class of 
departments with a deficit seems to 
be by putting up a large new building 
to be paid for out of its annual in- 
come. 

The Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83, after 
showing how little ground there is at 
the present time for any deprecatory 
remarks regarding the Divinity School, 
spoke, as the representative of the 
men of Harvard College, of the work 
they are doing and what they stand for 
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in this and every other community. 
Judge J. A. Pirce, 2 ’97, on behalf 
of the younger generation of Law 
School men, expressed the feelings of 
hearty love and sincerest admiration 
felt by all who have come under the 
influence of Dean Ames. 

F. R. Martin, ’93, after an admir- 
able summing up of what Pres. Eliot 
has accomplished at Harvard, and of 
what he represents as the best type of 
American citizen to-day, moved that 
the President of the Club express to 
Pres. Eliot, upon the occasion of his 
70th birthday, the loyal congratula- 
tions of the sons of Harvard in Rhode 
Island. 

During the dinner the Secretary 
read an interesting letter from the 
senior member of the Club, the second 
oldest living graduate of the College, 
Dr. E. L. Cunningham, ’29, of New- 
port, whose health the Club drank, 
standing, with the hope that this es- 
tablished custom of the Club may 
long continue to be one of the most 
delightful features of the annual gath- 
ering. 

After the more formal exercises, 
the members adjourned to the neigh- 
borhood of the piano, where an hour 
was spent in rehearsing the old and 
newer songs of Harvard, and in prac- 
ticing the college cheers. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the dinner, it was voted to approve 
the adoption of a new constitution for 
the Club, and to provide that the pay- 
ment of $10 at one time shall exempt 
a member from the annual dues of $1. 
It was also voted to continue to send 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine to 
ten of the public libraries in the state. 
A motion was carried unanimously ex- 
tending the thanks of the Club to the 
officers of the Graduates’ Magazine 
Association for their many services to 
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Harvard. The following new mem- 
bers were elected: C. H. Warren, 
[’64], C. E. Lamb, ’86, G. R. Parsons, 
[’86], J. P. Sawyer, [’96], S. P. Cabot, 
01, M. B. Dill, 01, C. C. Eaton, ’02, 
E. C. Stiness, / ’94, F. L. Hinckley, / 
94, J. C. Collins, Jr., 1 95, Living- 
ston Ham, / ’97, J. A. Pirce, 1 ’97, 
W. W. Moss, 7 ’99, H. P. Cross, / 
00, J. A. Gammons, / [’01], W. H. 
Buffum, m 02. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
are: Pres., E. D. Pearce, ’71; vice- 
pres., O.“W. Huntington, ’81; treas., 
R. M. Franklin, ’91; cor. sec., G. P. 
Winship, ’93; sec. for Providence, 
G. W. Latham, ’93; sec. for New- 
port, Frederick Bradley, d ’86. 

G. P. Winship, ’93, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


Feb. 21-27, 1904, was a week 
marked in red by Harvard men in Col- 
orado. Two very successful gather- 
ings of graduates and former students 
were held within three days, one in 
Colorado Springs and one in Denver, 
and more enthusiasm was shown than 
ever before in the memory of the old- 
est graduate out here. The Rocky 
Mountain Harvard Club was given a 
new lease of life. 

On Feb. 21, Prof. E. C. Moore, the 
personal representative of Pres. Eliot 
during the celebration in connection 
with the dedication of Palmer Hall at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
delivered a sermon which was unani- 
mously pronounced by the press of the 
state to be the most finished and schol- 
arly address made during the three 
days’ celebration. 

Monday evening, Feb. at the 
University Banquet, at which some 
300 graduates and former students of 
various universities dined at the Ant- 


lers Hotel, Colorado Springs, Harvard 


99 


amy 
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had 36 representatives from all parts of 
Colorado, —a larger number than was 
present from any other university or 
college. The Harvard table was given 
the place of honor directly in the cen- 
tre of the room. All the cheering was 
led by the men at the Harvard table. 
On this occasion also Prof. Moore 
delivered one of the most happy 
addresses, responding to the toast 
“ Greetings from Harvard University.” 
The Harvard men resident in Colorado 
Springs established headquarters in a 
large room on the first floor of the 
hotel and received, not only the Har- 
vard men from other parts of the state, 
but also all other university men. 
Refreshments were served in this room 
before and after the dinner. 

On the Thursday evening following, 
Feb. 25, the 19th annual meeting and 
dinner of the Rocky Mountain Harvard 
Club was held at the University Club 
in Denver. The invitations sent out, 
which burlesqued in general appear- 
ance and wording the Dean’s notices to 
summon students of Harvard College 
to the Office, were in the following 
form : 


Rocky Mountain. 


Rocky Mountary Harvarp Cuvs. 
Feb. 12, 1904. 


MY. ..ceceee is requested to come to the Uni- 
versity Club, Denver, on Thursday, Feb. 25, 1904. 
Lawrence Lewis, Recorder. 


Hours 7 p. m. to 4a. z. 
The Business Meeting will be held at 6.30 
sharp. The dinner will be served at 7.00. 


The president, G. P. Costigan, Jr., 
92, of Denver, called the meeting to 
order and after the year’s work had 
been outlined by the secretary and 
treasurer, Lawrence Lewis, ’01, of 
Pueblo, the following were elected offi- 
cers for the present year : Pres., B. H. 
Giles, special L. S. 1889-1890, of 
Denver ; vice-pres., Dr. O. J. Pfeiffer, 
m ’84, Denver ; sec. and treas., D. F. 
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Carpenter, ’00, of Colorado Springs ; 


executive committee, W. H. Smiley, 
°77, of Denver and H. G. Lunt, ’70, of 
Colorado Springs. The committee of 
three — consisting of B. H. Giles, of 
Denver, the Rev. J. B. Gregg, 66, of 
Colorado Springs, and Hume Lewis, 
92, of Pueblo — “to assist in every 
way possible the appointment commit- 
tee of the University in the work of 
advancing the interests of all Harvard 
men by aiding them in securing such 
employment as they may be seeking,” 
was ordered continued. 

It was voted that the next dinner be 
held in Colorado Springs. 

The thanks of the Club were unani- 
mously voted the retiring officers. 

At the dinner the following 23 men 
were present: C. C. Ayer, 89, Boul- 
der; J. F. Brandes, Se. Sch. ’94-96, 
Denver; A.G. Brodhead, ’89, Aguilar; 
D. F. Carpenter, ’00, Colorado 
Springs; G. P. Costigan, Jr., 92, Den- 
ver; W. P. J. Dinsmoor, Se. Sch. ’89, 
Denver; Dr. C. E. Edson, ’88, Denver; 
B. H. Giles, L. S. ’89-90, Denver; 
the Rev. J. B. Gregg, 66, Colorado 
Springs; J. L. Hurst, 85, Denver; 
Lawrence Lewis, ’01, Pueblo; F. C. 
Lindsley, L. S. S. ’98, Denver; H. 
F. Lunt, ’98, Colorado Springs ; H. 
F. May, ’81, Denver; O. J. Pfeiffer, 
m ’°84, Denver; M. B. Porter, L. S. S. 
93, Denver; C. W. Purington, ’93, 
Denver; W. F. Richards, ’89, Colo- 
rado Springs; W. B. Rogers, ’04, Col- 
orado Springs; W. H. Smiley, ’77, 
Denver; C. N. Smith, ’98, Denver; 
C. C. Stein, ’71, Pueblo; David Utter, 
t’71, Denver. 

Across the ceiling of the dining- 
room, the walls of which are of a true 
Harvard red, was hung a large “H” 
formed of red Harvard flags, burgees, 
and pennants. The table decorations 
were all in red and on the place cards 
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was a picture of the statue of John 
Harvard. At each plate was a sou- 
venir ash tray with the College seal 
and the legend “ Nineteenth Annual 
Dinner Rocky Mountain Harvard Club 
1904” in enamel. Each man was 
given a copy of a special Colorado edi- 
tion of the Harvard Crimson in which 
were printed the menu, news of the 
College, a picture of the Yard, and 
items of interest to the members of the 
Club. This “special edition,” which 
was published by special permission 
of the editors of the Crimson, was of 
the same size and shape as the reg- 
ular edition of the dignified under- 
graduate daily, and burlesqued its style 
as closely as possible. It proved a 
source of considerable amusement. 

Speeches were made by the Rev. J. 
B. Gregg, W. H. Smiley, H. F. May, 
Dr. O. J. Pfeiffer, Prof. C. C. Ayer, B. 
H. Giles, and W. B. Rogers. Letters 
and telegrams were read from the 
Harvard Club of New York City, the 
Harvard Club of Saint Louis, Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
L. B. R. Briggs, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences; B. S. Hurlbut, 
Dean of the College; J. B. Ames, Dean 
of the Law Faculty; Prof. C. E. Nor- 
ton; Prof. F. W. Taussig; Dr. E. E. 
Hale; W. R. Thayer, editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, and others. 

A quite animated discussion arose 
on the question of employing a profes- 
sional coach for the Crew, the majority 
of the men expressing themselves as 
opposed to this course and in favor of 
insisting that Yale come up to our 
standard of amateur sportsmanship 
rather than that Harvard descend to 
the semi-professional basis of Yale. 

Stories, healths, and songs occupied 
the time until close to “4 A. 2,” when 
the men parted by singing “ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 
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ST. LOUIS. 

The Club on March 21 celebrated 
Pres. Eliot’s 70th birthday and inciden- 
tally held an annual meeting. As the 
Club had recently had a dinner, given 
to the delegates of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, it was decided on this 
occasion to have a smoker. About 60 
members gathered round a long table 
in the dining-room of the University 
Club. Church-warden pipes were is- 
sued to the older graduates, Powhatan 
pipes to the Indians, and steins of beer 
to all. The meeting was opened by 
a “salamander” proposed by the Pre- 
sident in the approved German man- 
ner, followed by the singing of “Johnny 
Harvard.” 

The members received with great 
enthusiasm the remarks of Dr. Green 
in reference to Pres. Eliot and his long 
service in behalf of the University. 
Others followed with speeches equally 
appreciative. A health was drunk to 
Pres. Eliot and three hearty cheers 
given. In advance of his birthday a 
greeting had been forwarded to Cam- 
bridge and appeared in the Crimson 
with the messages from other graduates. 

During the business session some old 
questions were discussed. It was voted 
to put the Club on record as favoring 
the extension of the franchise to grad- 
uates of the Scientific School on the 
same terms as now prevail for gradu- 
ates of the College. In the election of 
officers all of the incumbents were 
chosen to serve another year. They 
are: Pres., John Green, ’55; vice- 
presidents, M. S. Snow, ’65, G. D. 
Markham, ’81, E. H. Sears, ’74 ; sec., 
V. M. Porter, 92 ; treas., C. H. Mor- 
rill, 00 ; chorister, S. L. Swarts, ’88. 
Dr. Green was chosen president for the 
15th successive term. 

Dr. W. P. Wilson, s ’78, president 
of the Exposition Board of the U. S. 
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Philippine Commission, addressed the 
members on the present conditions in 
the Islands and gave an instructive ac- 
count of the exhibit of the Commission 
at the Universal Exposition. 

The latter part of the evening was 
given over to singing and hilarity, one 
of the features being the introduction 
at a stormy moment of a procession of 
hall-boys each bearing a huge Harvard 
banner. The colors were massed at 
the head of the table and became a sig- 
nal for a rousing cheer and chorus. 

The local Harvard men are taking 
great interest in the Universal Expo- 
sition. G. D. Markham, ’81, is a Di- 
rector of the Company, and at the head 
of the Music Department. He has 
delivered some public lectures on the 
music to be heard at the Fair. Judge 
W. B. Douglas, / ’77, as president of 
the Missouri Historical Society, has 
given much time to the preparation 
of the Society’s exhibit of documents 
and articles relating to the Louisiana 
Purchase. Judge Jacob Klein, /’77, 
is chairman, and V. M. Porter, 92, 
secretary, of the Committee of the 
American Bar Association, which is 
organizing the Universal Congress of 
Lawyers and Jurists, to be held on 
the Exposition grounds, Sept. 28-30. 
Walter Fischel, 02, of St. Louis, will 
be in charge of the Harvard exhibit 
in the Education Building at the Fair 
during the early part of the season. 
Visiting Harvard men are requested 
to go early to the exhibit and register 
their names, addresses, and temporary 
stopping-places. 

The Harvard Club had hoped to take 
a house during the Exposition period 
for the entertainment of visiting Har- 
vard men, but had to abandon the idea 
on account of the great expense that it 
probably would involve. It has, how- 
ever, joined with the Yale and Prince- 
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ton Clubs in the formation of what is 
known as the “ H-Y-P Club.” The 
purpose of this organization is to fur- 
nish a headquarters, rendezvous, and 
comfortable retreat for the graduates 
and undergraduates cf the three col- 
leges. It has an attractive set of 
quarters in the “Tyrolean Alps,” a 
concession on the Exposition grounds 
which will be to the St. Louis Fair 
what “ Old Vienna ” was to the one at 
Chicago. The Club will enjoy a sep- 
arate bar and café service. The win- 
dows and balcony of the Club overlook 
the public square of the Village where 
the crowds will foregather to hear the 
evening concerts of an excellent mili- 
tary band that has been imported from 
Europe. The privileges of the Club 
will be extended to all Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton men who come properly 
identified. A register is to be kept for 
all the visitors. 

The annual “ sing-fest ” of the Har- 
vard, Yale,and Princeton Clubs of St. 
Louis, which has heretofore been held 
at Cherokee Garden, will be given in 
May of this year probably in the Tyro- 
lean Village. It is likely that the 
college men will have a sing-fest there 
every Wednesday night, which it is 
understood will be “ college night.” 

V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The annual banquet of the Club was 
held on Feb. 3, at the Raleigh Hotel. 
At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres., Edward Lander, ’35; 
vice-presidents, F. W. Hackett, ’61, 
Herbert Putnam, ’83, D. W. Shea, 
’86, T. S. Lee, ’91, and H. H. B. Peirce, 
[’71]; treas., Pickering Dodge, [’79]; 
sec., J. W. Davidge, ’02. 

Judge Lander presided, and after 
giving an account of the life at College 
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in his time as contrasted to that of to- 
day, proposed the toast to “ Harvard,” 
which was drunk in silence. He then 
introduced Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, who 
in the course of his remarks strongly 
advocated Pres. Eliot’s plan to reduce 
the length of the college courses, 
Short addresses were also made by 
Prof. Robinson and Dr. H. W. Wiley. 
J. W. Davidge, ’02, See. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Western Pennsylvania was 
held at the University Club, March 5. 
There were present about 50 men, in- 
cluding representatives from the dif- 
ferent colleges. 

Dr. P. J. Eaton, ’83, presided, and 
after reporting the proceedings of the 
meetings of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, read extracts from Pres. Eliot’s 
speech at the Convention. 

Attention was then called to the 
need of the University for money with 
which to make a creditable exhibit at 
the coming St. Louis Exposition, and 
subscriptions were taken up. It was 
considered that many men would sub- 
scribe a small sum, who otherwise 
would not subscribe $100. It was 
unanimously voted, with cheers, to 
send President Eliot on his birthday 
a message of congratulation and affec- 
tion. 

The President then introduced Dr. 
Lawrence Litchfield, ’85, as toast- 
master. After a toast had been drunk 
to the memory of the Club’s first 
President, J. H. Ricketson, speeches 
were made by the Hon. D. T. Watson, 
l 66; by A. A. Hammerschlag, the 
Director of the new Carnegie School ; 
by Frank Taylor, ’77, S. B. Griffith, 
’74, and by representatives of the other 
colleges. 

J. E. McCloskey, Jr., ’00, Sec. 
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WORCESTER, 


The Club enjoyed its first annual 
dinner at the Worcester Club, March 
25. The guests were Dean LeB. R. 
Briggs and Prof. A. S. Hill. Both 
were among the speakers, others being 
District-Attorney Rockwood Hoar,W. 
F. Abbott, Dr. Homer Gage, and C. 
T. Tatman. Letters were read from 
the president of the Club, Senator 
G. F. Hoar, who was in Washington, 
Attorney-General Herbert Parker, and 
Dr. G. S. Hall. 

In the absence of Senator Hoar, 
Stephen Salisbury, ’56, presided. One 
of the pleasing features was the pre- 
sentation to the Worcester County 
Mechanics’ Association of a portrait of 
W. A. Smith, ’43, who has been sec- 
retary and treasurer of the association 
for 33 years, and is the oldest living 
Harvard graduate in Worcester. 

By-laws were adopted and officers 
elected as follows: Pres., Senator G. 
F. Hoar, 46; vice-presidents, C. A. 
Chase, ’55, and S. S. Green, ’58; sec. 
and treas., S. H. Longley, ’94; ex. 
com., Dr. Leonard Wheeler, ’66, Col. 
A. G. Bullock, 68, Dr. Homer Gage, 
82, C. M. Thayer, ’89, W. L. Jen- 
nings, 89, Reginald Washburn, ’94, 
and F. F. Dresser, ’94. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
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found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1829. 


Charles Storer Storrow, who died in 
Boston, April 30, was born at Montreal, 
March 25, 1809. He graduated at the 
head of the Class of 1829. After grad- 
uating, encouraged by the friendly in- 
fluence of Lafayette, he went to France, 
and entered what was then the leading 
engineering school of the world. Be- 
fore his studies were completed, word 
came to him of Stephenson’s success, 
and of the railroad construction pro- 
posed between Manchester and Liver- 
pool. He crossed over to England and 
took service under Stephenson, and it 
is said that when, some years later, 
on his return to America he assumed 
charge of building the Boston & Low- 
ell road, he was the only one con- 
nected with the road who had ever 
seen a locomotive or an iron rail. He 
served as the first superintendent of 
that road. The founding of the Law- 
rence Scientific School was largely due 
to what he told Mr. Lawrence of the 
scientific schools of France, and he was 
urged to become its head; but he pre- 
ferred the active life of the construct- 
ing engineer and business man. He 
published a treatise on “ Water Works 
Construction,” which was probably the 
earliest treatise on hydraulics in the 
English language. About 60 years ago 
Mr. Storrow resigned from the rail- 
road to undertake as chief engineer 
the development of the water power 
at Lawrence, and in its development 
this power stands alone of all the early 
American water powers, as showing a 
clear appreciation of the end in the 
beginning. The sluice-ways and canal 
sections were computed so accurately 
before the work was begun that they 
have remained well suited to the de- 
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mands upon them to the present day. 
The magnificent granite dam across 
the Merrimac River, with its overfall 
900 feet in length, has stood for the 
56 years since its completion without 
costing one dollar for repairs, and is 
to-day a model structure. Cement 
tests and the use of cement concrete 
for filling the voids in rubble masonry 
as used in this dam antedated the gen- 
eral introduction of similar methods 
by many years. Mr. Storrow made 
his home at Lawrence, of which he was 
one of the founders and the first mayor. 
Later he moved to Boston, while con- 
tinuing as treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Essex Co., until about 25 
years ago, when he retired from active 
business. Several times he served 
the State on important commissions, 
notably in reference to the comple- 
tion of the Hoosac Tunnel and the 
beginning of the modern park system 
of Boston. His bodily vigor lasted 
until a few years ago, and his intel- 
lect was keen to the end. — Dr. E. L. 
Cunningham, of Newport, R. I., is 
the last survivor of the Class, which 
numbered 59. 


1831. 


The Class of 1831, numbering 65 
members, became extinct, when Fran- 
cis Boott died in Cambridge, March 1, 
1904. He was born in Boston, June 
24, 1813. He attended the Ripley 
School in Waltham, where he fitted 
for college. He graduated at Har- 
vard in 1831. He never engaged 
actively in business life, but gave his 
time to study and to musical composi- 
tion. After the death, in 1847, of his 


wife, who before her marriage was 
Elizabeth Otis Lyman, daughter of 
George W. Lyman, Mr. Boott went 
abroad with his infant daughter, Eliz- 
abeth Boott, who afterward married 
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Frank Duveneck, formerly of Boston 
and now of Cincinnati, O. Mr. Boott 
lived much abroad and devoted his 
time to music, studying composi- 
tion under L. Picchianti, in Florence, 
Italy. He composed over the pen- 
name of “Telford,” and all his life 
has written much, including among 
his more notable works a “Grand 
Mass,” a “Te Deum,” the “Song of 
Zachariah,” for solo singers and 
chorus, with orchestral accompani- 
ment ; a “ Miserere” and numerous 
songs, duets, and pieces for string 
quartets. His most widely known 
song is “Here’s a health to King 
Charles.” He composed a “ Carmen,” 
which was sung at the inauguration of 
Pres. Eliot in 1869. Mr. Boott con- 
tinued to live abroad after the death 
in Paris in 1888 of his daughter, Mrs. 
Duveneck, who, like her husband, was 
a painter of many pictures. She left 
a little son of about eight months, 
Frank Boott Duveneck, now a pupil 
at the Middlesex School in Concord. 
In the cemetery in Florence, Italy, 
there is a bronze reclining figure of 
Mrs. Duveneck, the work of her hus- 
band, and a copy of this figure, in 
marble, is found in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. by his will, 
Mr. Boott made many bequests to 
friends and acquaintances, and he 
gave Harvard College $10,00, the 
income of which is to be distributed 
in annual prizes of $100 each for the 
best composition of concerted vocal 
music by any undergraduates or mem- 
bers of the Graduate School. The 
judges will be Prof. J. K. Paine, 
W. A. Locke, and W. F. Apthorp. 
At a memorial service, held in Apple- 
ton Chapel on May 8, Prof. Wm. 
James, m ’69, and Prof. F. G. Peabody 
spoke, and some of Mr. Boott’s music 
was given. 
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1839. 


Dr. E. E. HAs, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 


Prof. Cobb, of Chapel Hill, N. C., 
writes of the late Ezekiel Gilman. He 
“lived at Conyock, Currituck Co., 
N. C., and taught at least three gen- 
erations of the children of Camden 
and Currituck counties. He never 
married, and was regarded as some- 
what eccentric, but no man in that 
section of North Carolina was more 
beloved. Though he never went back 
to New England he gathered his 
kindred around him in North Caro- 
lina, and was a father to his nieces 
and nephews.” 


1845. 


Dr. J. P. ReyNotps, Sec. 
416 Marlboro St., Boston. 


W. S. Tiffany’s address is 39 E. 10th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Mr. George Bruce Upton, one of 
the old-time Boston merchants, died, 
Feb. 7, at Milton. He was the son of 
George B. Upton, another of the early 
Boston merchants, and was born on 
the island of Nantucket, July 15, 1829. 
During his business career he was 
identified with trade in the East, espe- 
cially in the Philippine Islands. His 
summer residences were at Dublin, 
N. H., and at Nantucket, and in the 
latter years of his life he spent much 
time abroad. He leaves a widow. — 
James Morrill Allen, who was born in 
Boston, Feb. 22, 1831, died at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Aug. 11, 1902.— Horace 
Davis recently addressed the Agricul- 
tural Club, at Berkeley, Cal. 
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1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 


68 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Ambassador J. H. Choate has re- 
cently received the degree of LL. D. 
from Glasgow University, and the 
freedom of the city of Edinburgh. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


On Feb. 7 Pres. Eliot gave an ad- 
dress in Faneuil Hall, Boston, before 
the Boston Central Labor Union. — 
The late H. S. Nourse bequeathed to 
Harvard College a farm at Ayer. — 
Ellis Peterson, born Sept. 2, 1831, at 
Duxbury, died at Jamaica Plain, April 
9, 1904, after a brief illness. He was 
the son of Reuben and Deborah Clark 
Peterson. After graduating from Har- 
vard in 1853 he served as a preceptor 
at Partridge Academy, Duxbury, and 
was principal of the Castine, Bangor, 
and Worcester high schools. From 
1870 to 1872 he was Assistant Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Harvard College. 
In 1876, when the Boston School Board 
as well as the system was revised, he 
was called by the Boston School Board 
to become one of the seven members 
of the Board of Supervisors. Of the 
original members of that board he was 
the last one to leave it, after a service 
of 25 years. He married Abby A. 
Wheeler. They had three sons, — Dr. 
Ellis Peterson, v’97, of Worcester, a 
veterinary surgeon, Sidney Peterson, 
’99, a master in the Worcester High 
School, and Abbot Peterson. A short 
time ago Mr. Peterson was given a 
beautiful autographie souvenir from 
the teachers of the Boston Evening 
High School. He recently resigned 
his position as state visitor of normal 
schools. On May 1 a memorial serv- 
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ice was held in Jamaica Plain, at 
which Pres. Eliot, Supt. E. P. Seaver, 
John Tetlow, and others paid tributes 
to his life and work. 


1854. 
D. H. CoorrpeGr, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. B. H. Bailey has accepted 
a call tothe First Unitarian Church of 
Westford. 

1855. 
E. H. Asgort, Sec. 
1 Follen 8t., Cambridge. 

Alexander Agassiz is a foreign mem- 
berof the French Academy of Sciences. 
Only three other Americans, Franklin, 
Count Rumford, and Simon Newcomb, 
s 58, are said to have had this honor. 
— The address given by Maj. H. L. 
Higginson to the Medical School stu- 
dents is printed in the Medical Bulletin 
for April. 

1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

B. M. Harrod is a member of the 
Panama Canal Commission.— We have 
turned over our Class Fund of $7500 
to the Corporation ; the Class “ to re- 
ceive the income until the death of the 
last survivor.” — The Class will have 
use of Stoughton 3 for Commencement 
Day.—Jesse Henry Jones died at 
Halifax, April 19,1904. He was born 
at Belleville, Ont., March 29, 1836. He 
entered Harvard, having previously 
been at Hamilton College and Wil- 
liams College, in 1855, and graduated 
with the Class of 1856. For two years 
he farmed and read law at Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; then entered the And- 
over Theological School, and after 
graduating, was ordained, May 19, 
1861. For a short time he was chap- 
lain of the 1st Reg. Mass. Vols. Sept. 
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24, 1861, he was commissioned captain 
of Co. I, 60th Reg. N. Y. Vols., and 
served till Jan. 27, 1864. He held 
pastorates at Antwerp, N. Y. (1865- 
69), at Natick (1869-71), at East Ab- 
ington (1871-73), at North Abington 
(1873-80), at Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
(1881-82), and at North Abington 
(1882-90). Since then he had no 
charge; he settled at Halifax. In 
1876 he was a member of the Mass. 
House. He edited at different times 
the North Abington Public, The Equity, 
and the Labor Balance. He was a 
member of the Knights of Labor 
(1884-90), of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and of the In- 
stitute of Christian Mutualism. He 
published “ Know the Truth,” 1865, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven,” 1871 ; 
several tracts, including “ Holy Mar- 
riage,” “Scientific Marriage,” and a 
eulogy of Wendell Phillips with an 
inedited speech entitled “His Last 
Battle.” He married, Sept. 15, 1862, 
Clara D. Dodge, of Oswego County, 
Nes 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

J. D. Long is a delegate at large 
from Massachusetts to the Republican 
Presidential Convention. — Livingston 
Stone is now at Cape Vincent, Liv- 
ingston County, N. Y., and recognized, 
by good authority, as “the most emi- 
nent fish culturist of our time.’ — 
Emile Léon Carriére, who was born in 
New Orleans, Nov. 27, 1837, and left 
the Class March 1, 1854, died in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in April, 1892, leaving 
a wife and six children. — Edward 
Augustus Goddard, born in Boston 
March 4, 1832; left College in July, 
1855; died at Northboro, March 1, 
1904. — The Class will dine together 
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at the Somerset Club on the evening 
before Commencement and meet at 
S. 12 on the next day. 


1858. 


J. C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Henry Lawrence, who was a mem- 
ber of the Class during the first and 
part of the second term of the Fresh- 
man year, died at Newport, R. L, 
March 7. He was born in Boston, 
April 28, 1837, son of Samuel and 
Alison (Turnbull) Lawrence, and mar- 
ried, June 26, 1871, Marie Therese, 
daughter of Dr. Joseph Mauran, of 
Providence, R. I., who survives him. 


1860. 


Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Henry Austin Clapp died of pneu- 
monia in Boston on Feb. 19. He was 
born in Dorchester, July 17, 1841, and 
received his primary education in the 
public schools. In the High School he 
was under W. J. Rolfe, the well-known 
Shakespearian scholar. He took high 
rank in the Class of 1860 at Harvard. 
After graduating he obtained a posi- 
tion as teacher in the Boston Latin 
School ; in the mean time he began 
the study of law. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in Company F, of the 44th Mass. 
Vols., with which he served for nine 
months, most of the time in North 
Carolina. At the expiration of his en- 
listment he returned to Boston and 
entered the Harvard Law School, 
where he graduated with honors in 
1864. He then entered the law office 
of Hutchins & Wheeler, as managing 
clerk, and not long thereafter opened 
an office of his own. In 1875 he was 
appointed assistant clerk of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court for Suffolk 
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County, and held that position until 
1887, when he was promoted to be 
clerk, and held that office until his 
death. He entered journalism in 1864, 
when he wrote book reviews for the 
Boston Advertiser, and shortly after 
began writing editorials. In 1867 he 
undertook dramatic criticism, and in 
1868 he was given sole charge of the 
dramatic and musical departments 
of the Advertiser, succeeding G. B. 
Woods and H. M. Ticknor. His first 
work to appear in book form was a 
biography of Woods, prefacing a se- 
ries of essays, sketches, and stories 
by that writer, which he edited, and 
J. R. Osgood published, in 1873. 
Subsequently Mr. Clapp became a 
frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, Outing, Every Saturday, and 
other magazines and periodicals, and 
he also occasionally wrote for the New 
York World, Tribune, and Sun. His 
contributions were mostly critical es- 
says, on actors and the drama. His 
papers in the Atlantic, revised and 
augmented, were published in book 
form in 1902, under the title “ Remi- 
niscences of a Dramatic Critic.” In 
1885 Mr. Clapp began the preparation 
of a series of lectures on Shakespeare, 
which he subsequently delivered in 
many cities. On May 1, 1902, he 
became chief dramatic critic of the 
Boston Herald. He appeared on the 
platform in all the important North- 
ern and Eastern cities, among his lec- 
tures being eight courses delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. He was 
a member of the St. Botolph and Au- 
thors’ Club. In 1894 Mr. Clapp re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts from Harvard. He leaves a 
widow and one son, Roger Clapp, ’99. 
— William Ellery Copeland, born at 
Roxbury, April 22, 1838, died at 
Burley, Wash., March 31,1904. He 
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enlisted in the 44th Mass. Vols. early 
in the Civil War and saw much 
active service. Entered the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1863, graduated in 
1866, and was ordained at Brunswick, 
Me., where he served till 1868. He 
then held pastorates at Kansas City, 
Mo. (1869), Emporia, Kan. (1871), 
Lincoln, Neb. (1874), Omaha, Neb. 
(1878), Tacoma, Wash. (1888), Stock- 
ton, Cal. (1892), Salem, Ore. (1893- 
1900). He was editor of a monthly 
magazine advocating socialistic codp- 
eration. He was a member of the 
G. A. R., a Mason, and the organizer 
of the Codperative Brotherhood. Theo- 
sophy and socialism interested him 
deeply. He leaves a widow and sev- 
eral children. 
1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

James Gilman Cole died at Beau- 
fort, S. C., Feb. 12, 1904, of heart 
disease. He was born in Woburn, 
March 9, 1841, the son of John G. and 
Lavina Brooks Cole. He was gradu- 
ated from the Woburn High School in 
1858, and from Harvard University in 
1862. For a year thereafter he taught 
in Essex, and in 1863 went to Beau- 
fort, where he was for three years em- 
ployed as a teacher. In 1866 he pur- 
chased an island plantation, residing 
thereon until his death. For 20 years 
he was supervisor of schools in Beau- 
fort County. For a long time he held 
a position in the county treasurer’s 
office, and filled numerous minor and 
local offices. The supervision of the 
state dispensary law in his locality 
was also intrusted to him. He en- 
joyed in a marked degree the con- 
fidence and respect of his fellows. His 
mother and one sister, who live at 
Woburn, survive him. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Arthur Gorham died at Joggin 
Bridge, near Digby, N. S., March 11, 
1904. He was born at Boston, Dee. 
31, 1842. 

1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Francis Calley Gray, who died in 
Boston on Feb. 13, was born there 
Sept. 5, 1846, and was the son of Dr. 
Francis Gray. His mother was, be- 
fore her marriage, Miss Shober of 
Philadelphia. He received his early 
school training and was fitted for col- 
lege in the public schools in Boston 
and graduated from Harvard in 1866. 
He became an ardent student of Eng- 
lish literature and was a great reader. 
His love of music he also cultivated as 
a regular patron of all that was best 
in public performances, although he 
was not himself a musician. After 
his college days, he entered business 
life, but afterward withdrew from such 
interests to devote his time to various 
positions of trust to which he was 
called, as director of various organiza- 
tions or as trustee. He was director 
of different charitable boards, being 
especially concerned with the work of 
the Mass. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. He was a 
member of the Somerset, Athletic, and 
other clubs. He is survived by three 
brothers, Samuel S. Gray, Reginald 
Gray, ’75, and Morris Gray, ’77. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 


C. G. Fall delivered two lectures on 
Classic and Modern Eloquence at New 
College, Oxford, Feb. 22, 23. 
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« 1869. 


T. P. BEAL, See. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

George Homer Ball died at Boston, 
March 25, 1904. He was born at 
Milford, Sept. 17, 1848, a son of 
Homer and Maria (Sherman) Ball. 
He graduated from Milford High 
School in 1864 and from Harvard in 
1869. He was admitted to the bar in 
Worcester County and practiced law 
in Worcester. He was president of 
the Norwich & Worcester R. R. Co., 
and of the Norwich & New York 
Transportation Co., and was connected 
with other business corporations. 


1870. 


T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Louis Thomas Cushing died at Co- 
hasset, April 7, 1904 ; he was born at 
Boston, May 31, 1849. — James Bu- 
chanan Galloway, who was born in La 
Salle County, Ill., March 2, 1848, 
died at Chicago, IIl., March 28, 1904. 
—R. T. Green is U. S. consul at 
Vladivostok, one of the vital points in 
the Russo-Japanese War. — Dr. Leon- 
ard Huntress is on the Lowell Board 
of Health. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

W. B. Hills, associate professor of 
Chemistry in the Medical School since 
1889, has resigned. — Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence will preside at the Alumni 
Dinner. — Senator H. C. ‘Lodge has 
been active in opposing reciprocity. — 
William Thompson Sanger died .at 
San Jacinto, Cal., March 22, 1904. 
He was born at Charlestown, July 31, 
1850, the son of Judge G. P. Sanger, 
40. He fitted for college at the Bos- 
ton Latin School. After graduation, 
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he studied at the Law School, but in 
May, 1872, he entered the iron busi- 
ness, with E. Page & Co., of Boston. 
In Jan., 1876, he was in the Boston 
office of the Atchison road ; then with 
the woolen house of Horswell, Kinsley 
& French ; from 1883 to 1889, he was 
at Harrisburg, Pa., with the South 
Pa. R. R. Co. ; then at Pittsburg, Pa., 
as vice-president and treasurer of the 
Hainsworth Steel Co. July 1, 1891, 
he entered the office of his classmate 
H. McK. Twombly, with whom he re- 
mained till about two years ago. He 
married, July 5, 1879, Ellen Mary 
Horswell, of Boston, who survives 
with two daughters and a son, Ralph, 
04. — The address of G. A. O. Ernst, 
is 421 Old South Bldg., Boston. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincorn, Sec. 


126 State St., Boston. 

The Class will meet on Commence- 
ment at Thayer 3. — The annual din- 
ner will be given at the University 
Club, Boston, the evening before Com- 
mencement, June 28.— The present 
address of Prof. Thomas French is 
Amherst. 

1873. 
A. L. Wars, Sec. 
Milton. 

J. S. Swaim, pastor of the First 
Church of New Bedford, is associate 
editor of the Watchman. 


1874. 


G. P. SanaeEr, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

David Sears has given $250,000 to 
Harvard College.—R. H. Dana is 
president of the Oakley Country Club, 
Watertown. — The Class will have 
their 30th anniversary dinner at the 
Exchange Club, Boston, on the even- 
ing of June 28.—The annual golf 
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competition will take place on the 
links of the Country Club, Brookline, 
in the forenoon of that day. 
1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

The Rev. Waldo Burnett has as- 
sumed charge of the parish of Hed- 
dington Rectory, Calne, Wiltshire, 
Eng. —G. H. Noreross is Cabinet 
Keeper of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. — W. E. Forest, a temporary 
member of the Class, was drowned at 
Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y., July 
30, 1903. 

1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

William Reynolds Page, who died 
at Proctor, Vt., Feb. 27, 1904, was 
born at Rutland, Vt., Oct. 21, 1850, 
the son of John B. and Mary Ann 
(Reynolds) Page. He fitted for col- 
lege at the Rutland High School. 
After graduating from Harvard he 
became connected with the Howe Scale 
Co., and was its general agent from 
1883. In 1889 he resigned and joined 
the Vermont Marble Co., at Proctor, 
Vt., which was thenceforth his home. 
He was on the Rutland Board of Edu- 
cation and chairman of the Republican 
Town Committee; on the Vermont 
Republican State Committee, 1886- 
92, secretary, 1890-92 ; delegate to the 
Republican National Convention, 1892. 
He was a director of the Clarendon & 
Pittsford R. R. Co., and of the State 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., and a trustee of 
the Marble Savings Bank. He married, 
Dec. 27,1877, Mary Louise Pease, and 
had three children.—F. J. Stimson 
has been appointed professor of com- 
parative legislation at Harvard. — 
P. B. Marcou has been reappointed 
professor of Romance languages. 
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1877. 
J. F. Tyirr, See. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Augustine Heard Amory died at 
Lynn, April 8. He was born in Brook- 
line, July 20,1852. After graduation 
he studied three years in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, and 
was ordained successively deacon and 
presbyter in the ministry of the Epis- 
copal Church in 1880 and 1881. His 
next work was in North Andover, 
where a church was built in 1882, and 
he became rector of Grace Church in 
Lawrence, Jan. 1, 1884. After having 
had charge of that church for more 
than 17 years as rector, he resigned, 
Nov. 1, 1901, and on Nov. 2, 1901, took 
charge of St. Stephen’s Church, Lynn, 
as rector. He had been archdeacon of 
Lowell since June, 1901, in charge of 
the missionary work of the church in 
Essex and Middlesex counties. He 
has been trustee of the Public Library 
of Lawrence, and examining chaplain 
for the Diocese of Massachusetts. In 
May, 1883, he married Elizabeth T. 
Snelling, of Boston, who survives him 
with two children, — G. E. Woodberry 
has resigned as professor of compara- 
tive literature at Columbia; he will 
edit McClure’s British Classics, and 
has accepted a professorship at Am- 
herst College. — H. O. Houghton is a 
member of the Cambridge Rapid 
Transit Committee. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

G. S. Raymer has been appointed 
asst. professor of mining at Harvard. 
—Charles Moore’s address is 702 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. — 
Prof. Edward Channing gave recently, 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, a 
course on “ Early American History.” 
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—E. H. Nichols is president of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Ass’n. 


1879. 


Francis Aimy, Sec. 
427 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

I. T. Burr, Jr. has been chosen chief 
marshal for Commencement Day. The 
plans of the Class for celebrating its 
25th anniversary cover three days, 
as follows : Monday, June 27. Infor- 
mal reception at the Parker House, 
Room 11, from 10 to 1. Golf tourna- 
ment at the Myopia Club in the after- 
noon, followed by a subscription dinner 
in Boston. Tuesday, June 28. At 10 
A.M.a trip through the College build- 
ings erected in the last 25 years. 
Luncheon at1, at the Harvard Union, 
followed by a barge trip to the Sta- 
dium, where a photograph of the Class 
will be taken. Then barges to the 
Country Club, Brookline, where the 
25th anniversary dinner will be held at 
7p.M. Wednesday, June 29. Com- 
mencement procession and Theatre in 
the morning, spread in Holworthy 18 
at noon, reception to the Class and their 
ladies, by Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Thorp, 
immediately after the Commencement 
dinner. Special seats will be re- 
served for the ladies of the Class in 
the Stadium, Class Day afternoon; and 
special courtesies will be extended to 
the Class throughout the Commence- 
ment season by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the Metropolitan Park 
Commission. — J. E. Cowdin is stew- 
ard of the Hunt and Steeplechase 
Ass’n. — W. B. Lawrence, of Med- 
ford, is a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 
The death of Walter Cole, at Balti- 
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more, Md., Aug. 7, 1902, has recently 
been reported. He was born in Balti- 
more, Oct. 15, 1858.— W. A. Gaston 
is a delegate at large from Massachu- 
setts to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. —J. L. Pennypacker is a 
member of the executive committee 
of the newly organized Harvard Club 
of New Jersey. — Prof. A. B. Hart 
has given in several cities an analysis 
of the Panama Transaction ; his Cam- 
bridge addréss is changed to 18 Craigie 
St.— Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., is vice- 
president of the New England Mod- 
ern Language Ass’n. 


1881. 


Prof. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Dr. Wm. Noyes has been teaching 
in the Medical School, vice Dr. E. B. 
Lane, resigned. — Prof. M. H. Morgan 
will lecture this summer at the Uni- 
versity of California.— On Jan. 7 J. 
A. Nesmith read a paper on Whistler 
before the Middlesex Women’s Club. 
—W. R. Thayer is a vice-president 
of the Emerson Union of Boston. — 
Frederic Otis Barton died in New 
York of paralysis, Feb. 14. He was 
born at Manchester, N. H., Jan. 20, 
1858, the son of Otis and Sarah Jewett 
(Tuck) Barton. His early education 
was in the schools of Manchester, but 
he removed to Cambridge in 1873, and 
was fitted for college at the Cam- 
bridge High School. While in College 
he was a member of the Institute, 
Hasty Pudding, A. D. Club, and Art 
Club, associate member of the Glee 
Club, business editor of the Crimson, 
and he played on the Class Nine, of 
which he was captain during the last 
three years. After graduation he was 
employed in the Manchester Mills for 
18 months, and, after learning the busi- 
ness of worsted and calico printing, 
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entered the employ of White, Payson 
& Co., of New York, as a clerk in the 
Boston office, going to New York in 
the summer of 1883. In January, 
1891, he became a partner in the firm, 
which was succeeded in July by J. H. 
White & Co. In February, 1896, his 
firm was dissolved and he became a 
partner in Minot, Hooper & Co. In 
July, 1903, he went out of business, the 
account of the Manchester Mills hay- 
ing been transferred to C. L. Bausher 
&Co. He was taken ill in November, 
1903, and continued to fail until his 
death. He was married at Boston, 
June 14, 1898, to Mary Lowell, daugh- 
ter of Algernon and Mary (Lowell) 
Coolidge, who survives him with four 
children. — Dr. G. A. Gordon sails for 
Europe May 24 ona 16 months’ leave of 
absence. — Dr. E. B. Lane is professor 
of mental diseases at the Tufts Medi- 
cal School.— I. G. Stanton is con- 
nected with the John J. Mitchell Co. of 
New York. — M. King, Jr., the Class 
Baby, will be graduated this year as 
S. B., but, as he has also completed 
the work of A. B., he will receive that 
degree next year. — The Class will 
dine on June 28. A brief Class Report 
will be issued in July.— W. A. Lam- 
son has resigned his position of U. S. 
bank examiner for Philadelphia and 
Delaware, to engage in business for 
himself in commercial paper and in- 
vestments, at 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


1882, 
H. W. CunninGua, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class will have an informal sub- 
scription dinner at Commencement this 
year, and regular Class dinners in 
1905 and 1907. 

1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy S8t., Boston. 
Dr. J. R. Brackett has been ap- 
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pointed director of the new Training 
School for Social Workers recently 
established in Boston, through the 
coéperation of Harvard University and 
Simmons College, to be opened in the 
fall. The aim of the school is wholly 
practical —the training of men and 
women for the efficient administration 
of the public departments of the poor, 
the insane, and the criminal; and our 
classmate’s equipment and reputation 
made his selection as head of this new 
institution so inevitable as hardly to 
be a choice at all. He willrank as an 
instructor at Harvard and a professor 
at Simmons, and will give a two-hour 
course at the former and lectures at 
the latter. Joseph Lee, who has been 
so active in the management of the 
Mass. Civic League, will be a member 
of the governing board of the new 
school. Brackett has been, since Bal- 
timore’s disastrous fire, chairman of 
the relief committee appointed by the 
Mayor, and he will preside at the An- 
nual National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, at Portland, Me., in 
June. When he comes to Boston to 
take up his new duties, he will have 
completed a term of seven years as 
president of the Department of Chari- 
ties and Correction of Baltimore. — 
John Fox, Jr., has gone to Japan, where 
he will represent Scribner’s Magazine 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and 
contribute a descriptive article to each 
monthly number.— Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent has accepted an invitation to lec- 
ture at the University of California 
during the coming summer. — Hon. 
C. S. Hamlin was chairman of the 
Olney Campaign Committee and is a 
delegate to the National Democratic 
Convention from the 11th Mass. Con- 
gressional District. —Chokichi Kik- 
kawa, who sits in the Imperial Japan- 
ese Parliament as Baron Kikkawa, bas 
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written to the Secretary expressing his 
regret that he could not attend the 20th 
Anniversary Celebration, as he had 
planned to do. He hopes for the sym- 
pathy of his classmates in the momen- 
tous struggle that his country is now 
carrying on, and closes: “ We are not 
over-elated with success; we know we 
have to deal with a giant, and are 
grimly determined to fight to the ut- 
most and give the big fellow a good 
lesson.” 


1884. 
E. A. Hreparp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


Gerrit Elias Hambleton Weaver died 
suddenly on Feb. 21, 1904. A suitable 
obituary notice of our deceased class- 
mate will appear in the coming Report 
of the Secretary. He was born Sept. 
14, 1861, at Millersville, Pa., his father 
being professor of science of the State 
Normal School there. In his 14th 
year he was taken to Germany by his 
mother for the purpose of studying 
the German and French languages, and 
traveled also a year in Switzerland for 
his health. He entered Swarthmore 
College in 1878 and was graduated 
therefrom in 1882. In the fall of 
that year he entered our Class in its 
Junior year and received his degree 
magna cum laude in 1884, together 
with final honors in history. For two 
years after graduation he served as 
instructor in history at Swarthmore 
and during the year 1886-87 as in- 
structor in history at Harvard. From 
1887 to 1889 he was assistant profes- 
sor of French and German at Swarth- 
more, and from 1889 to 1893 he was 
professor of the same languages at 
the same college. In the year 1893 
he was appointed professor of history, 
economics, and civil government in 


one of the high schools of Phila- 
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delphia, and continued to fill that po- 
sition until his death. Throughout all 
his years both as pupil and teacher his 
leisure time was largely spent in in- 
dependent study of botany and ento- 
mology. It was his intention to pub- 
lish a history of economics, but his 
ill health prevented the completion of 
that work. He paid most assiduous 
attention to details, and was most 
faithful in everything he undertook. — 
The Rev. W. W. Fenn will deliver the 
Baccalaureate Sermon at Harvard this 
year. — E. A. Cudworth, a temporary 
member, is now a member of the firm 
of Cudworth & Woodworth, architects, 
at Norwich, Conn., and is at present 
engaged in designing the Norwich 
Hospital for the Insane, the building 
of which will extend over a number of 
years.— The address of O. F. Hib- 
bard has been changed to 43 Wall 
Street, New York City. —F. W. Jen- 
kins, a temporary member, is conduct- 
ing business at 25 West Broadway, 
New York City, having secured the 
agency, for America and dependencies, 
of Avenir china. — The address of 
Josiah Bridge is Simsbury, Conn., 
where he is instructor in Greek in 
Westminster School. — Before the 
publication of the Graduates’ Magazine 
the Class will have received due notice 
of the preparations made for the 20th 
anniversary of our graduation. In 
case, however, any member fails to re- 
ceive this notice, this brief outline of 
the plans of the Class Committee is 
inserted. There will be parlors open 
for the reception of members of the 
Class at some convenient hotel in Bos- 
ton from Monday noon until Wednes- 
day afternoon, June 27-29, to serve as 
general headquarters for the Class, and 
a reception committee will be in at- 
tendance. Due notice of the place will 
be sent the Class and also advertised in 
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the Boston papers. Tables will be re- 
served on Monday evening for those 
of the Class who desire to attend the 
concert on Graduates’ Night at Sym- 
phony Hall. The official celebration 
of the Class festivities will, however, 
begin on Tuesday, June 28. The 
Class will on that day have luncheon 
at the New England Kennel Club at 
Braintree, starting from the South 
Station on a morning train, aud will 
return late in the afternoon and dine 
at the Algonquin Club, Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, at 7.30 Pp. M. On 
Commencement Day luncheon will be 
served for the Class at some place in 
the Yard at Cambridge, of which the 
Class will receive due notice. It is the 
earnest hope of the Class Committee 
and Secretary that every member at 
any time connected with the Class of 
1884 will shape his plans so that he 
may be present at our reunion, to make 
the occasion as enjoyable and repre- 
sentative of the Classas possible. The 
Secretary also expresses the hope that 
those members who have not at the 
time the Magazine is published sent 
their statements to the Class Secretary 
will instantly do so, so as to facilitate 
in every way the preparation of his 
Class Report. — Dr. John Parker 
Holmes died, May 1, at his home in 
West Newton, after an illness of about 
eight weeks. He was born in Milford, 
July 18, 1860, and was educated at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, from which 
he graduated in 1880. He entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1884, and 
later the Harvard Medical School, 
from which he graduated in 1887, and 
later went to Vienna. He is survived 
by a widow and one daughter. — Dr. 
W.S. Bryant has resumed practice at 
48 W. 40th St., New York. — W. E. 
Haskell is now one of the proprietors of 
the Boston Herald, — T. J. Coolidge, 
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Jr., is a trustee of the Mackay Com- 
panies. 
1885. 
H. M. Wiis, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

E. T. Sanford of Knoxville was the 
East Tennessee candidate for governor 
at the Republican State Convention, 
but received only the second highest 
number of votes for the nomination. — 
G. D. Cushing was elected one of the 
four alternates for delegate-at-large 
from Massachusetts to the Republican 
National Convention. — C. W. Ayer 
has been elected librarian of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library. — The banking 
offices of Sutton, Strother & Co., at 
8 Broad St., were burned out at the 
great Baltimore fire ; their new address 
is 606 North Charles St., Baltimore, 
Md. — B. B. Thayer is now general 
manager of the mines of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Co. in Butte, Mont. — 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner and Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87, arranged for and managed 
thesuccessful Elizabethan performance 
of Hamlet in Sanders Theatre in April. 
—Changes of address: G. R. Nutter, 
163 Devonshire St., Boston ; Prof. E. L. 
Whitney, 1118 K. St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

For Commencement season the Class 
Committee have arranged a partial 
program including lunch, an afternoon 
of golf, tennis, ete., and a subscription 
dinner at the Country Club on Tues- 
day, and the usual lunch and meeting 
place at Hollis 6 on Wednesday. — 
J. H. Payne is stationed at the Naval 
Hospital, San Juan, Porto Rico. — 
W. V. Judson has been assigned as the 
United States military representative 
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to accompany the Russian army during 
hostilities. —C. O. Hurd is on the Bos- 
ton Herald. — G. G. Bradford is sec- 
retary of the Mercantile Trust Agency. 
— W. H. Slocum has changed his ad- 
dress to 15 State St., and G. B. Har- 
ris to 84 State St., Boston. 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

Dr. E. S. Abbot on Jan. 1 severed his 
connection with the Boston City Hos- 
pital to take up the position as assist- 
ant physician of the McLean Hospital, 
Waverley. — W. S. Pinkham has 
moved his law office to 954 Old South 
Bldg., Boston. — F. R. Jones’s address 
is 84 State St., Boston. — Prof. A. C. 
Coolidge will lecture at the University 
of California this summer. — By acci- 
dent an erroneous sketch of Linn Luce 
was printed in the last number of the 
Magazine. These should have been 
given as the facts: Linn Luce was born 
in Auburn, Me., Jan. 21, 1866, a son 
of Judge Enos T.and Phebe L. Luce. 
He attended the public schools of Lew- 
iston, Me., Somerville and Waltham, 
Mass., and was graduated from Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy in 1883. While 
in college he was successively Harvard 
reporter for the Boston Globe and Her- 
ald, but this did not keep him from 
taking high rank in the Class. After 
graduation, with his brother Robert, 
’82, he started the Press Clipping Bu- 
reau, and its development was his life 
work. In 1893 he opened its New York 
office, and in 1896 that at Denver, 
where he went on the advice of phy- 
His stay there checked the 
progress of the disease that had at- 
tacked him, and two years later he 
returned to the East. But his strength 
was undermined, and he died, Dee. 24, 
1903, of tuberculosis, at his home in 


sicians. 
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New York. He was a man who cared 
more for achievement for its own sake 
than for its rewards. Endowed with 
a remarkably keen and alert intelli- 
gence, he became master of his oc- 
cupation, displayed notable executive 
ability in his share of the creation of 
a new industry, and when engaged in 
its technical work was probably the 
most expert reader of newspapers in 
the world. His intense application and 
indefatigable effort no doubt contrib- 
uted to the shortening of his life, but 
these were the qualities that made pos- 
sible the successful development of an 
occupation destined to lessen the labors 
of many others, whereby he did his 
fellow man a service worthy of record. 
He left a wife and one child, a boy. — 
J. B. Fletcher has resigned his assist- 
ant professorship at Harvard to be- 
come professor of comparative liter- 
ature at Columbia. — Emery Herman 
Rogers, who died at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Feb. 2, 1904, was born at Chel- 
sea, July 28, 1865. 


1889. 


J. H. Ropers, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The Fifteenth Anniversary celebra- 
tion will oceupy three days, Monday, 
June 27, to Wednesday, June 29. On 
Monday, the Class will have headquar- 
ters for reception and entertainment 
throughout the day at the Parker 
House ; and will meet there at 7.30 
Pp. M. to go in a body to the Pop Con- 
cert (Graduates’ Night), tickets to 
which will be furnished free. On 
Tuesday, J. H. Proctor has most hos- 
pitably invited all members of the 
Class to his country place at Ipswich, 
where the day will be spent with games 
and other amusements. On Wednes- 
day, Hollis 12 will be open for the 
Class at noon, as usual, and lunch will 
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be served from 12 to 2, when the 
Alumni Dinner begins. The Class 
Dinner will be held on Wednesday at 
the Hotel Brunswick at 7p. mM. Traf- 
ford will preside. A very large pro- 
portion of the members of the Class 
have already replied and are coming. 
The following committees, appointed 
by the Class Committee, have the va- 
rious parts of the celebration in charge, 
and have been hard at work for the 
last six weeks. On Attendance: J.G. 
King (chairman), Barret, Burr, Bush, 
Caner, W. D. Clark, Dahlgren, Davis, 
Dodge, Dorr, Ellis, Farquharson, 
Hathaway, Hildreth, Huntress, Lane, 
Magee, Mandell, Manley, Marquand, 
Marvin, Meeker, J. D. Merrill, Nor- 
man, Odell, Painter, F. E. Parker, 
Paul, Perkins, Pillsbury, Ruland, Sal- 
tonstall, P. S. Sears, Shattuck, Storrow, 
C. M. Thayer, Trafford, B. C. Weld, 
Wetmore, Whitridge, Winkler, Wood- 
bury. On Welcome: Saltonstall 
(chairman), Bates, Brewster, Burr, 
DeBlois, Goodwin, Grew, Hight, Man- 
dell, Newell, Perry, Proctor, Reynolds, 
Ropes, H. M. Sears, Storrow, Talbot, 
B. C. Weld, Whitney. On Pop Con- 
cert: C. Warren (chairman), Caner, 
Hebard, W. T. Hodges, F. E. Parker, 
Perry, Saltonstall, Slattery, Townsend. 
On Field Day: Proctor (chairman), 
Caner, DeBlois, Mandell, M. W. Rich- 
ardson. On Anniversary Dinner : 
Darling (chairman), Brewster, Cabot, 
Goodwin, Grew, Hunneman, King, 
Painter, Perry, Prescott, Proctor, Rey- 
nolds, Ropes, Taylor, R. DeC. Ward, 
C. Warren. —C. A. Bunker is vice- 
president of the Wellesley Club, and 
treasurer of the Wellesley Hills Uni- 
tarian Society. —J. B. Chittenden is 
associated in the practice of law with 
E. S. Griffing in New York ; he is also 
professor of mathematics in the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, and is pre- 
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paring a book on “ Differential and 
Integral Calculus.” — C. Copeland is 
assistant treasurer of the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. — Dr. C. B. Davenport has re- 
signed his associate professorship at 
the University of Chicago to become 
head of the biological laboratory of the 
Carnegie Institution at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I. His first experiments 
were to be in raising chickens with a 
view to studying the phenomena of de- 
velopment. — R. E. Forbes is secretary 
and treasurer of the Trustees of Milton 
Academy. — C. F. M. Guild is night 
city editor of the Boston Journal. — A. 
K. K. Mackay is secretary of the New 
York Trade School. — T. B. Meteyard 
has gone abroad.—M. W. Richard- 
son is chief medical examiner for Bos- 
ton of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. — W. F. 
Richards has entered into various busi- 
ness enterprises at Colorado City, 
Colo., and lives at Colorado Springs ; 
he is a director of the First National 
Bank of Colorado City, and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank Building Co. 
— T. Woodbury is at the head of the 
Financial Advertising Bureau of the 
New York Sun. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 


84 State St., Boston. 


Leigh Wentworth Chamberlin died 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., April 28, 
1904. He was born at Boston, April 
7, 1869. He went to Colorado Springs 
for his health in 1893. May 11, 1893, 
he married Rowena Goddard, of Port- 
land, Me. —J. B. Scott’s address is 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
—C. B. Gulick has been reappointed 
asst. professor of Greek at Harvard. 
— F. W. Atkinson has been appointed 
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lecturer on educational organizations. 
— Dr. Sumner Paine died at the Mass. 
General Hospital on April 18 of loco- 
motor ataxia, aged 36. He was the 
eldest son of Gen. C. J. Paine, ’53. 
He left the Class in Senior year, and 
studied at the Harvard Medical School. 
His degree, however, was conferred by 
the Denver Medical School, subse- 
quent to which he studied two years 
in Germany. His first office was in 
Cambridge, but he soon gave it up and 
became prominent in athletic sports. 
He became a crack revolver shot, and 
in 1896, when the Olympic games 
were held in Athens, he represented 
America in the revolver competition 
and won. He joined the First Corps 
Cadets in 1891, and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in Battery A, First 
Heavy Artillery, and was promoted to 
first lieutenant in 1893. He resigned 
in 1896, rejoining Battery C, First 
Heavy Artillery, the following year, 
and was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the battery, March 16, 1898. 
He served during the Spanish War, 
and was again commissioned in the 
First Heavy Artillery, Battery A, in 
October, 1899. He married Salome 
Brigham, Oct. 26, 1892. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 


The Class will meet as usual in 24 
Holworthy on Commencement Day. 
Arrangements are being made to se- 
eure if possible a more convenient 
room and the Class will be notified if 
successful. The Secretary will send 
out notices of an informal celebration 
this year to be self-supporting and in 
anticipation of our next regular cele- 
bration scheduled for 1906 ; all mem- 
bers of the Class are invited to sub- 
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scribe and attend. — W. K. Flint has 
composed a new waltz called the “ Ori- 
ent Waltz.” — F. W. Coburn is with 
the Publicity Bureau of Boston, 126 
State St.; home address, 32 Stevens 
St., Winchester. — T. N. Perkins made 
the address at the Harvard Union on 
the occasion of the presentation to 
Pres. Eliot of a testimonial from the 
graduates in honor of the President’s 
70th birthday. — R. S. Hale has pre- 
sented an oak armchair to be the pro- 
perty of the victorious scrub baseball 
nine this year. — H. A. Rusch is of the 
firm Abegg & Rusch, 90 Grand St., 
New York.—S. C. Brackett has moved 
his law offices to 703 Pemberton Bldg., 
Boston. — Border Bowman is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Cen- 
tral Ohio. — A. W. Weysse has been 
appointed head of the department of 
biology in the scientific department 
of Boston University ; he has been 
connected with the Mass. Institute of 
Technology for many years. —F. G. 
Morgan’s address is United States 
Diplomatic Agency and Consulate 
General, Cairo, Egypt ; he is the vice 
consul general. — Morgan Barnes has 
left Westminster College, where he has 
been professor of Greek, and is now 
teacher of Latin in the Thacher School 
at Casa de Piedra Ranch, in the Ojai 
Valley, Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 
— Charles Hopkinson has a studio at 
5 Park St., Boston ; his home address is 
65 Mt. Vernon St. ; he had an exhi- 
bition of his work in January. — F. L. 
Dabney, stock broker, has moved to 
50 Congress St., Boston. — E. J. 
Knapp is at 5436 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. — J. F. Bass has as usual gone 
to the seat of war and may be ad- 
dressed care of Bank of Hongkong, 
and Shanghai, Yokohama, Japan, or 
189 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill. —G. T. 
Goldthwaite is the assistant secretary 
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to the mayor of New York City. — A. 
H. Brooks and L. M. Stockton are on 
the standing committee of electors for 
Overseers. — H. R. Bishop’s address 
is 27 William St., New York. — The 
usual Graduates’ Night at the Pop Con- 
cert will be held Monday evening, 
June 27. The Secretary will gather 
the Microbes again this year at a din- 
ner and we will attend this enjoyable 
event in a body. —J. T. Burnett is a 
delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention from Boston. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

W. C. Forbes has been appointed a 
member of the Philippines Commis- 
sion. —L. F. Berry was installed as 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Stamford, Conn., Feb. 2, 
1904.— M. D. Follansbee is practicing 
law in New York as well as in Chi- 
cago; the firm name in Chicago is Fol- 
lansbee, McConnell & Follansbee, 205 
La Salle St.; in New York, McConnell 
& Follansbee, 135 Broadway. — The 
Secretary has received a copy of the 
address delivered at the beginning of 
the year by the Hon. C. S. Baxter, 
mayor of Medford. —C. C. Ramsay 
is treasurer of the New England 
Cranberry Co., Rooms 57 and 58, 19 
Congress St., Boston. — R. W. Gifford 
is a member of the firm of Villard, 
Gifford & Cox, attorneys at law, 43 
Cedar St., Room 1004, New York 
City. — A. J. B. Mellish is captain of 
No. 1 Co. 82d regiment of Canadian 
Infantry; his address remains Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I., where he continues 
the practice of the law. — G. O. Vir- 
tue was recently appointed a member 
of a commission to draft a new char- 
ter for Winona, Minn., a place of 
20,000 inhabitants; the city is the 
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seat of the State Normal School, in 
which he is instructor in political sci- 
ence. — Everts Wrenn has succeeded 
to the business of George L. Wrenn & 
Son, and represents the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Co., of Worcester, 
Mass., at Chicago, IIl.; his office is at 
85 Dearborn St. — Charles Frost Al- 
drich died at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
March 6, 1904. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Sept. 17, 1868. He was the twin 
brother of Talbot Aldrich and son of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. He entered 
Harvard as a special student in the 
fall of 1888, and identified himself 
with the Class of 1892. At the end of 
the first year he left college to accept 
a position in the office of the Wal- 
ter Baker chocolate mills at Milton. 
When the business was later made 
into a stock company under the name 
of Walter Baker & Co., Limited, he 
had a part in the organization and 
was a director of the company. On 
Christmas Day, 1900, he was married 
to Mrs. Maria Louisa Richards, at 
Cambridge. His wife survives him, 
with one daughter. In the winter of 
1901-02 he took up his residence in 
the Adirondack Mountains, to secure 
benefit for a lung trouble, to which he 
finally succumbed. Here he built a 
cottage adjacent to one occupied by 
his parents. He was a member of the 
Puritan Club, the Union Club, the 
Eastern Yacht Club, and other organ- 
izations.— V. M. Porter is Secretary of 
the Bar Association of St. Louis, Mo., 
and also of the Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association which is organiz- 
ing the Universal Congress of Lawyers 
and Jurists, to be held at the World’s 
Fair, Sept. 28-30.—F. L. Kennedy 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the Scientific School. — H. R. 
Meyer has resigned as lecturer on eco- 
nomics at Harvard. 
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1893. 


S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

By courtesy of J. K. Coutant, 2S, 
Hollis 27 will be open for the Class on 
Commencement Day. — J. H. Hickey, 
while retaining his connection with 
Morse, Hickey & Kenney, of Boston, 
has opened an office for general law 
practice at 41 Wall St., New York 
City. —G. T. Lapsley is a lecturer on 
history at, and Fellow of, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. — H. C. Smith is 
one of the trustees of Cheshire School, 
R. J. Mulford head master. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Circulars containing an account of 
the plans for the Decennial have been 
sent to all members of the Class. 
Any man who has not received a cir- 
cular may obtain one from the Secre- 
tary. — W. H. Garland has been ap- 
pointed first assistant U. S. district 
attorney for Massachusetts. — H. C. 
Greene is an advisory director for the 
Scott Thaw Publishing Co. of New 
York.—C. G. Hoag has been in- 
structor in English at the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1901.— A. von 
W. Leslie is a teacher at the Craigie 
School, 57 West 46th St., New York 
City. — Dr. M. Ostheimer has been 
appointed assistant medical inspector 
on the Philadelphia Board of Health, 
being selected from some 400 appli- 
cants for the civil service examina- 
tion; he is also assistant visiting 
physician to the Children’s Ward, 
University Hospital. — The following 
changes of address are to be noted: 
J. H. Bennett, the Hatfield House, 
-103 East 29th St., New York City ; 
A. B. Horton, 61 Clovelly Mansions, 
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Grays Inn Road, London, W. C.; 
P. S. Johnson, 393 Beacon St., Bos- 


ton. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open as usual for 
the use of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day.—E. B. Church is prac- 
ticing law at 832 India Building, 
Boston. — C. E. Noyes has resigned 
his position as instructor in English 
at Harvard. He will give next year 
a course of lectures on Nineteenth 
Century Thinkers for the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. His recent book, “ The 
Enjoyment‘of Art,” is now in its third 
edition. — E. H. Warren has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of law at 
Harvard. — P. H. Lombard is with the 
General Electric Co., Crossley Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Holworthy 7 will be open for the 
Class as usual on Commencement Day. 
— M. G. Seelig is practicing medicine 
in St. Louis ; address, 3904 Olive St. 
—E. R. Lane is director of manual 
training and drawing at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. — L. G. Mead 
is practicing medicine in Boston at 
259 Beacon St. — W. H. Herschel will 
be in Zurich, Switzerland, for the fol- 
lowing year, as local agent and techni- 
cal correspondent for Allis-Chalmers 
Co. at the works of Escher Wyss & 
Co. — J. C. Hunt is with Fox, Duffield 
& Co., publishers, New York. — 
“ Graduates’ Night” at the Pop Con- 
certs will be Monday, June 27. Tickets 
for this may be obtained from the 
Secretary. — R. B. Merriman is a 
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member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. —S. B. Fay has been appointed 
professor of history in Chicago Uni- 
versity. —G. H. Chase has been ap- 
pointed instructor in classical archae- 
ology and member of the faculty 
at Harvard.—G. N. Lewis has ac- 
cepted a government appointment for 
chemical work in Manila, P. I.— 
E. M. Green is teaching German at 
the Watertown High School. — E. W. 
Ames, who has been secretary of le- 
gation at Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 
has been appointed secretary of lega- 
tion at Santiago, Chile. — E. V. Froth- 
ingham’s address is 331 W. 83d St., 
New York. 
1897. 
Wo. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Beekman Winthrop has been ap- 
pointed governor of Porto Rico. — 
R. H. Stevenson, Jr., has been ad- 
mitted to the firm of Whitman, Farns- 
worth & Thayer, wool commission 
merchants, 118 Federal St., Boston ; 
he has just returned from a six months’ 
trip to Australia, New Zealand, and 
South America. — F. G. Shaw is visit- 
ing his parents at 113 Newbury St., 
Boston; he will return to Paris 
within a few weeks, where he is repre- 
senting the Mills Woven Cartridge 
Belt Co.— W. H. Kelsey is an elec- 
tric and heating engineer at 313 Elec- 
tric Bldg., Cleveland, O.— W. A. 
Holt is representing, in Chicago, the 
firm of Hart, Schaffner & Marx. — 
A. W. Percival is a member of the 
firm of Busch & Percival, consulting 
and contracting engineers, Mooney- 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. — A. T. 
Harris is with Blake Bros. & Co., State 
St., Boston. —J. W. Dunlop, real 
estate and insurance, has moved his 
office to 31 Milk St., Boston.— R. D. 
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Jenks has removed his law office to 
426 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Dr. W. R. Brinckerhoff is assistant 
in pathology in the Harvard Medical 
School and has an office for private 
practice at 688 Boylston St., Boston. — 
M. L. Fernald, assistant in the Gray 
Herbarium, will go with a party to 
the mountains of Gaspé on a botani- 
cal excursion for the coming summer. 
— Hamilton Hill has changed his ad- 
dress to 925 Old South Bldg., Boston. 
— Dr. R. A. Whitford has opened an 
office at 98 Maple St., Waltham. — P. 
B. Sawyer has left Boston and entered 
into partnership in the bond business 
in Elmira, N. Y., under the firm name 
of Crocker & Sawyer. —J. Flint has 
resigned from the Mass. General Hos- 
pital and entered the U. S. Navy asa 
surgeon. Out of 7 applicants for ap- 
pointment in the recent examinations 
held in Washington, Flint ranked 
second. — M. H. Wright is asst. en- 
gineer on the A. K. & N. Ry. ; address, 
512 Prudential Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

This June we celebrate our Sexen- 
nial and it is hoped that every ’98 man 
who can will come on to Cambridge 
and participate in a week of pleasure. 
The men from the West are particu- 
larly wanted. At the present writing 
the details for the festivities are still 
being worked over and will be an- 
nounced shortly. Roughly the program 
is as follows: Thursday, June 23, Yale 
Ball Game; Friday, the 24th, Class 
Day; Saturday and Sunday, days of 
rest; Monday, the 27th, all day recep- 
tion at some hotel (to be announced) 
in Boston, and “ Grads’ Night” at 
the Pops in the evening; Tuesday, the ° 
28th, Field Day at Misery Island (or 
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some other rendezvous); Wednesday, 
Commencement Day and spread at 
23 Holworthy and Class Dinner in 
Boston in the evening; Thursday, Boat 
Race at New London. Your officers 
are at present negotiating for Misery 
Island for the Field Day. Come on, 
one and all, and make the celebration 
one to be well remembered. — The See- 
retary has postponed the editing of the 
second Class Report until after Com- 
mencement. — Howard Macy Adams 
died at his uncle’s home, Staatsburg- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., on March 5. He 
was born in Boston, March 4, 1876, 
the son of Edward Livingston and 
Emily Macy Adams, and entered Har- 
vard from Hopkinson’s School. During 
his college course he was prominently 
identified with the social life of the 
University, being a member of the 
Fencing Club, the Institute of 1770, 
the A. K. E., the Hasty Pudding, the 
Harvard Yacht and Golf clubs, the H. 
A. A., and one of the editors of the 
Advocate, and he also took an active 
interest in hurdling and pole vaulting. 
After receiving his degree he entered 
the brokerage business in Boston and 
later the employ of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. This last 
position proved to be too confining and 
inorder to be out of doors more, he 
entered into the real estate business. 
Here, however, his health gradually 
became undermined and he went to 
his uncle’s estate on the Hudson hop- 
ing to ward off the threatened tubercu- 
losis of the throat. He died after two 
years of suffering.— Henry Adams, 
2d, is in the real estate business in 
Boston. — A.W. Reynolds is living 
in Derry, N. H., and is teaching 
history and German at Pinkerton 
Academy. — The address of F. C. 
Wilson is The Savoy, 14th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.— Dr. R. Spalding has 
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opened an office at 234 Newbury St., 
Boston. — W. Broad is an attorney at 
law with offices at 328 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa.—E. S. Malone has 
been appointed assistant corporation 
counsel for the city of New York, and 
assigned to legal work in the borough 
of Queens. — A. J. Marshall is teach- 
ing American history and physics in 
the Haverhill High School; his address 
is 14 Mt. Vernon St., Haverhill. — 
James E. Bunting should be added to 
the list of those men who served dur- 
ing the Spanish War. He enlisted 
April 20, ’98, in Troop A, 1st Cavalry, 
Ga. Vols., and was appointed 2d lieu- 
tenant, July 17, of the 3d V. S. V. L. 
(Immune). On Nov. 14 he was com- 
missioned 1st lieutenant and was mus- 
tered out of service May 2, 1899. 
During his term of enlistment he was 
stationed at Macon and Savannah, Ga., 
and saw service at Santiago and Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba. — M.S. Barger won the 
Gold Racquet championship at Tux- 
edo, N. Y., Feb. 19. — F. B. Carter is 
with the Edison Electric Light Co., Bos- 
ton. — E. W. Remick is now with A. 
S. Leland & Co., bankers and brokers, 
with office at 10 Post-Office Sq., Bos- 
ton. — R. S. Dunn is not photograph- 
ing for Collier’s Weekly as announced 
in the March number of the Magazine. 
He left for Japan during the latter 
part of February, together with G. H. 
Scull, and is writing special articles 
for the New York Globe and two other 
newspapers. He managed to cross over 
to Korea before many of the other 
correspondents, but word has just been 
received from him to the effect that 
he had broken his ankle and is now 
back in Tokio. Scull is writing for the 
Boston Transcript, N. Y. Globe, and 
Harper’s Weekly, and in all probability 
is now at the front with one of the 
Japanese divisions. — W. L. Harring- 
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ton has changed his address to Short 
Hills, N. J.— Dr. R. L. de Normandie 
has opened an office at 483 Beacon St., 
Boston. — W. W. Baker, who has been 
instructor in Latin at Harvard, will 
next year go to Haverford College as 
associate professor of Greek. 


1899. 


ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
Adams Trust Co., Boston. 

Graduates’ night at the “ Pop” con- 
cert will come this year on June 27, 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. Seats 
will be reserved for the Class as usual. 
’99 will have the use of Holworthy 15 
on Commencement Day. — Blair Fair- 
child has returned from Paris, and 
will be in Newport, R. I., this sum- 
mer. — H. C. Hazeltine is living in 
Rome, Italy. —G. A. Goodridge is a 
member of the firm of Goodridge, 
Crocker & Parks, importers and 
wholesale dealers in teas and coffees, 
34 South Market St., Boston. — L. 
G. Coleman is trainmaster, fourth 
district, Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Bonaven- 
ture Station, Montreal. — E. A. Young 
is manager of the Chater Co., bakers 
and caterers, 43-47 Charles St., Boston, 
having given up his position with the 
National Biscuit Co. in Kansas City. 
L. F. Buff is director and principal 
owner in the new company. — William 
L. Barnard’s business address is now 
31 State St., Boston. — A. G. Seatter- 
good’s home address is 7231 Boyer St., 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.— H. 
P. Dowst is no longer with the Romoe 
Remedy Co., but is with H. B. 
Humphrey Co., 227 Washington St., 
Boston. — Dr. J. H. Cunningham, Jr., 
has written several articles for the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which he has also published in pam- 


phlet form.—J. C. McCall is secre- 
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tary of the New York Life Insurance 
Co. — F.O. White’s home address will 
be 25 Park St., Brookline, after Nov. 
1st. —S. P. Shaw, Jr., is assistant 
treasurer of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
Boston. —D. W. A. Armistead is a 
mechanical engineer with the Allis 
Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
H. E. Hildreth is on the engineering 
corps of the N. Y.,N. H. & H.R. R., 
at Fall River. —C. A. Wheeler, 
who spent last year studying philoso- 
phy at the Universities of Paris and 
Heidelberg, is this year studying 
ethics and sociology in the Graduate 
School. — W. S. Kendall, who last 
year taught at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pa., is this year studying Ro- 
mance languages at Berlin Univer- 
sity, Germany. — J. A. Moyer, in- 
structor in engineering at Harvard, 
has reéntered the Graduate School to 
complete the work for the master’s de- 
gree. 
1900. 
Erot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day the Class 
will meet in Holworthy 8, where light 
refreshments will be served. — R. R. 
Barrett is studying in Harvard Col- 
lege. — E. F. Loughlin is teaching in 
the Concord High School. — F. Palmer 
is to teach physics at Haverford Col- 
lege next year.— H. J. Alexander is 
on the Rapid ‘Transit Commission of 
New York City, in charge of construc- 
tion. —S. P. Beebe, 261 Central Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y., is director of the la- 
boratory of physiological chemistry, 
Huntington fund for cancer research 
in New York City. — F. M. Buckland 
is assistant postmaster at West Hart- 
ford, Conn. — Benton Mackaye will go 
this summer as master to Camp Moosi- 


lauke, Orford, N. H. —N. F. Hall 
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has been appointed instructor in Ro- 
mance languages in Simmons College, 
Boston.— The Philadelphia mem- 
bers of the Class of 1900 held their 
annual dinner at The Anchorage on 
the 13th of February. Those who 
attended the dinner were: Richard 
Haughton, E. L. Dudley, R. S. Hol- 
land, Wilbur Morse, H. H. Lowry, 
C. H. Bell, and Francis Rawle, Jr., of 
Philadelphia ; Derby Farrington, G. S. 
Parker, and George Nichols, of New 
York. The dinner was most success- 
ful, and the members planned to make 
this an annual occasion. — C. R. Hayes 
has changed his address to 102 Len- 
nox St., West Newton.—J. D. Bar- 
ney, F. C. Kidner, R. J. Graves, and 
G. O. Clark are house officers on the 
surgical side of the Mass. General Hos- 
pital ; J. B. Hawes and H. N. Bout- 
well are on the medical side. — K. S. 
Barnes and L. G. Beeley are house 
officers on the medical side of the 
City Hospital ; N. B. Smith and G. P. 
Howe are house officers on the surgical 
side of the City Hospital, Boston. 


1901. 


H. B. Crark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

The first Triennial of the Class will 
take place in Boston, beginning Mon- 
day, June 27, by a reception lasting 
all day at one of the Boston hotels. 
Monday evening the Class in a body 
will attend the Pop Concert. Tues- 
day the 28th, the Class will spend 
at some outdoor place of amusement 
where a baseball game with 98 will 
be played and other sports will be 
run off. Wednesday, the 29th, Com- 
mencement Day, there will be the 
usual spread in Hollis 8, and Wednes- 
day night the Class will have its first 
triennial dinner.— P. H. Moore is man- 


aging the “Jack Pot” Gold Mine, 
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Seipsigate, Bridgewater, N.S. — W.B. 
Norris is professor of English in 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, 
Va. — E. W. James is in the subscrip- 
tion department of the Youth’s Com- 
panion ; his address is care of Youth’s 
Companion, Boston. — T. N. Pease is 
now an asst. surgeon with the rank of 
lieutenant on the United States Train- 
ing Ship Hartford; he received the 
degree of M. D. from the Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1903. Since being admitted to the 
Navy he has been stationed at the 
Newport Naval Hospital, then at the 
U. S. Museum of Hygiene and Medi- 
cal School, at Washington, D. C.— 
Brainerd Taylor is now stationed at 
Fort Banks, Winthrop ; he is a second 
lieutenant in the Artillery Corps, 
U.S. A. —F. H. Merrill Jr.’s address 
is 12 Summer St., Melrose. — A. W. 
Robinson is in the paint business in Cin- 
cinnati, O. — F. M. Ives is practicing 
law at 905 Exchange Bldg., Boston. — 
N. H. Batchelder is teaching at the 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. — 
H. Parton is a reporter on the Boston 
Record. —H. W. French is a crude rub- 
ber broker, Hamilton Bldg., Akron, 
O. — J. Leggett Pultz and Davenport 
Brown are consulting mining engi- 
neers ; address, care of C. P. Perin, 71 
Broadway, New York City. —H. P. 
Henderson is with the Tonopah Mining 
Co., Buller, Nev. ; last year he acted as 
an instructor in mining engineering at 
Harvard. — C. C. Brayton is with the 
Portland Mining Co., Victor, Colo. — 
Horton Force is practicing law in Seat- 
tle, Wash. ; address, 1109 Cherry St. 
— G. M. McConnell is working for the 
Western Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—R. I. Wilby is assistant on the engi- 
neer corps of the Penn. R. R. Co. ; ad- 
dress, 6647 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.— H. M. Brooks is practicing law 
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in Spokane, Wash. — L. Aiken has 
been house officer in the Boston City 
Hospital since November, 1903. — W. 
A. Bassett, 1117 12th Ave., Altoona, 
Pa., is transit man with the Penn. R. R. 
— Charles M. Pasea died at San Fer- 
nando, Trinidad, Jan. 1, 1904. — J. J. 
Brower, Victoria Hotel, New York 
City, is instructor in Stevens Insti- 
tute. — E. M. Brush, 9 Hawes St., 
Brookline, has been fire insurance 
inspector for the Penn. Fire Ins. Co., 
since July, 1902.— R. S. Greene is 
vice consul and interpreter at Naga- 
saki, Japan. — C. W. Adams is in the 
Harvard Medical School. —L. D. 
Ames is teaching mathematics in the 
University of Missouri. — W. B. 
Bragdon, 340 W. 57th St., New York 
City, is with McKim, Mead & White, 
architects. — Frank Nevin, 36 Lin- 
den St., Allston, is reporter on the 
Boston Post. — Samuel Stickney is 
engaged in hemp cultivation at Goa, 
Ambros Camarines, P. I. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec. 
358 Marlboro St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day the Class 
will meet in Thayer 11, where light 
refreshments will be served. — Gilbert 
Simerall Meem, Jr., died at his home 
in Seattle, Wash., on Jan. 28, from 
an attack of appendicitis. After his 
graduation from College, Meem en- 
tered the Lawrence Scientific School 
to study engineering. Last year he 
was made assistant in engineering, 
and at the same time carried on his 
own work. While here he was much 
interested in the Harvard Engineering 
Journal and was its first editor-in- 
chief. This year he decided to re- 
main out of college for a year, and 
he entered in Seattle the employ of 
Stone & Webster, electrical experts 
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of Boston. — H. M. Ayres and R. B. 
Bulkley, who have been traveling 
round the world, have returned to 
America. Ayres is studying English 
in Harvard College, and Bulkley has 
entered the Harvard Law School. 
Ayres gave a lecture, illustrated by 
the stereopticon, on Buddhist Burma, 
in the Union, on May 3. The views 
used were from photographs taken by 
him while traveling in the East. — 
H. R. Van Law, who has been teach- 
ing geology, German, and English at 
the Washington School, Washington, 
D. C., will return there next year. — 
W. Wadsworth is in the thermostat 
business in Newark, N. J.—M. J. 
Buch is in the Columbia Law School. 
—H. P. Williams, who has been em- 
ployed in the College Office since 
graduation, left about Feb. 1, to work 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., in Bos- 
ton. — R. K. Hale is teaching at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. — 
R. T. Hale, who has been with the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the past 
year, has entered the editorial depart- 
ment of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. — Corbin Edgell has 
left R. L. Day & Co., and may be ad- 
dressed now care of the Corbin Bank- 
ing Co., 192 Broadway, New York. 
—L. G. Robinson’s address is 168 
W. 94th St., New York, N. Y.— 
B. Covel is with McFaden & Co., cot- 
ton brokers in Fall River. — H. C. 
and M. H. Wheeler are engineers 
with the American Bridge Co., at 
Ambridge, Pa. —J. Gaillard Jr.’s ad- 
dress is Mobile, Ala. —A. S. Pease, 
who has been studying classics in the 
Graduate School, will accompany a 
party to the mountains of Gaspé on a 
botanical excursion. —B. Wendell, Jr., 
and E. Bowditch, Jr., ’03, have gone 
to Manchuria, as secretaries to E. V. 
Morgan, ’90, U. S. consul at Dalny. 
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1903. 
Roger Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

Holworthy 22 has been reserved as 
the room for 1903 on Commencement. 
—A 1903 Class Smoker was held in 
the Assembly Room of the Union Feb. 
19, 1904, at which about 100 men were 
present, a number coming on from 
New York especially for it. The oc- 
casion was as genial as 1903 meetings 
usually are, plenty of latent talent ex- 
hibiting itself in the way of singing, 
dancing, imitations of distinguished 
men, etc. — E. Bowditch, Jr., has gone 
to Manchuria with B. Wendell, ’02, to 
be private secretary to the U. S. con- 
sul at Dalny, E. V. Morgan, ’90. — 
C. A. Hartwell has been obliged to go 
to his home in Honolulu on account of 
his health. He hopes to return to the 
Harvard Law School in the fall. — 
O. G. Frantz is head coach of the 
University Nine. —L. J. Daly and 
L. P. Pieper are coaching the Fresh- 
man Nine. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Joshua Young, ¢ ’48, a noted anti- 
slavery preacher, an agent of the Un- 
derground Railroad for slaves at the 
time of the Civil War, and the minis- 
ter who performed the last rites over 
the body of John Brown, died, Feb. 7, 
at Winchester. Mr. Young, who won 
fame by officiating at the funeral of 
John Brown, Abolitionist, and whose 
part in that service cost him his pastor- 
ate in Burlington, Vt., and for a time 
subjected him to social ostracism, was 
born in Pittston, Me., Sept. 29, 1823. 
When he was four years old the family 
removed to Bangor. There he fitted 
for college, and was graduated at Bow- 
doin in 1845. He went at once to 
the Harvard Divinity School, whence 
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he was graduated in 1848. On Feb. 
1, 1849, he was ordained and installed 
pastor of the then new North Church in 
Hanover St., Boston. The year 1852 he 
was settled over the Unitarian Church 
in Burlington, Vt., where he stayed 11 
years. During this pastorate he took 
part in the burial of John Brown on 
the old home farm, at North Elba, N. 
Y. Hearing of the arrival of the body, 
Mr. Young crossed Lake Champlain, 
and reached the farm in season to offi- 
ciate, among others, at the interment. 
In August, 1899, the re-interment of 
the remains of seven of John Brown’s 
comrades occurred at North Elba, and 
Dr. Young was asked to the service 
and made an address. The termina- 
tion of his pastorate in Burlington was 
followed by a year in Deerfield, and 
then five years at Hingham in war 
time. From 1868 to 1875 he was in 
Fall River; then he accepted the pas- 
torate of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in Groton, from which he re- 
signed in 1902. He went to Winches- 
ter, where he has since resided. Dr. 
Young was a Mason and was chaplain 
of Old Colony Lodge of Hingham, 
1865-1872. From Dec. 27, 1871, for 
eight years he was chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. Bow- 
doin conferred the degree of S. T. D. 
on him in 1890. 

Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99, of Wil- 
liams College, has accepted a position 
at Harvard. 

Nathaniel Allison, m 01, is prac- 
ticing in St. Louis, Mo.; he has re- 
cently been appointed to the surgical 
staff of the Martha Parsons Hospital; 
office, 45 Linmar Bldg. 

J. E. Wadham, L. S. ’87, has moved 
his law office from San Diego, Cal., to 
Seattle, Wash., where he is practicing 
law with an office in the Mutual Life 
Bldg. 
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Alfred Ellenwood Giles, J ’46, died 
at his home in Hyde Park, Feb. 13, 
1904. He was born in Boston, Nov. 2, 
1819 ; his father, Benjamin Giles, was 
a Beverly sea captain, his mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. E. S. Wil- 
liams. His maternal grandfather 
served in the Revolutionary War, and 
was in the boat with General Wash- 
ington, as one of his aides, when he 
crossed the Delaware in 1776, and en- 
dured the hardships at Valley Forge. 
Mr. Giles prepared for college at the 
Worcester County Manual Labor 
School. He entered Brown in 1839. 
At the close of the Junior year he was 
obliged to give up his college work on 
account of his delicate health. He did 
some teaching in his preparatory 
school in Worcester, however. For 
three months he served as principal 
of the academy in Worcester. In the 
fall of 1845 he entered the Harvard 
Law School and in 1846 received the 
degree of bachelor of laws. From 
1848 to 1875 he practiced law at the 
Suffolk bar. 

Dr. H. W. Jones, m ’01, is instructor 
in orthopedic surgery in St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Medical Department, and has 
recently been appointed to the staff of 
St. John’s Hospital. Office, 45 Linmar 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. George Madison, m’00, has re- 
turned from abroad and is on the sur- 
gical staff of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. 

G. A. Harlow, m’93, is first assist- 
ant in the Medical Department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

N. Kishimoto, t ’93, is a trustee of 
Doshisha College, Kyoto, Japan. 

Dr. S. I. Schwab, m’96, is professor 
of neurology in St. Louis University, 
Medical Department; office, Vanol 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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G. W. Lee, M. S. ’04, is a surgical 
house officer at the Mass. General 
Hospital. 

Brooke Herford, h ’91, died in Eng- 
land, Dee. 21, 1903. He was born at 
Manchester, Eng., in 1830; studied 
at New College under Dr. Martineau ; 
was Unitarian minister at Todmorden, 
Sheffield, and Manchester ; in 1875 he 
came to America, as minister in the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago, and 
then of the Arlington St. Church, 
Boston. In 1890 he was University 
Preacher at Harvard. In 1891 the 
University conferred on him the degree 


of D. D. He returned to England in 
1892. He leaves several children, in- 


cluding Oliver Herford, the humorist, 
and Miss Beatrice Herford. 

Prof. H. S. Richards, / 95, is dean 
of the Wisconsin College of Law. 

Harlan Page Parmelee, L. S. ’63, 
of Denver, Colo., died Dee. 8, 1903, 
He was born in DuPage Co., IIL, 
fitted for college at Williston Sem- 
inary, graduated at Yale in 1863, 
studied at the Harvard Law School. 
He settled in Denver in 1873; was a 
member of the Colorado legislature in 
1876 ; clerk of the city of Denver in 
1879; and held an influential position 
till his death. 

Gen. Frederick Hampden Winston, 
153, for forty years prominent in Chi- 
cago political and legal circles, and for- 
mer U.S. minister to Persia, died Feb. 
19, in Magnolia Springs, Fla., after a 
lingering illness. Gen. Winston for 
years was associated with H. W. Blod- 
gett, now judge on the Federal bench, 
in the practice of law, and later was 
the partner of C. M. Dawes. He retired 
from active practice several years ago, 
and gave his attention to his large real 
estate interests. Gen. Winston was 
born at Sandy Hill, Liberty County, 
Ga., Nov. 30, 1830. 
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Dr. Wm. Buffum, m ’02, is a resi- 
dent physician at the Providence, R. I., 
Lying-in Hospital. 

Dr. William Joshua Weeks, m ’97, 
died at his home in Malden on Dee. 
23, 1903, from scarlet fever. He was 
born in New Bedford, Oct. 8, 1874. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Medical School he was installed as 
house physician in the Malden Hospital, 
which position he filled fora year and 
then practiced on his own account for 
the same length of time. He then 
began practice with Dr. C. E. Prior 
and their relations continued up to the 
time of Dr. Weeks’s death. Dr. 
Weeks married, two years ago, Miss 
Edith Hatch of New Bedford, who 
survives him. He was a member of 
the Malden Medical Society, the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical Society, and was on 
the staff of the Malden Hospital. 

The Rev. H. O. Hannum, t’96, is 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Superior, Wis. 

Lieut. Col. O. H. Marion, m’78, is 
surgeon-general of the Mass. militia. 

Dr. C. S. Holden, m °83, of Attle- 
boro, has been reappointed medical 
examiner for the 4th Bristol district. 

Joseph Mason, L. S. 736, died in 
Brookline, Feb. 8, 1904. He was born 
in Deerfield, March 6, 1813. After 
studying at the Harvard Law School 
he entered the office of Emory Wash- 
burn, of Worcester. From 1852 till 
1887 he was clerk of the Superior 
Court. He was director of the Central 
Nat. Bank of Worcester, 1849-83, 
and its president, 1883-92 ; a trustee 
of the Worcester County Institution 
for Savings ; member of the Worcester 
Fire Society, and member of the Mass. 
legislature, 1885-86. His wife was 
Sara Parker, a granddaughter of Levi 
Lincoln, Sr. He was the author of 
‘‘ Mason’s Massachusetts Practice.” 
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E. W. Niells, s’02, is foreman of a 
cyanide plant of the Wunsan Mines, 
at Kuk San Kong Camp, Corea. 

Mayor Collins has appointed Dr. 
T. B. Shea, m ’87, a member of the 
Boston Board of Health. 

Baron Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, has 
been in the United States since March 
to further the interests of Japan. He 
visited Harvard, lecturing before the 
Law School, and, at the invitation of 
the Japan Club, he gave, on April 28, 
an address in Sanders Theatre on the 
causes and conduct of the war. The 
Japan Club also entertained him at 
dinner in the Harvard Union. 

R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, who has for 
some years been a member of the U. S. 
Bureau of Forestry, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Forestry for the 
Territory of Hawaii. He is at the 
head of the Forest Service and has 
charge of the important work of es- 
tablishing forest reserves on each of 
the several islands in the group. He 
has his headquarters in Honolulu, 
where he writes that he “ will be glad 
to welcome Harvard men who may be 
crossing the Pacific.” The Bureau of 
Agriculture and Forestry is under the 
supervision of a Board, appointed by 
the Governor. The members are busi- 
ness and professional men who give 
their services to the Territory. J. D. 
Dole, ’99, the manager of a large 
pineapple plantation near Honolulu, is 
one of the members. 

Dr. Charles Moline, m ’03, is prac- 
ticing medicine in Sunderland. 

Prof. Thomas Fillebrown, d ’69, has 
resigned, after a service of 21 years, 
as professor of operative dentistry in 
the Dental School. 

The Rev. W. N. Mason, p ’98, is 
pastor of the Wesley Church, Salem. 

Judge W. B. Douglas, /’77, is presi- 
dent of the Missouri Historical Society. 
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Prof. J. P. Hall, / 97, has left Stan- 
ford University to become dean of the 
Chicago Law School. 

William Seymour Kernochan, / 44, 
died at Paris, France, April 11, 1904. 

W. P. Wilson, s ’78, is president of 
the Exposition Board of the U. S. 
Philippine Commission. 

Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg, p ’02, has 
received a call to Temple Emmanuel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. Lewis, /’95, has been pro- 
moted to be 2d assistant district at- 
torney, Boston. G. A. Ham, J ’03, 
who is a member of the Mass. legis- 
lature, takes his place as 3d assistant. 

Dr. C. E. Ryder, m ’98, is surgeon 
on the U.S. battleship Missouri. 

C. H. Cooper, L. S. ’73, is clerk of 
the Mass. Supreme Judicial Court. 

N. A. Francis, L. S. ’79, of Brook- 
line, is a candidate for nomination to 
Congress. 

Henry Albert Pierce Rundlett, m 
87, died at his home in New York 
City, March 8, 1904. He was born in 
Chelsea, Nov. 27,1856, graduated from 
Bates College in 1878, and entered the 
Harvard Medical School with the Class 
of ’82 and graduated 1887. He trav- 
eled extensively and spent many years 
in England ; he was twice married, his 
first wife being Miss Laura Armstrong. 
His second wife, to whom he was 
married less than two years ago, was 
Miss Emilie Viett, M. D., of Charles- 
ton, S. C., who survives him. The 
last five years Dr. Rundlett practiced 
in New York ; he was attending phy- 
sician on the staff of the West Side 
German Dispensary, and associate pro- 
fessor of dermatology and syphilology 
of the New York School of Clinical 
Medicine. 

H. N. Blake, /’58, of Helena, Mont., 
is department commander of the De- 
partment of Montana, G. A. R. 
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Henry Dixon Spalding, L. S. S. 1902, 
was born at Northampton, July 15, 
1869, his parents being Mary Harper, 
and James Field Spalding, both of 
New England stock for generations. 
He was educated at the Cambridge 
Latin School. He spent the last fifteen 
years in the West, pursuing the pro- 
fession of mining engineer. He en- 
tered the Lawrence Scientific School 
in the autumn of 1902-03, to pursue 
some theoretical studies. He lost his 
life by a snow-slide at Atlanta, Idaho, 
Feb. 13, 1904. 

W. A. Neilson, p ’96, has resigned 
as instructor at Harvard to become 
asst. professor of English at Columbia. 

W. S. Woods, / ’95, is justice of the 
Taunton District Court. 

Dental. At the annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan District Dental 
Society of Mass., held April 25, 1904, 
Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, of Bos- 
ton, was reélected treasurer ; Dr. L. D. 
Shepard, Jr., d ’02, Boston, and Dr. 
F. T. Taylor, d’90, Boston, were re- 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee. At the annual meeting of the 
Central District held April 25, Dr. H. 
P. Cooke, d ’84, of Worcester, was re- 
elected secretary. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Valley District, Dr. E. T. 
Dickinson, d ’98, Northampton, was 
reélected secretary, and Dr. C. W. 
Hale, d ’02, of Springfield, was chosen 
a member of the executive committee. 
At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dental Science, the 
following Harvard men were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: F. G. 
Eddy, Providence, R. I., pres. ; W. H. 
Potter, Boston, vice-pres.; F. E. 
Banfield, reélected, Boston, cor. sec. ; 
E. C. Blaisdell, Portsmouth, N. H., 
librarian ; H. S. Parsons, Boston, ed- 
itor; A. H. Stoddard, Boston, 3d 
member of executive committee. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


George Cary Eggleston has com- 
piled “The American Immortals ” 
— that is, the men whose names were 
selected some time since for the Hall 
of Fame. Of the thirty founders, 
statesmen, soldiers, writers, and others 
in the list, John Adams, Joseph Story, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William 
Ellery Channing, were Harvard grad- 
uates, while Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and Asa Gray did their life- 
work as Harvard. 
Furthermore, Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Clay, Webster, Marshall, 
James Kent, U. S. Grant, Irving, 
George Peabody, and Horace Mann 
held honorary degrees from Harvard. 
Mr. Eggleston writes a sketch and 
gives a portrait of eachimmortal. To 
expect that a single writer should in- 
terpret with equal felicity all the 
personages in this very mixed gather- 
ing, is unreasonable. Mr. Eggleston is 
generally profuse in amenities. When 
he sometimes drops into criticism, he 


professors at 


seems to go astray: as when he says 
of Emerson, for instance, “ not satis- 
fied with the gold, he gilded it, and 
illuminated it with the calcium lights of 
his fervid imagination and his splendid 
The discovery that Emer- 
son’s equipment included calcium 
lights is novel, if not true. But in the 
main, Mr. Eggleston’s matter serves 
its purpose admirably. The make-up 
of the book is handsome, and its illus- 


rhetoric.” 
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trations add considerably to its inter- 
est. (Putnam: New York. $3.) 
Mr. Rollo Ogden, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, has written an 
attractive life of William Hickling 
Prescott (H. C. 1811) for the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series. Prescott 
was the first American historian who 
could write a vivid, interesting, and 
clear style, as any one can prove by 
reading first Bancroft and Sparks and 
then his “ Ferdinand and Isabella ” or 
“The Conquest of Mexico.” He 
helped, moreover, to teach Europeans, 
especially Englishmen, that this coun- 
try was making a beginning in literary 
production. His books are not only 
still read, but deserve to be. The 
investigations of the past sixty years 
have indeed thrown new light on some 
of his details, but for flow of narration 
and for charm they still hold their 
own. Mr. Ogden is more concerned, 
of course, to tell the story of the man 
of letters than to criticise his histories; 
and he does this so successfully that it 
is hardly too much to say that he has 
added another and a thoroughly sym- 
pathetic portrait to the gallery of 
American authors. He brings out the 
dignity, the simplicity, the geniality 
of Prescott’s life ; his courage when 
overtaken by a calamity which from his 
college days threatened him with 
blindness ; his patience under physical 
conditions which often cut him off 
completely from work ; his cool head, 
unturned by fame ; his happy friend- 
ships; his strong family ties. Mr. 
Ogden is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing one of the best volumes in this 
series ; others may surpass it on the 
critical side ; but we recall none which 
excels it on the biographical. And as 
it was the biographical and not the 
critical side from which Prescott 
needed to be treated, Mr. Ogden has 
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hit the mark after deliberate aim. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
$1.10 net.) 

A new and enlarged edition of 
«Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren,” by Wm. W. Newell, ’59, has 
recently been issued. Ever since its 
first publication 20 years ago this work 
has filled a distinct place, and it is 
still unrivaled. Students of folk-lore 
do not need to be introduced to it, but 
many other persons should be glad to 
know of it. For it is a manual of 
games as well as a folk-lore classic, in 
which scores of amusements for chil- 
dren can be found. This new edition 
contains a good many interesting ad- 
denda. (Harper : New York. $1.50.) 

Professors G. R. Carpenter, ’86, and 
W. T. Brewster, 92, of Columbia 
University, have compiled an excel- 
lent volume of ‘Modern English 
Prose.” It contains specimens from 
some 40 writers, and each selection has 
the advantage of being complete in 
itself. The earliest author drawn upon 
is Gibbon. The volume accordingly 
affords a good opportunity for study- 
ing the growth of English prose for 
more than a century. One is a little 
surprised to find Jack London and 
some other ephemeral writers cited, 
while Lowell and Holmes, Jane Austen 
and Landor, to mention only a few, 
are omitted. But the selection is really 
representative, and can be recom- 
mended to general readers as well as 
to students of English. (Macmillan: 
New York.) 

The great series of reprints of “The 
British Drama, from its Beginning to 
the Present Day,” of which Prof. G. 
P. Baker, ’87, of Harvard, is the gen- 
eral editor, is already so far advanced 
that several volumes have been issued. 
The size, 16mo, fits easily into the 
pocket, the paper is excellent, the type 
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open and clear. Each volume has a 
frontispiece from some old engraving. 
The editors have collated various edi- 
tions for the best text, and they sup- 
ply each volume with a biographical 
sketch, an introduction, notes, and a 
glossary. The volumes already re- 
ceived contain Jonson’s Eastward Hoe 
and The Alchemist, edited by Prof. F. 
E. Schelling, and Goldsmith’s Good- 
Natur’d Man and She Stoops to Con- 
quer, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson. 
(Heath: Boston.) 

C. W. Gleason, ’88, of the Roxbury 
Latin School, has written “ A Greek 
Primer,” which is intended to occupy 
half a year, and to clear the way for 
higher composition and reading. 
(American Book Co.: New York.) 

R. H. Bowles, ’93, of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, has edited “ Byron’s 
Shorter Poems,” for the handy 25 
cent series of American and English 
Classics issued by the Macmillan Co. 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, of Boston 
University, has edited, with the col- 
laboration of Prof. F. M. Josselyn, Jr., 
Moratin’s comedy El Si de las Niias. 
The editors furnish full notes, vocabu- 
lary, and a map of Spain, and the pub- 
lishers have added excellent binding, 
print, and paper. (American Book 
Co.: New York.) 

The most useful and attractive short 
book on athletics recently issued is 
“ Practical Track and Field Athlet- 
ies,’ by John Graham, Athletie In- 
structor at Harvard, and Ellery H. 
Clark, 96, American All-Round Ath- 
lete. It consists of 16 chapters on as 
many different sports, with an intro- 
duction and a general talk on train- 
ing, and Mr. Clark’s championship 
records in 1897 and 1903. On almost 
every page there is a snapshot repro- 
duction of athletes in action, so that 
the reader can see what the writers 
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describe. The book can be recom- 
mended to those who wish to exercise 
intelligently, as well as to those who 
wish to compete in athletic contests. 
(Fox, Duffield & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, large 8vo, 60 cents.) 

The Rev. C. L. Slattery, 91, dean 
of the Cathedral in Faribault, has 
written a memoir of his friend, Edward 
Lincoln Atkinson, 90, which will in- 
terest the many friends of that ster- 
ling ‘young clergyman, who was acci- 
dentally drowned two years ago. The 
story of his wholesome, helpful life, 
of his studies, friendships, and work, 
is told with straightforwardness and 
enthusiasm, which must attract those 
who did not know the subject. After 
a most successful service in Boston, 
Mr. Atkinson had been called to the 
Church of the Epiphany in New York, 
when his career came to an untimely 
end. His letters, from which Dean 
Slattery has quoted freely, are fresh, 
unconventional, and modest. The whole 
forms an appropriate record of a good 
life. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

“Geographic Influences in Ameri- 
ean History,” by Albert B. Brigham, 
p ’92, professor of geology in Colgate 
University, has several points of excel- 
lence. It is based on accurate sci- 
entific knowledge of the geology and 
geography of the country; it traces 
with correctness the influence which 
natural conditions had on the general 
settlement and growth of the nation; 
and it gives, where necessary, an ac- 
count of local details —as at Chatta- 
nooga or Vicksburg, for example — 
which determined a critical military 
operation. It should be added that 
Prof. Brigham has an eye for land- 
scape, and that he writes so agreeably 
that his book can be read with plea- 
sure. Many illustrations and maps 
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are supplied. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25.) 

Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, -has edited 
‘* The Poet Gray as a Naturalist, with 
Selections from his Notes on the Sys- 
tema Naturae of Linnaeus and Fac- 
similes of Some of his Drawings,’’ from 
the poet’s own copy now in Prof. 
Norton’s possession. The drawings are 
finely done, with an accuracy rare even 
to-day when the naturalist-draughts- 
man relies on a microscope, and they 
are fullof expression. Prof. Norton’s 
introduction gives a vivid and charm- 
ing picture of the solitary student of 
nature and of books. (Published in 
a limited edition by Goodspeed, Bos- 
ton.) 

Prof. R. M. Alden, p 96, has had 
beautifully printed “Consolatio,” an 
ode in memory of those members of 
the Class of 1903 of Stanford Uni- 
versity who died during the month of 
their graduation. It is a worthy trib- 
ute, and an unusually good poem. 
(For sale by Paul Elder & Co., 238 
Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 50 ets.) 

R. M. Johnston, lecturer in modern 
Italian history, has written “ Napo- 
leon, a Short Biography,” in which, in 
the course of 60,000 words, he aims at 
setting forth the main lines of Napo- 
leon’s career. He pays particular at- 
tention to military details, and gives 
references to the chief sources for each 
topic. (Barnes: New York. Cloth, $1.) 

Edwin S. Balch, ’78, has collected 
in a handsome volume for private cir- 
culation ‘‘ Letters and Papers relating 
to the Alaska Frontier.” It contains 
many letters printed in the Nation 
and other journals during 1902-03, ed- 
itorial comments, speeches, and other 
material, including two maps. Sev- 
eral of the contributions are by T. W. 
Balch, ’90, whose original investiga- 
tions at St. Petersburg threw import- 
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ant light on the traditional Russian 
claims as to the disputed boundary, 
and helped our Commissioners last 
autumn. 

After a wholesome interval, another 
volume, the 10th, has been added to 
the Harvard Historical Studies. Its 
title is “The Administration of the 
American Revolutionary Army ” ; its 
author is Louis Clinton Hatch, ’96. 
Dr. Hatch treats the subject in its 
broader aspects, showing how the army 
was formed, the relations between 
Congress and the commander-in-chief, 
the methods which regulated appoint- 
ment and promotion, the status and 
services of foreign officers, the finan- 
cial difficulties of paying the troops, 
the way in which the army received 
its supplies, the mutinies of 1781 and 
1783, the Newburg addresses, and the 
disbandment. His statement of facts 
renews the astonishment of the reader 
that any army so administered and so 
supplied could endure for five years 
and conquer at the end. Dr. Hatch’s 
work is of solid value, and ought to do 
much towards making better known 
the chief factor in the attainment of 
American independence. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 

W. D. Orcutt, ’92, general manager 
of the University Press, Cambridge, 
has brought out an historical novel, 
“ Robert Cavelier.” (McClurg: Chi- 
cago.) 

H. G. Pearson, ’93, has completed 
the biography of “John A. Andrew, 
Governor of Massachusetts, 1861-65,” 
a work in two volumes issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Moses King, ’81, is the compiler and 
publisher of “ King’s Views of New 
York City,” an album of 96 folio pages, 
giving hundreds of views of the build- 
ings, parks, streets, and other points 
of interest in Greater New York. 
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The half-tones are finely printed, and 
the whole forms a remarkable sou- 
venir of the city of sky-scrapers. 
(Moses King, publisher, 225 Fourth 
Ave., New York. $1.50.) 

Pres. C. F. Thwing, ’76, of Western 
Reserve University, has rendered good 
service in his “College Training and 
the Business Man.” For, strange 
though it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true that a certain section of the public 
has always to be persuaded that college 
education is both desirable in itself 
and a help in what are called the prac- 
tical professions. Pres. Thwing shows 
by concrete illustrations how the col- 
lege can aid in training men for admin- 
istration, for banking, for transporta- 
tion, and for insurance, and he adds a 
chapter on the way in which such 
training can improve general human 
relations. Not content to depend on 
his own wide experience as an educator, 
he fortifies his recommendations by 
quoting many of the captains of in- 
dustry and other practical business 
men who may be supposed to harbor 
no illusions. The replies which he 
prints from several of the great insur- 
ance presidents, for example, cannot 
be put aside as “ merely theoretical.” 
The outcome of Pres. Thwing’s writing 
must be the forging of another link in 
the chain which is now drawing live 
universities and the world of business 
and finance together. (Appleton : 
New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has com- 
piled a bulletin for the Boston Public 
Library of “Selected Works on Eco- 
nomics in the English Language.” It 
comprises some 600 titles. 

Oakes Ames, ’98, has begun a series 
of Contributions from the Ames Botan- 
ical Laboratory with a paper on “ Our 
Knowledge of the Orchid Flora of 
Southern Florida.” All but one of the 
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12 plates which illustrate the paper 
are from drawings by Mrs. Ames. (E. 
W. Wheeler, printer ; Cambridge.) 

A. S. Barnes & Co. announce in The 
Trail Makers’ Series “The Journey 
of Coronado,” edited by G. P. Win- 
ship, 793. 

Professors C. H. Page, ’90, and 
Adolphe Cohn, are to edit for G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons a series of French 
translations called “French Classics 
for English Readers.” The first group 
of six volumes will be from Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Moliere (two volumes), 
Beaumarchais, and George Sand. 

“A Night with Alessandro” is a 
novel by Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., 
[’96], published by Henry Holt & Co. 

Judge S. E. Baldwin, L. S. ’62, of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, is the 
author of a new treatise on “ Ameri- 
can Railroad Law,” including street 
railroads, which is announced by Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell,’77, and C.N. 
Greenough have written “ A History of 
American Literature,” for the general 
student rather than the specialist. It 
will be fully illustrated and will bear 
the imprint of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lawrence Lewis, ’01, is editor of 
Camp and Plant, a journal published 
by the Sociological Department of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

“We, The People,” a series of pa- 
pers on topics of the day, by Dr. E. 
E. Hale, ’39, is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Among the most readable of recent 
historieal essays by an American are 
“The Foe of Compromise and Other 
Essays,” by Wm. Garrott Brown, ’91. 
The first paper, which gives its title to 
the book, is philosophic rather than 
historical and deals with the eternal 
conflict between the ideal and the 
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actual in life. The next, “A Defence 
of American Parties,” traces historic- 
ally the two opposing bodies of polit- 
ical thought represented, in spite of 
temporary variations, by the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats. In “ The 
Task of the American Historian,” Mr. 
Brown reviews the works of John 
Fiske, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Mr. 
Henry Adams, and Mr. Rhodes, and 
then he discusses several general con- 
siderations. His final essay, “The 
Great Occasions of an American Uni- 
versity,” gives an imaginative descrip- 
tion of Harvard at different epochs, 
and closes with some remarks on the 
Yankee character as it appears toa 
Southerner. (Macmillan : New York. 
$1.50 net.) 

Pamphlets Received. ‘ A Contribu- 
tion to our Knowledge of the Orchid 
Flora of Southern Florida,” by Oakes 
Ames, Contributions of the Ames Bo- 
tanical Laboratory, North Easton. — 
“Foreign Trade of the United States 
in Forest Products, 1902,” and “ For- 
eign Import Tariffs on Meat and 
Meat Products, 1903,” by F. H. Hitch- 
cock, 791, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. — “The Bar As- 
sociation of St. Louis, 1904.” 

Half a million copies of a tract en- 
titled “ Blessed be Drudgery,” by the 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, ’60, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have been sold. 

C. B. Moore, ’73, has reprinted from 
the Journal of the American Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, two 
monographs on certain aboriginal 
mounds on the Apalachicola River and 
on the Florida Central West Coast. 

The Centenary Edition of R. W. 
Emerson’s Complete Works has pro- 
gressed through two more volumes : 
the sixth contains “The Conduct of 
Life” and the seventh “Society and 
Solitude.” The former has a strong 
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portrait of Emerson taken in 1859. 
The work of the editor, Dr. E. W. 
Emerson, maintains its excellence, — 
indeed, the notes which fill a quarter 
of each volume grow more interest- 
ing. Asa whole, they will constitute 
a body of biographical material about 
Emerson more valuable than has ever 
appeared before. Such a letter as 
that printed on pp. 400-403 of vol- 
ume vii, giving suggestions for a 
course of reading, may be cited as one 
of the many treasures trove which 
Dr. Emerson brings to light. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.75 
per vol.) 

Prof. R. S. Tarr, s 91, of Cornell, 
has brought out a “New Physical 


Geography.” (Macmillan.) 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 


MEN. 


Ainslee’s. (Feb.) ““A Judge of Dia- 
monds,”’ G. H. Preston, ’78. 

American Law Register. (April.) ‘‘ The 
Modern Law of Charities as derived from 
the Statute of Charitable Uses,” R. S. 
Holland, ’00. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ Race Factors in 
Labor Unions,”’ W. Z. Ripley ; ‘‘ Books 
Unread,’’ T. W. Higginson, ’41; ‘‘ The 
Common Lot,” R. Herrick, 90. (April.) 
‘““The Common Lot,’’ R. Herrick, ’90; 
‘*The Aristocracy of the Dollar,’? T. W. 
Higginson, ’41 ; ‘Some Recent Aspects of 
Darwinism,”’ E. T. Brewster, ’90; ‘‘ The 
New American Type,” H. D. Sedgwick, 
*82; ‘*An Odd Sort of Popular Book,” 
G. Bradford, Jr., [’86]. (May.) ‘ Letters 
of John Ruskin,” C. E. Norton, ’46; ‘‘ In- 
tensely Human,”’ T. W. Higginson, °41; 
‘*The Common Lot,’’ R. Herrick, ’90; 
‘An Hour with Our Prejudices,” S. 
M. Crothers, h ’99; ‘‘Paul Lenthier’s 
Feeshin’-Pole,’”’ F. S. Palmer, 87. 

Book-Lover. (March.) ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Hour-Glass,’’ J. R. Hayes, °89. 

‘entury. (March.) ‘‘Mary had a 
Little Lamb,’”” R. W. Hale, ’92. (May.) 
“The Mother of Parliaments,’’ H. Nor- 
man, ’83. 
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Cosmopolitan. (May.) ‘ Merit System 
in Government Appointments,’ T. Roose- 
velt, ’80. 

Critic. (Feb.) ‘‘Some Phases of the 
American Spirit,”’ P. B. Goetz, °93, 
(April.) “Sir Leslie Stephen,” J. W. 
Chadwick, t ’64; ‘* Theodore Roosevelt,” 
H.C, Lodge, ’71. 

Educational Rev. (May.) ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Training of College-bred Teachers,”’ 
F. C. Lewis; ‘‘ The Scope and Aims of 
the History of Education,’’ A. O. Norton ; 
** Instruction in the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Schools,’ G. H. Locke; 
‘The Teacher’s Compensations,’’ W. H. 
Maxwell. 

Harper’s. (April.) ‘*The University 
of Upsala,” C. F. Thwing, ’76. (May.) 
‘* Josephine,’ E. S. Martin, ’77; ‘t Expe- 
rience,’? W. D. Howells, h ’67. 

Harvard Law Review. (March.) ‘' De- 
terminable Fees of American Jurisdic- 
tion,’ J. M. Zane; ‘* Limitations on the 
Right of Criminal Appeals,’’ N. Smythe ; 
**Suicide in the Land,’’ W. Lorremore. 
(April.) ‘‘ Forged Transfers of Stock,”’ 
J. L. Thorndike; ‘‘The Hawaian De- 
cision,’’ E. McLein; ‘* The International 
Agreement as to the Conflicts of Laws,”’ 
S. E. Baldwin. (May.) ‘The History 
of the Hearsay Rule,” J. H. Wigmore ; 
** Accord and Satisfaction,”’ S. Williston ; 
“The Merger Case,” J. C. Gray. 

Lippincott’s. (March.) ‘‘In the Pri- 
vate Car,’ G. H. Preston, 78. 

McClure’s. (March.) ‘* The Coward,” 
E. Cummings, ’83; ‘‘ The Run of the Al- 
tamaha,”’ J. B. Stickney, 95; ‘*‘ A Hun- 
dred Miles an Hour,” H. S. Pritchett, 
h’01. (April.) ‘*The Way it was,” G. 
Hibbard, ’80. 

Mind. (Jan.) ‘‘ Kant’s Transcendental 
Idealism and Empirical Realism,” C. M. 
Walsh, ’84. 

Modern Philology. (April.) 
ian Fable,”’ K. McKenzie, ’91. 

National. (April.) ‘‘New Epoch in 
Automobile Racing,’’ O. L. Stevens, 94. 

New England. (March.) ‘ Our Front 
Parlor Alligator,’’ B. Gilman, °80; ‘‘A 
New Hampshire Log-Jam,’”’ W. Deane, 
70; ** Neighborhood Sketches,’”? W. A. 
Shute, 79. 

North American Rev. (March.) ‘* Cen- 
tennial of the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society,” D. C. Gilman, h °76. (April.) 
‘*Manuscript Sources for American His- 
tory,” H. Putnam, ’83. 

Outing. (May.) ‘* Home from Mt. Me- 
Kinley,’”’ R. S. Dunn, ’98; ‘‘On Lonely 
Bird Key,”’ H. K. Job, ’88 ; ‘‘ The Polo 
Season of 1903,’’ A. Forbes, ’97. 

Overland. (Feb.) ‘‘A Cry on the 
Trail,’’ G. H. Preston, ’78. 

Review of Reviews. (March.) ‘‘ Senator 
Hanna,”’ L. A. Coolidge, ’83. 

Scribner’s. (March.) ‘‘ The Undercur- 
rent,’”’ R. Grant, ’73. (April.) ‘‘ Play-go- 
ing in London,”’ John Corbin, ’92; ‘* The 
War of 1812,” A. T. Mahan, A 795. 

World’s Work. (March.) ‘‘ The Post 
Office and the People,” M. J. G. Cunniff, 
98. (April.) ‘‘ The War and After,” H. 
Norman, ’81. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Theology, Religion, and Goodness. 
If only Jonathan Edwards, or some one 
like-minded, could review the three 
books before us,! it is probable that a 
better idea would be obtained of the 
modern attitude which all illustrate, 
than can be given by a reader of to- 
day. All alike breathe the spirit dom- 
inant in the present generation, in 
its approach to the things of religion 
and conduct. The first of these books 
does not purport to be a biography, 
but rather an interpretation. The au- 
thor is one of those brought out of the 
theology of the past into the theology 
of the present by the great preacher, 
and he has himself been markedly suc- 
cessful in continuing his subject’s influ- 
ence, and in moulding, as Beecher did, 
religious life and theological thought 
in America. The words in which the 


1 Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott, 
h’90. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $1.75 
net. 

The Religion of an Educated Man. By Francis 
Greenwood Peabody, 69. The Macmillan Co. : 
New York. $1 net. 

The Nature of Goodness. By George Herbert 
Palmer, 64. Houghton, Miffin & Co.: Boston, 
$1.10 net. 
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transition from the old to the new is 
described could readily be adopted by 
thousands who have passed through a 
like experience. He says : “ I obtained 
through him a new experience of God, 
of Christ, of salvation, of religion; I be- 
gan to see that Jesus Christ was what 
God eternally is, that his laws are the 
laws of my own nature ; that I have 
not more truly inherited disease than 
health, depravity than virtue, from my 
ancestors ; that salvation is life, and 
that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to give me life ; that God is my Father 
and my Friend, and that my fellowship 
may be with him; that the Bible is 
the record of the experiences of men 
who knew him and his love and his 
fellowship, and who narrated their 
experiences that others might share 
them ; that religion is not the obedi- 
ence of a reluctant soul to law, but 
the glad captivity of a loyal soul to the 
best of all loved friends.” 

These words give the key to the book, 
and also to Beecher’s life and work. 
The interpretation is by a sympathetic 
interpreter, who nevertheless stands at 
a sufficient distance to be judicious. 

The man is considered as preacher, 
reformer, and editor, and his power in 
every one of these fields shown to be 
based upon his fundamental theolog- 
ical position, — a position which at 
that time was prophetic, and through 
his personality acquired the impetus 
of a revelation. Besides the fourteen 
chapters which follow more particu- 
larly the events of the life, there is 
an introductory chapter on Beecher’s 
place in the religious world of America, 
an inserted chapter on his place among 
anti-slavery reformers, and a final 
chapter of estimates and impressions, 
in which there are some admirable 
pages of analysis and comparison, re- 
garding his oratorical power. An ap- 
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pendix contains Beecher’s ‘‘ Theolog- 
ical Statement” and his “ Analysis 
of Romans vii.’ There are three 
portraits. The book is dedicated to 
Plymouth Church. 

Dr. Peabody’s book consists of three 
lectures to the students of Haverford 
College. The titles are “ Religion as 
Education,” “The Message of Christ 
to the Scholar,’ “Knowledge and 
Service.” The general theme is that 
religion is an educative process, and 
that in the final analysis religion and 
education are one in their intention. 
That this is becoming all the time 
more consciously the position of the 
churches is obvious. Even those divi- 
sions of the Christian Church which 
seem in theory to build upon a conver- 
sional basis are being led to translate 
conversion into educational rather than 
cataclysmic terms. “ Getting reli- 
gion ” is ceasing to be the antithesis of 
“ getting an education,” as has so often 
been the case, so far as method is con- 
cerned. Education grows more reli- 
gious, and religion more educational. 

Dr. Peabody develops his theme 
with his characteristic clarity and fe- 
licity of expression. To be sure, there 
is such a thing as being “ hopelessly 
clear” ; and excellence of expression 
sometimes leads to a forgetfulness of 
the thing expressed. Such _ possibil- 
ities at times shadow one in reading 
the pages of the author of “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question.’’ But, 
on the other hand, as a recompense, 
one is tempted to quotation. For in- 
stance : “The teacher makes himself 
the servant of the least of truths for 
the sake of the greatness of the whole 
of truth.” That is a fine saying. As 
is this also, which summarizes these 
lectures: “It is all one world which 
holds the scholar and the worker, and 
both for those who study and for 
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those who toil, religion is education 
and education is religion.” 

Scholars and religious folk will both 
read this little book gratefully. 

The first part of Professor Palmer’s 
“Introduction to a Study of Ethics” 
was contained in his former book, 
which was called “ The Field of Eth- 
ics,” and which endeavored to show 
the place of ethics among the sciences. 
This volume, which forms properly 
part second of the introduction, deals 
with the fundamental problem of eth- 
ics, the Nature of Goodness. The 
plan of the book is very simple. There 
are two introductory chapters on the 
notion of goodness in general, irre- 
spective of any distinction between 
persons and things. These chapters 
are entitled “The Double Aspect of 
Goodness’ and “Misconceptions of 
Goodness.” The former deals with 
extrinsic and intrinsic goodness, or the 
“ good for something,” and the “ good 
in itself.” The latter deals with cer- 
tain erroneous notions of goodness. 
After the two introductory chapters 
follows the main body of the book, 
which deals in four chapters, on self- 
consciousness, self-direction, self-de- 
velopment, and_ self-sacrifice, with 
those forms of goodness in persons, 
which are grounded in these four items 
of differentiation, by which a person 
may be most adequately defined. At 
the end, following this main body of 
the work, are two chapters on “ Na- 
ture and Spirit ” (dedicated to the old 
debate between Nature and Spirit asa 
guide of conduct), and on “The Three 
Stages of Conduct,” by which is meant 
the progress from unconscious action, 
through consideration, to habit. 

The chapters of this book are really 
lectures, which have been delivered, 
the author tells us, at five different 
colleges; and one was in part a Phi 
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Beta Kappa address. Besides the bene- 
fit which the author acknowledges of 
criticisms from his audiences, there is 
the added benefit of the remembrance 
of the living hearer, which imparts a 
certain vitality and vividness to the au- 
thor’s endeavor to be clear and simple. 
The consequence is that, while the dis- 
cussion is occasionally severe, the book 
is easy reading, and will prove a help- 
ful and delightful approach to a pro- 
founder study of ethics. The book 
itself tends to lead one to go farther 
and deeper; and this impulse may be 
wisely guided by the table of refer- 
ences printed at each chapter’s end. 

There are passages throughout the 
book, where a topic is illuminated by 
Professor Palmer’s admirable insight, 
and no less admirable style, upon 
which one lingers, and from which one 
longs to quote. Such passages are, 
however, too numerous and too long 
for quotation, and too intimately woven 
with the whole text. The pages on 
Jesus’ teaching in regard to the un- 
consciousness of the highest goodness, 
and the pages on praise, in the last 
chapter, and certain passages in the 
chapter on self-sacrifice, are especially 
noteworthy. 

— Prof. N. S. Shaler’s New Books. 
I. The Neighbor. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston, $1.40 net.) II. The 
Citizen: A Study of the Individual 
and the Government. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.: New York, $1.40 net.) These 
two books, though mutually inde- 
pendent, really form parts of a tri- 
logy, of which “The Individual,” 
published last year, was the first in- 
stalment. Prof. Shaler’s purpose in 
all three is to show man, first, as he 
exists in nature and in his relation 
to the universe; next, in his rela- 
tions with his clan, or tribe, or social 
environment; and finally, in his civic 
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capacity, where he is a part of a | 
political organism, or may, indeed, 

be one of the shapers of that organ- 

ism. It will be seen at once that | 
Mr. Shaler has chosen a truly cos- 
mic theme. He handles it, from vol-/ 

ume to volume, with easy familiarity./ 

His power of improvisation seems in+ 

exhaustible ; and whether he is de} 
scribing, in naturalist’s fashion, th? 
growth of civic consciousness, or of 
race hatred, or digresses into. generil 
reflections or throws out suggestive 
hypotheses, he is never dull. In the 
volume on “The Neighbor” the chgp- 
ters devoted to the Jews and to ts 
Negroes will attract the widest att/n- 
tion. But not of less intrinsic injer- 
est are his analysis of the savage! in- 
stincts in man, and his description of 
their varying degree of survival aniong 
civilized peoples. Bloodthirstiness, for 
example, he finds almost vannn gered 
among the French. In general, the 
passion for war, in which mef kill 
their own kind, he declares p¢culiar 
to the human race; for animals do 
not as a habit kill their own species : 
so that to call war brutal 4 to do 
injustice to the brute creatioa. Mr. 
Shaler discovers in the unjdaptive 
social temperament of the Jews the 
cause of their perpetual ostracism, — 
but in this respect, he adds,‘ the Jews 
are strikingly like us of tle English 
stock. “If we had “ait the op- 
pressed in place of being t/ie oppress- 
ors, we should have faile/l, much as 
the Jews have done, to reponcile our- 
selves to the lash.” As /regards the 
Negroes, he believes thjt they may 
become worthy citizens, but that, if 
they be kept apart, they may en- 
danger the Republic. th his treatise 
on “The Citizen” Mr Shaler takes 
up again the Negro Question ; but in 
that work his oy are many, — 
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immigration, universal suffrage, mili- 
tary duty, imperialism, besides such 
direct civic concerns as party rule, 
municipal and state politics, and cen- 
tralization. The whole serves as a 
battery of suggestions, perhaps even 
more than as a concrete statement of 
civics. Scattered through both vol- 
umes are many striking passages, — 
that, for instance, in which Napoleon 
and Washington are compared. Mr. 
Shaler needs only to write a final 
book on men’s conception of God at 
different epochs, in order to complete 
his cosmic survey. 

— Greek Sculpture : Its Spirit and its 
Principles. By Edmund von Mach, 
795. (Ginn: Boston.) Dr. von Mach, 
for several years associated with the 
Fine Arts Department at Harvard, 
has produced a very helpful book — 
a book which, indeed, has no competi- 
tor in English. He is conversant with 
all the gains made by classical archaeo- 
logists in the past thirty years ; he 
knows also their conjectures and theo- 
ries ; but he maintains his independ- 
ence of judgment, and gives no 
opinion for which he has not a rea- 
Most important, it seems to us, 
is his general position: for he surveys 
his subject from the standpoint of the 
historian and critic of art and not 
from that of the archaeologist. Con- 
sequently, he has a right to announce 
the interpretation of the spirit of Greek 
Sculpture as a chief part of his pur- 
pose. After introductory chapters de- 
voted to the general aims of Greek 
Sculpture, to technique, to the position 
of the artist in relation to the public, 
and to similar matters, he takes up 
the existing statues in the order of 
their production, and shows through 
them the evolution of the art itself. 
Parallel with this general description, 
he traces the development in the re- 
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presentation of certain subjects — of 
Apollo, Hermes, and other gods. He 
discusses the still unsettled question 
of the coloring of Greek Sculpture. 
He follows step by step the advance 
in the technical skill of the sculptor, 
and the quality of the ideal which he 
tried to express, until the time came 
when perfect skill had been attained, 
but the age of the noblest ideas had 
passed. We like especially Dr. von 
Mach’s sanity. He rides no hobbies. 
He does not lose his head even when 
he deals with the Pheidian master- 
pieces. Throughout he manifests deep 
feeling, which he has the power of 
communicating. There could be no 
better diet for a writer than to absorb 
this book on sculpture ; because it is 
easier through sculpture than through 
literature to demonstrate those prin- 
ciples which underlie all the arts of 
expression. A single quotation will 
illustrate. Speaking of the works of 
Skopas and Praxiteles, and their fol- 
lowers, Dr. von Mach says: “One 
sees how the individual in every in- 
stance has stepped into his rights, and 
how it is the momentary expression of 
his character which has supplied the 
motive of the composition. Though 
momentary, this is not accidental ; it is 
deeply rooted in the essential charac- 
ter of the person portrayed ” (p. 288). 
Of high excellence is Dr. von Mach’s 
discrimination between the physical 
and the spiritual, from the beginning 
to the end of his book : that, after all, 
is the fundamental problem for the 
critic of statuary. Sculpture being 
primarily an affair of form, of body, 
how could it be made to express mind, 
soul, the unembodied, the formless, 
the infinite? We must conclude as we 
began, by recommending this work, 
not merely to professional students of 
sculpture, but to all lovers of art, and 
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to those who care to reflect on the 
principles of aesthetics. It will be al- 
most indispensable to travelers who 
intend to visit foreign galleries; while 
its large number of pictures enable the 
reader in his study to judge for him- 
self Dr. von Mach’s criticism. He is 
stimulating and sympathetic, and al- 
though he has complete familiarity 
with the literature of his subject, he 
is unpedantic. 

— Introduction to Classical Greek 
Literature. Introduction to Classical 
Latin Literature, William Cranston 
Lawton, ’73. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 2 vols., $1.20 each.) That there 
still exists an undiminished interest in 
the literatures of Greece and Rome is 
attested by the number of short literary 
histories which have been published in 
English during the past few years. The 
latest of these are the two volumes be- 
fore us in which Prof. Lawton aims not 
so much at providing his reader with 
encyclopedic detail as at introducing 
him to the great classic authors of each 
people and discussing for him “only 
those supreme masterpieces which have 
a large interest and value ; which have 
influenced, or should influence, the 
imagination, the taste, the forms, of 
later creative artists.” This wise pur- 
pose has been carried out successfully 
on the whole. In agreement with the 
title the volume on Greek Literature 
practically closes with Plato and De- 
mosthenes ; the Plinies and Tacitus 
mark the limit of the Roman Litera- 
ture. These books are obviously in- 
tended for young students rather than 
for the general reader, although in 
many places the author seems to be 
squinting at both classes. The discus- 
sions are direct, elementary, and for 
the most part interesting; little space is 
given to the conflicting views of schol- 
ars on points unessential for the begin- 
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ner. Yet the reqder of the volume on 
Greek literature ¢annot escape the feel- 
ing that things Grek and things learned 
have been too ajixiously avoided, — if 
a chapter was tal be given to “ Homeric 
Problems,”’ it js hard to understand 
how Wolf’s name could be omitted. 
In general, however, the treatment of 
the Homeric poems is excellent. On 
the other hanj/l, the discussion of the 
three great tagedians, especially of 
Euripides, se¢ms hardly adequate: the 
chapters devoted to them leave the 
reader with a/ lingering sense of incom- 
pleteness, fo}: while the facts are given, 
their relatidn and significance is not 
fully brought out. With some state- 
ments manly will take direct issue. 
Certainly the chapter on Aristophanes 
will evoke #, protest from every student 
of that majter of the comic art. The 
world has /made up its mind so com- 
pletely wijh regard to Aristophanes’s 
high plac¢ that any one in whose eyes 
the filth of his comedies bulks so large 
as to oljscure the poet’s power and 
inimitable genius, should pass on with 
silent protest. Every attentive reader 
must see that the Greek poet was 
stirred hy serious moral and patriotic 
Pst Likewise on the Latin side 





Plautuy receives scant justice. One 
who wpuld dole out to young pupils 
only tle prologue and the shipwreck 
scene from the Rudens while allowing 
them jihe Miles entire is not a safe 
guidejin Roman comedy. The chapters 
on X¢nophon, Piato, and Demosthenes 
are niuch more satisfactory and give 
the dlear impressions which we may 
propprly require of such a book ; so 
too {he treatment of Cicero, Caesar, 
Catillus, Livy, and Tacitus is excellent 
in aost points; that of Lucretius is 
esp(-cially good; but Vergil and Horace 
are/handled less sympathetically. In 
bota books the majority of the verse 
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translations from the poets are original 
with the author, whose larger transla- 
tions are well known. While his verses 
are smooth and skilfully made, we 
must regret that he did not choose more 
frequently to draw from versions which 
have already established themselves 
in public approval; no one can hope 
to be equally successful in all fields. 
Finally a word of protest must be 
allowed against the meaningless posi- 
tions in which the publishers have 
placed many illustrations in both vol- 
umes. It is disturbing, to say the 
least, to find the Pompeian wall paint- 
ing of Achilles in Skyros in the chap- 
ter on Pindar, Flaxman’s drawing of 
Hesiod and the Muses associated with 
Aeschylus, Menander seated before a 
page given to Isocrates, or a Relief 
from Trajan’s Column put opposite a 
translation from the Miles of Plautus. 
In a second edition, the pictures should 
be omitted or brought into some rela- 
tion to the things they illustrate. Yet 
in spite of these and other objections 
which might be recorded, Prof. Lawton 
has written two interesting books, 
which doubtless will be of no small 
service to those who are making their 
first acquaintance with the classics. 
We must be especially grateful to 
him that he keeps his reader’s mind 
fixed on the literature throughout, and 
that he frequently suggests parallels 
between the ancient and the modern 
world of letters. 

— Christian Socialism in England. 
By Arthur V. Woodworth, ’91. (Scrib- 
ner: New York ; Swan, Sonnenschein 
& Co.: London.) Dr. Woodworth has 
the advantage of approaching his task 
after a long acquaintance with the 
English social conditions which he de- 
scribes, while the fact that he is an 
American lends to his criticism the 
value of detachment. His aim is to 
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describe in the course of a short vol- 
ume the evolution of Christian So- 
cialism from the time of Frederick 
Maurice down to the present. He be- 
gins with the Chartist fiasco in the 
spring of 1848, and reproduces the 
manifesto, so full of zeal, so scanty in 
practical suggestion, which Charles 
Kingsley wrote. “ Workers of Eng- 
land,” said “A Working Parson” 
(that is, Kingsley), “ be wise and then 
you must be free, for you will be fit 
to be free,” —a magniloquent phrase 
which, if indited by a Frenchman, the 
cool Briton would have ridiculed. But 
Maurice, Kingsley, and their asso- 
ciates really got to work, and though 
their attempt at codperation failed, the 
ideals they promulgated took root. To 
the period from 1854 to 1877, between 
the collapse of the Christian Socialist 
party as such to the founding of the 
Guild of St. Matthew, Dr. Woodworth 
devotes several chapters, in some of 
which he describes the various prac- 
tical experiments, in others he sets 
forth the economic changes and the 
shifting of the religious currents. He 
introduces us to the Working Men’s 
College, to the efforts of Christian So- 
cialists to act as mediators between 
strikers and their employers, and to 
their influence in the rapidly extended 
trades-unionism. Especially interest- 
ing is his analysis of the effect which 
the Oxford movement, on one side, 
and the scientific spirit as typified by 
Darwin, on the other, have exerted on 
the social problem. “ The striking ele- 
ment common to both parties,” he 
says, “is the union in the demand for 
character, which is indication of the 
present reaction from Evangelicism.” 
The Guild of St. Matthew, which “ pre- 
sented the somewhat startling combi- 
nation of extreme High Church prin- 
ciples with radical social views,” was 
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the earlier of what we may call the 
modern organizations which trace their 
origin to Maurice; and it has been suc- 
ceeded by the Christian Social Union 
of to-day, which, as Dr. Woodworth 
well says, represents a more ethical 
and less economic Socialism than that 
on the Continent. It seeks to correct 
abuses as well as to preach a gospel. 
It has tackled the sweating system, 
for instance, to the relief of myriads 
of downtrodden workers. “The need 
of educating the public conscience,” 
says Dr. Woodworth, “is emphasized 
by the curious fact that the printing of 
parish magazines, and, within recent 
years, the binding of prayer-books and 
Bibles, has been done at exceptionally 
low prices by the introduction of the 
sweating methods.” In conclusion, Dr. 
Woodworth regards the outlook for 
the further spread of Christian Social- 
ism as very encouraging. 

— Two Eulogies of Pres. Roosevelt. 
I. Theodore Roosevelt the Citizen. By 
Jacob A. Riis. (Outlook Co.: New 
York. Cloth, illustrated, $2.) II. 
The Man Roosevelt. By Francis E. 
Leupp. (Appleton: New York. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.25 net.) It is hard to 
say which of these books is the more 
interesting. From either, a stranger 
would get sufficient information to ex- 
plain the immense personal attraction 
which Pres. Roosevelt has for his 
friends. Both authors write with al- 
most unbounded admiration, yet each 
is entirely sincere, and evidently thinks 
himself judicial. Both are journalists 
of a high type, quick to seize pictur- 
esque or striking features. Mr. Leupp 
is the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, a connec- 
tion which does not prevent him from 
being intimate with the President. 
Mr. Riis long ago was captivated by 
the chairman of the New York Police 
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Board; and some of his best pages are 
jevoted to the days when the fearless 
Commissioner and the intrepid jour- 
nalist worked together to clean out 
Mulberry St. Mr. Leupp, as might be 
expected, abounds rather in political 
matter, elucidating from the inside 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s acts since he 
became President, and taking up, in 
detail, his position on the chief issues 
of the day. The books, although they 
are written independently, confirm 
each other. They contain many char- 
acteristic stories, some of which have 
not hitherto been printed. Whoever 
reads one, if the personality of the 
subject attracts him at all, will prob- 
ably read the other. As to that per- 
sonality, this is not the place to attempt 
an analysis of it; but it is evident that 
both Mr. Riis and Mr. Leupp agree in 
describing an energetic but not com- 
plex man. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that incessant activity implies 
intricacy. Mr. Roosevelt’s dominant 
quality, whether as man, soldier, or 
politician, is directness. He relies on 
the straightforwardness of his act to 
explain him ; if it does not, his argu- 
ments hardly will. His method of dis- 
covering the sale of liquor to minors, 
his round robin from Santiago, his 
Panama coup, or any other example 
you may choose, was the result of the 
way he has of seeing things simply. 
Perhaps the,cause of many of the dif- 
ferences between him and his critics 
lies in the fact that they know that 
intricate things are intricate, while he 
thinks they are simple. No man could 
wish for two honester eulogists than 
he has in Mr. Riis and Mr. Leupp ; 
and as Pres. Roosevelt is the most in- 
teresting figure in public life to-day, 
these books, which speak him fair and 
set down naught in malice, will serve 
to bring him intimately before many 
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of his countrymen who have known 
him only as a public personage. 

— Studies in German Literature in the 
Nineteenth Century. By John Firman 
Coar, p ’97, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in Adelphi 
College. (Maemillan: New York.) 
The author avows, at the outset, a 
strong bias in measuring the German 
nation and its literature by the ideals 
of American democracy. A very laud- 
able undertaking, to be sure, which 
may caution the too benevolent Amer- 
ican recipient of German literary and 
cultural values to avoid any pitfalls in 
which he might suffer damage as to his 
own fundamental national conceptions, 
if there be any danger of such. At the 
same time the enlightened German 
might derive profit from such a com- 
parison of standards for the building 
up of his own ideals. But the fact is 
we fail to be told exactly what de- 
mocracy means with the author. This 
fatal omission of a proper definition 
of the standard by which all men and 
things are measured in this book, 
tends at once to make one doubt 
whether Dr. Coar himself knows what 
he means by “ democracy.” To give 
just one example: Hebbel, to whom, 
otherwise, the author devotes one of 
the best and most incisive studies, 
which is in itself a merit, especially 
here in America, Hebbel is said to 
embody, with Ludwig and Richard 
Wagner, the victory of democracy 
over partisanship. We are told by 
Dr. Coar that “it would be difficult to 
imagine a more profoundly demo- 
cratic conception of the nature of 
poetry than that implied in the term 
‘inner form,’ and because Hebbel’s 
art was democratic, he escaped also 
the mystic vagueness of the romanti- 
cists and the subjective world sorrow 
of Lenau.” One who is puzzled by 
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such statements will find a better ex- 
planation of Hebbel’s work in his race 
and personality and in his aesthetic 
realism than in an underlying vague 
“democracy.” At the same time this 
man was a born aristocrat who, in 
opposition to the struggling demo- 
eracy of Vienna, acted as spokesman 
of a conservative delegation to the 
Austrian emperor. “ Erkliret mir Graf 
Orindur. . . .£” Lack of space forbids 
entering into further detail. In the 
desire and attempt to make his studies 
both literary and sociological, and 
in the chase of phantasmagorical re- 
lations between literature and demo- 
cracy, whatever this may mean, the 
author too often misses his chance to 
characterize, intelligently and clearly, 
literary movements and men. The 
fact that he succeeds fairly in the case 
of Heine, Gottfried Keller, Spielhagen 
makes us regret his failure all the 
more. The explanation lies in the fact 
that such concepts as aristocracy, “ an- 
cien régime,” or democracy, smack- 
ing too much of partisanship, do not 
lend themselves by far so readily to lit- 
erary measurement and comparison as, 
for instance, Prof. Francke’s individ- 
ualism and altruism in his “Social 
Forces in German Literature.” 
over, Prof. Francke wisely refrains 
from pushing the discussion of German 
literature very much beyond Goethe’s 
death, adding simply a suggestive 
epilogue. Dr. Coar, on the contrary, 
plunges headlong into the ocean of 
German national life as reflected by 
the literature of the 19th century. 
The only thing he misses and was 
bound to miss, is perspective and pro- 
portion, distances and relations. But 
who will not admire the bold and cour- 
ageous swimmer who from great sym- 
pathy and intimate acquaintance with 
the German people, set out to conquer 
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what, as yet, is unconquerable. At 
any rate, the book towers far above 
what the concern with German litera- 
ture usually has to offer us in the 
form of textbooks. 

— Biographic Clinics. Volume II. 
The Origin of the Ill Health of George 
Eliot, George Henry Lewes, Wagner, 
Parkman, Jane Welch Carlyle, Spen- 
cer, Whittier, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
and Nietzsche. By George M. Gould, 
t’74, M. D. (Blakiston: Philadelphia.) 
Dr. Gould, the well-known oculist and 
medical authority, has followed up his 
first volume of ‘‘ Biographic Clinics ” 
by this second in which he describes 
the pathological conditions of the nine 
eminent sufferers whose names are 
given in the title. Dr. Gould’s method 
is to make each person tell his own 
story, so far as this can be done, from 
letters or biographies already publish- 
ed, and then he analyzes the evidence 
from the point of view of an oculist, 
and shows how this symptom or that 
may have been produced by some form 
of eye-strain. He traces, with appar- 
ent conclusiveness, the causal relation 
between neurasthenia and defective 
vision. He has brought together a 
great mass of facts, which, although 
primarily pathological, have especial 
interest for literary workers. If ab- 
solute demonstration in the cases he 
has chosen is impossible, yet the num- 
ber of correspondences between his 
general theory and well recognized 
nervous diseases, is too great to be 
explained by mere coincidence. That 
the eye, the most delicate of all organs, 
and the organ which readers and writ- 
ers must use incessantly, should be the 
chief cause of their chronic ailments, 
is certainly most probable. Dr. Gould’s 
diagnoses are made with much skill: 
that of Nietzsche, for instance, is a 
very fine example of power to deal 
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with circumstantial evidenee. The in- 
clusion of Whittier in this list may 
surprise some persons who do not 
know how much of his life was spent 
on the border, or across it, of the Land 
of Desolation, in which millions of un- 
happy mortals are condemned to live. 
Dr. Gould writes vigorously, clearly, 
with a human touch that lifts his work 
out of the class of medical treatises. 
His chapters on “ Eye-strain and the 
Literary Life” and on “ Eye-strain and 
Civilization,” in which he passes from 
practical suggestions to broad general- 
izations, should be read by everybody. 
He does not spare medical conserva- 
tives, but on the contrary passes in 
review the cases of Wagner, Beetho- 
ven, Carlyle, Huxley, Browning, and 
others, and asks medicine what it did 
to relieve them. Nothing, or worse 
than nothing, in most cases. His doc- 
tors kept Wagner in wet packs, never 
noticing (“or would have cared if they 
had noticed ”’) “ that Wagner’s left eye 
was turned up and out, and his fore- 
head concentrically wrinkled to get the 
lid away from the pupil. . . . And this 
was in the land of von Graefe, and 
in the fatherland of modern medical 
science!” And so of the others. Dr. 
Gould’s strong arguments cannot fail 
to lead more and more practitioners 
to study this matter until absolute 
knowledge is reached. No worthier 
goal for medical ambition can be named 
than this: for the victims of neuras- 
thenia, malaise, migraine, nervous 
dyspepsia, and all their congeners, far 
outnumber the victims of cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases which med- 
ical researchers are hunting to their 
sources. And further, as Dr. Gould 
remarks, these victims of eye-strain 
embrace the intellectual élite of their 
time. From his essays and vigorous 
propaganda, which are interesting even 
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to laymen and concern everybody, the 
greatest good may come. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Fire-Bringer. By William Vaughn 
Moody, ’93. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) 

William Hickling Prescott. By Rollo Og- 
den. American Men of Letters. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
portrait, $1.10 net.) 

Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- 
speare. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, M. A. 
(MacLehose: Glasgow; Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Edward Lincoln Atkinson, 1865-1902. 
By Charles Lewis Slattery, 91. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Practical Track and Field Athletics. By 
John Graham, Athletic Instructor at Har- 
vard, and Ellery H. Clark, ’96, American 
Champion All-Round Athlete. (Fox, Duf- 
field & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, 50 cents.) 

The Angler’s Secret. By Charles Brad- 
ford. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1 net.) 

Christian Socialism in England. By Ar- 
thur V. Woodworth, ’91, Ph. D. Social 
Seience Series. (Scribner: New York; 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.: London. Cloth 
12mo.) 

Games and Songs of American Children. 
Collected and Compared by William Wells 
Newell, ’59. (Harper: New York. Cloth, 
small 4to, $1.50.) 

Conduct of Life. — Society and Solitude. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. Vols. VI 
and VII of the Centenary Edition. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
portrait, $1.75 net per vol.) 

William Greenleaf Eliot, Minister, Edu- 
eator, Philanthropist. By Charlotte C. 
Eliot, with an Introduction by James K. 
Hosmer, ’55. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $2 net.) 

Jonson’s Eastward Hoe and The Alchem- 
ist. Edited by Felix E. Schelling, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania. — Goldsmith’s The 
Good Natur’d Man and She Stoops to Con- 
quer. Edited by Austin Dobson. The 
Belles Lettres Series : The English Drama. 
George P. Baker, ’87, General Editor. 
(Heath: Boston. Boards, 2 vols., 60 cents 
each.) 

Liberty and a Living. The Record of an 
Attempt to Secure Bread and Butter, Sun- 
shine and Content, by Gardening, Fishing, 
and Hunting. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 2d edition, 
$1.20 net.) 

Napoleon. A Short Biography. By R. 
M. Johnston, Lecturer in Italian History 
at Harvard University. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, maps, $1 
net.) 

The Citizen. A Study of the Individual 
and the Government. By Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler, s ’62, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. (A.S. Barnes & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) 

Byron’s Shorter Poems. Edited by 
Ralph Hartt Bowles, “93, Instructor in 
English at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, pocket 
series, 25 cents.) 

The Foe of Compromise: and Other Es- 
says. By William Garrott Brown, ’91. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.50 net.) 

Modern English Prose. Selected and 
edited by George Rice Carpenter, ’86, and 
William Tenney Brewster, ’92, Professor 
in Columbia University. (Maemillan: New 
York, Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

An Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology. 
Based on the Study of the Frog and the 
Chick. By Albert Moore Reese, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Histology in Syra- 
cuse University. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth; 12mo, 84 illustrations.) 

The American Immortals. The Record 
of Men who by their achievements in 
Statecraft, War, Science, Literature, Art 
and Commerce have created the American 
Republic and whose names are inscribed 
in the Hall of Fame. By George Cary 
Eggleston. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, portraits, $3.) 

Letters and Papers Relating tothe Alaska 
Frontier. Edited by Edwin S. Balch, ’78, 
of the Philadelphia Bar. (Press of Allen, 
Lane & Scott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 4to.) 
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King’s Views of New York City. (Cloth, 
oblong folio, $1.50.) 

Commentaries on the Law of Master and 
Servant. Vols. I and II. — Employer’s 
Liability. By C. B. Labatt. In three 
vols. (The Lawyers’ Codperative Pub. 
Co.: Rochester, N. Y.) 

What Handwriting Indicates. An Ana- 
lytical Graphology. By John Rexford. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated, $1.25 net.) 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges. By George M. Lane, ’46, Professor 
Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University. 
Revised Edition. (American Book Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xvii, 584, 
$1.50.) 

The Louisiana Purchase. And the Ex- 
ploration, Early History, and Building of 
the West. By Ripley Hitchcock, ’77. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Introduction to Classical Latin Litera- 
ture. By Wm. Cranston Lawton, ’73, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature in Adelphi College. (Scribner: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.20 net.) 

EI Si de las Nitias. Comedy by L. F. 
de Moratin. Edited by Prof. James Ged- 
des, Jr., ’80, and Prof. F. M. Josselyn, Jr. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

College Training and the Business Man. 
By Charles F. Thwing, ’76, President of 
Western Reserve University. (Appleton: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1 net.) 

Prayers Written at Vailima. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. With an Introduction 
by Mrs. Stevenson. (Scribner: New York. 
Boards, 12mo, 50 ets.) 

Matthew Arnold and His Relation to the 
Thought of Our Time. An Appreciation 
and a Criticism. By Wm. Harbutt Daw- 
son, Author of “German Socialism and 
Ferdinand Lasalle,” &c. (Putnam: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75.) 


MARRIAGES. 

*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1857. Franklin Haven to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Endicott Davis, at Boston, 
March 2, 1904. 


1869. William Gallagher to Ella Wil- 
liams Sheppard, at Braintree, 
June 26, 1903. 

1886. Edward Everett Hamlin to 
Katharine Brooke Conrad, at 
Winchester, Va., Jan. 16, 1904. 

1889. Charles Copeland to Louisa 
d’Andelot du Pont, at Wilming- 
ton, Del., Feb. 16, 1904. 

1890. Edward Stetson Griffing to Mrs. 
Valentine Kobbe, at New York, 
N. Y., April 27, 1904. 

1890. Wellington Wells to Elizabeth 
Brewer, at Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 8, 1904. 

1891. Robert Whitman Atkinson to 
Elizabeth Bispham Page, at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., March 5, 1904. 

1891. Heber Reginald Bishop to 
Mabel W. Amory, at Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 
26, 1903. 

[1891.] Kenneth Brown to Marie De- 
metra Vaka, at New York, N. 
Y., April 21, 1904. 

1892. Greeley Stevenson Curtis to 
Fanny Hooper, at Boston, April 
26, 1904. 

1892. Robert Saltonstall to Caroline 
James Stevenson, at Boston, 
April 30, 1904. 

1892. Eliot White to Mabel Reynolds 
Moore, at Worcester, April 6, 
1904. 

1893. John Henry Harwood to Annie 
Bowlend Reed, at Chicago, IIl., 
April 14, 1904. 

1893. Horace Wilbur Patterson to 
Julia Champlin Morris, at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
April 4, 1904. 

1894. William Isaac Frothingham to 
Florence Bianca Marvin, at 
New York, N. Y., April 7, 1904. 

1894, Harris Kennedy to Frances 
Blackler Keene, at Lynn, Feb. 
16, 1904. 
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1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


Marriages. 


1899. 


Oscar Lundgren Stevens to 
Bertha Lizette Noyes, at Haver- 
hill, Oct. 1, 1903. 

Norman Williams Bingham, Jr., 
to Ethel Prescott Stetson, at 
Bangor, Me., Feb. 23, 1904. 
Guy Murchie to Agnes Donald, 
at Boston, April 16, 1904. 
Eugene Hillhouse Pool to Esther 
Phillips Hoppin, at New York, 
N. Y., April 30, 1904. 

Clifton Long Bremer to Leslie 
Morison, at Boston, April 5, 
1904. 

Edward Henry Fennessy to 
Emma Thomas Tredermick, at 
Meriden, Conn., April 16, 1904. 
Thomas Stotesbury Williams to 
Lucretia Barnard Justice, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1904. 
Edmund Victor Dexter to Louise 
Weldon Ewing, at Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Nov. 21, 1903. 


97. William Endicott Dexter to 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


Mary Fitzhugh Lindsay, at Bos- 
ton, April 5, 1904. 


. Evan Hollister to Ruth AI- 


bright, at Buffalo, N. Y., April 
21, 1904. 


97. Harold Tredway White to Ruth 


Underhill, at DeLand, Fla, 
Feb. 27, 1904. 

Enrique Arcadio Zanetti to 
Esperanza de Conill, at Havana, 
Cuba, April 15, 1904. 

George Decatur Appleton to 
Josephine Chamberlin Walker, 
at Brockton, Feb. 20, 1904. 
John Wing Prentiss to Marie 
Gordon McArthur Kay, at 
Brookline, April 20, 1904. 
Austen Fox Riggs to Alice Me- 
Burney, at New York, N. Y., 
April 4, 1904. 

Theodore Stensland to Grace 
Amalia Nelson, at Chicago, IIL., 
Feb. 10, 1904. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1901. 


. William 
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William Bradford Robbins to 
Marian Bennett, at Wayland, 
May 3, 1904. 

Alfred Garrett Scattergood to 
Mary Cope Emlen, at German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., April 
27, 1904. 

Edmund Hamilton Sears, 2d, 
to Leslie Buckingham, at Way- 
land, March 22, 1904. 

George Shepley Tiffany to Marie 
Thérése Scanlan, at St. Louis, 
Mo., April 28, 1904. 

Leonard Everett Ware to Mar- 
garet Newcomb Davidson, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., April 19, 1904. 
Frank Owen White to Myra 
Hall Nichols, at Brookline, 
April 27, 1904. 

Armstead Moale 
Burden to Florence Vanderbilt 
Twombly, at New York, N. Y., 
April 12, 1904. 

John Boynton Davis to Ruth 
H. Crawley, at Newton Centre, 
Dee. 26, 1903. 


[1903.] Herbert Rodney Burgess to 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


M. D. 


M. D. 


Jean Catherine Murray Kay, at 
Brookline, May 4, 1904. 

John Dudley Clark to Cornelia 
Thayer Andrew, at Boston, 
April 5, 1904. 

Edward Marcy Hill to Nellie 
Gertrude Paine, at Boston, April 
4, 1904. 

Robert Franklin Wight to 
Blanche Louisa MacIntyre, at 
Roxbury, April 13, 1904. 

1885. George Gray Sears to 
Ruth Williams, at West Rox- 
bury, Feb. 2, 1904. 

1892. Edgar Ormsby Mitchell 
to Elsie Babcock Griggs, at New 
York, N. Y., April 4, 1904. 


M. D. 1896. Arthur Teall Mann to 


Winona B. Orff, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 7, 1904. 


Tere 
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LL. B. 1859. Everett Pepperell 
Wheeler to Alice Gilman, at 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 
1904. 

D. M. D. 1900. Horace Amos Davis 
to Beatrice Wheeler Robinson, 
at Portland, Me., Jan. 12, 1904. 

S. B. 1895. William Edwin Clark to 
Anna Knight McKenzie, at Bos- 
ton, April 14, 1904. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEBRUARY 1 TO Apri 30, 1904. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 

1829. Charles Storer Storrow, b. 25 
March, 1809, at Montreal, Can. ; 
d. at Boston, 30 April, 1904. 

1831. Francis Boott, b. 24 June, 1813, 
at Boston ; d. at Cambridge, 1 
March, 1904. 

1847. William McKenzie Tison, b. 18 
Jan., 1826, at Brighton, S. C. ; 
d. at Tarborough, S. C., 24 Dec., 
1903. 

1849. James Morrill Allen, b. 22 Feb., 
1831, at Boston ; d. at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 11 Aug., 1902. 

1849. George Bruce Upton, b. 15 July, 
1829, on Island of Nantucket ; 
d. at Milton, 7 Feb., 1904. 

1853. Ellis Peterson, b. 2 Sept., 1831, 
at Duxbury; d. at Jamaica Plain, 
9 April, 1904. 

1856. Jesse Henry Jones, b. 29 
March, 1836, at Belleville, Ont.; 
d. at Halifax, 19 April, 1904. 

1860. Henry Austin Clapp, LL. B., 
A. M. (Hon.), b. 17 July, 1841, 
at Dorchester; d. at Boston, 
19 Feb., 1904, 

1860. William Ellery Copeland, Div. 


S., b. 22 April, 1838, at Rox- 
bury ; d. at Burley, Wash., 31 
March, 1904. 

1861. George Franklin Works, b. 18 
Dec., 1840, at Fitchburg ; d. at 
Woodstock, Conn., 28 April, 
1904. 

1862. James Gilman Cole, b. 9 March, 
1841, at Woburn ; d. at Ladies’ 
Island, S. C., 12 Feb., 1904. 

1864. Arthur Gorham, b. 31 Dec., 
1842, at Boston; d. at Joggin 
Bridge, near Digby, N. S., 11 
March, 1904. 

1866. Francis Calley Gray, b. 5 Sept., 
1846, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
13 Feb., 1904. 

1867. Samuel Hoar, b. 27 Sept., 1845, 
at Concord ; d. at Concord, 11 
April, 1904. 

1869. George Homer Ball, LL. B., b. 
17 Sept., 1848, at Milford; d. at 
Boston, 25 March, 1904. 

1870. Louis Thomas Cushing, b. 31 
May, 1849, at Boston; d. at Co- 
hasset, 7 April, 1904. 

1870. James Buchanan Galloway, b. 
2 March, 1848, in La Salle Co., 
Ill.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 28 
March, 1904. 

1871. William Thompson Sanger, b. 
31 July, 1850, at Charlestown; 
d. at San Jacinto, Cal., 22 
March, 1904. 

1876. William Reynolds Page, b. 21 
Oct., 1850, at Rutland, Vt.; d. 
at Proctor, Vt., 27 Feb., 1904. 

1877. Augustine Heard Amory, b. 20 
July, 1852, at Brookline; d. at 
Lynn, 9 April, 1904. 

1880. Walter Cole, b. 15 Oct., 1858, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Balti- 
more, Md., 7 Aug., 1902. 

1881. Frederic Otis Barton, b. 20 
Jan., 1858, at Manchester, N. 
H.; d. at New York, N. Y., 14 
Feb., 1904. 
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1887. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1898. 


1901. 


1839. 


1844. 


1850. 


1859. 


1865. 


1865. 


Necrology. 


Emery Herman Rogers, b. 28 
July, 1865, at Chelsea; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 2 Feb., 
1904. 

Burt McVay Allison, b. 7 Oct., 
1864, at Fredericktown, Ohio; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 25 Jan., 1904. 
Andrew Fuller Craven, b. 13 
March, 1840, in Franklin Co., 
Ind.; d. at New York, N. Y., 4 
March, 1904. 

Leigh Wentworth Chamberlin, 
b. 7 April, 1869, at Boston; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 28 
April, 1904. 

Howard Macy Adams, b. 4 
March, 1876, at Boston; d. at 
Staatsburgh, N. Y., 5 March, 
1904. 

Charles Monro Pasea, A. M., 
b. 14 Aug., 1876, at San Fer- 
nando, Trinidad; d. at San Fer- 
nando, Trinidad, 1 Jan., 1904. 


Medical School. 


Robert Harper Adlam, b. at St. 
Christopher, West Indies; d. 
at Woodbridge, Cal., 30 Nov., 
1898. 

Sereno Edwards Dwight Bum- 
stead, b. 10 March, 1823, at 
Boston ; d. at So. Framingham, 
14 Feb., 1904. 

Israel Thorndike Dana, b. 6 
June, 1827, at Marblehead; d. 
at Portland, Me., 13 April, 
1904. 

Franz Hugo Krebs, b. 3 Dec., 
1823, at Sackish, Silesia, Prus- 
sia; d. at Boston, 22 April, 
1904. 

Somerville Dickey, b. in 1842, 
at Canard, King’s Co., N. S.; d. 
at Port La Tour, Shelburne Co., 
N. S., 21 May, 1893. 

Richard Johnson, b. 10 Nov., 
1830, in South Lincolnshire, 
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1869. 


1869. 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 


1887. 


1887. 


1895. 


1899. 


1844, 


1845. 
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Eng.; d. at Charlottetown, P. 
E. I., 18 March, 1903. 

Simon Walker Dodd, b. 11 
June, 1845, at Charlottetown, 
Pp. E. I.; d. at Charlottetown, 
P. E. I., 29 Oct., 1902. 

Enoch Freeman Bradford, b. 
24 Sept., 1835, at Turner, Me. ; 
d. at Mechanic Falls, Me., 8 
Feb., 1904. 

William Gardner Carter, b. 8 
Aug., 1838, at Concord, N. H. ; 
d. at Concord, N. H., 7 March, 
1904. 

Enoch Quimby Marston, b. 20 
May, 1847, at Center Sandwich, 
N. H.; d. at Center Sandwich, 
N. H.,1 Feb., 1904. 

John Chester Lyman, b. 27 
May, 1851, at New Haven, 
Conn. ; d. at Chicago, IIl., 29 
March, 1904. 

Robert McLellan Read, b. 7 
Sept., 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 21 April, 
1904. 

John Bernard Mahoney, b. 27 
June, 1862, at Peabody; d. at 
Medford, 20 April, 1904. 
Henry Albert Pierce Rundlett, 
b. 27 Nov., 1856, at Chelsea; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 8 March, 
1904. 

Jefferson Cushing Gallison, b. 8 
Aug., 1841, at Sebec, Me.; d. at 
Franklin, 22 Feb., 1904. 

Albert Moser, b. 12 May, 1870, 
at Vera Cruz, Ind. ; d. at Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., 8 Dee., 1903. 


Law School. 
William Seymour Kernochan, 
b. 30 Sept., 1824, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Paris, France, 11 
April, 1904. 
Benjamin Joseph Whaley, b. 25 
Dec., 1824, on Edisto Island, 
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1846. 


1847. 


1853. 


1863. 


1869. 


1870. 


1897. 


1861. 


1903. 


1848. 


1886 


S. C.; d. on Edisto Island, S. 
C., 1 Aug., 1900. 

Alfred Ellenwood Giles, b. 2 
Nov., 1819, at Beverly; d. at 
Hyde Park, 13 Feb., 1904. 
Israel Ludlow Garrard, b. 22 
Oct., 1825, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Frontenac, Minn., 21 Sept., 
1901. 

Frederick Hampden Winston, b. 
30 Nov., 1830, in the Sand Hills, 
Ga.; d. at Magnolia Springs, 
Fla., 19 Feb., 1904. 

Samuel Davies Craig, b. 19 
March, 1842, at New York, N. 
Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 10 
April, 1904. 

George Rowe Sanderson, b. 21 
June, 1848, at Boston; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 15 June, 1903. 
Edward William Emery Tomp- 
son, b. 11 March, 1848, at Sand- 
ford, Me.; d. at Brookline, 1 
Feb., 1904. 

Holden Howard Hurt, b. 25 
Sept., 1873, at Kansas City, 
Mo.; d. at Kansas City, Mo., 2 
March, 1904. 


Scientific School. 
Warren Rawson, b. 24 July, 
1841, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at 
Cincinnati, O., 12 July, 1898. 
Thorvaldur Thorvaldson, b. 4 
Dec., 1878, in Iceland; d. at 
Cambridge, 9 Feb., 1904. 


Divinity School. 
Joshua Young, b. 29 Sept., 
1823, at East Pittston, Me. ; 
d. at Winchester, 7 Feb., 1904. 


Graduate School. 

. (S. D.) Arthur William Palmer, 
b. 17 Feb., 1861, at London, 
Eng. ; d. at Urbana, IIl., 4 Feb., 
1904. 
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Honorary Graduates. 

1859. (A. M.) Richard Saltonstall 
Greenough, b. 27 April, 1819, 
at Jamaica Plain; d. at Rome, 
Italy, 23 April, 1904. 

1886. (S. T. D.) Egbert Coffin Smyth, 
b. 24 Aug., 1829, at Brunswick, 
Me. ; d. at Andover, 12 April, 
1904. 

1890. (LL. D.) Sir Leslie Stephen, b. 
28 Nov., 1832, at London, Eng.; 
d. at London, Eng., 22 Feb., 
1904. 

1894, (A. M.) Russell Wheeler Dav- 
enport, b. 26 Nov., 1849, at 
Albany, N. Y.; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 2 March, 1904. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
Department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

[1858.] Henry Lawrence, b. 28 April, 
1837, at Boston ; d.at Newport, 
R. I., 7 March, 1904. 

[1890.] Sumner Paine, d. at Boston, 
18 April, 1904. 

[1892.] Charles Frost Aldrich, b. 17 
Sept., 1868, at Boston; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 6 March, 
1904. 

[4893. Special.] Thomas Bailey Slay- 
den, d. at Waco, Texas, 19 
Dec., 1903. ; 

[1904.] John Joseph Walsh, b. 17 
March, 1882, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 4 Feb., 1904. 

[1906.] Harry Clarkson Carter, d. at 
Cambridge, 17 March, 1904. 

[L. S. 1836.] Joseph Mason, b. 6 
March, 1813, at Northfield ; d. 
at Brookline, 8 Feb., 1904. 

[L. S. 1843.] John Andrews Peters, 
b. 9 Oct., 1822, at Ellsworth, 
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Me.; d. at Bangor, Me., 2 
April, 1904. 

[L. S. 1862.] Curtis Thompson, d. at 
Bridgeport, Conn., 17 April, 
1904. 

[L. S. 1863.] William Collins Whit- 
ney, b. 5 July, 1841, at Con- 
way ; d. at New York, N. Y., 
2 Feb., 1904. 

[L. S. 1866.] Thomas Cogswell, b. 8 
Feb., 1841, at Gilmanton, N. H.; 
d. at Gilmanton, N. H., 15 Feb., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1866.] William Cune Holbrook, 
b. 14 July, 1842, at Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 27 March, 1904. 

[L. S. 1866.] Frederick A Starring, 
b. in 1834, at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal.,11 April, 
1904. 

[L. S.1867.] Vedder Dyck, b. in 1842, 
at Schenectady, N. Y.; d. at 
Bayonne, N. J., 24 March, 
1904. 

[L. S. 1904.] William J. Baxter, b. 
at Turlock, Cal.; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 16 March, 1904. 

[L. S. S. 1904.] Edward Lord Clark, 
d. at Cambridge, 21 April, 1904. 

[L. S. 8. 1907.] Thomas Edwin Mc- 
Nally, d. at New York, N. Y., 
29 Feb., 1904. 

[Grad. Sch. 1899.] Frank Clifford Ly- 
man, b. 6 Oct., 1854, at East- 
hampton ; d. at Worcester, 27 
Jan., 1904. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


«*, Prizes Offered. A graduate, who 
desires for the present to withhold his 
name, has sent to the Editor a check 
for $150, to be used for prizes for the 
best three articles on the possibility 
and necessity of establishing a modi- 


fied English college system at our 
large universities, with particular re- 
ference to Harvard. The articles, or 
suitable extracts from them, are to be 
printed, if it seem desirable, in the 
Graduates’ Magazine. The competition 
is restricted to members of 1904 and 
1905, and to graduates of less than 15 
years’ standing. Articles must not ex- 
ceed 3000 words in length, must be 
written on one side of the sheet only, 
and must be submitted to the Editor 
of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
8 Berkeley St., Cambridge, before 
Nov. 1, 1904. Announcement of the 
prizes will be made as soon thereafter 
as possible. — Ep. 


Mayor P. A. Collins, /’71, of Bos- 
ton, has reappointed H. H. Sprague, 
’64, City Hospital trustee, Gordon 
Abbott, ’84, statistics trustee, G. U. 
Crocker, ’84, Boston city treasurer, 
H. S. Russell, ’60, fire commissioner, 
C. C. Jackson, 63, director of the 
Workmen’s Loan Association, and R. 
F. Clark, director of the Collateral 
Loan Co. 

Prof. Kuno Francke, curator of the 
Germanic Museum, has printed in a 
60 page pamphlet a full account of the 
exercises at the dedication of the Mu- 
seum last November; the speeches in 
full ; the address of German scholars 
in presenting the galvano-plastik fac- 
similes ; and an article on the Museum 
by Dr. K. D. Jessen. 

At the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, among 
the officers elected were: Pres., C. F. 
Adams, ’56; vice-presidents, S. A. 
Green, 51, and J. F. Rhodes, h ’01; 
recording secretary, E. J. Young, 
’48 ; corresponding secretary, H. W. 
Haynes, ’51; treas., C. C. Smith, h’87; 
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librarian, S. A. Green, 51; cabinet- 
keeper, G. H. Norcross, ’75 ; for mem- 
bers at large of the council, W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, S. L. Thorndike, ’52, 
James De Normandie, t ’62, T. W. 
Higginson, ’41, and A. T. Lyman, ’53. 

In recognition of his services to Har- 
vard as a member of the athletic com- 
mittee, and as the designer and con- 
structor of the Stadium, Prof. I. N. 
Hollis was given a complimentary 
banquet at the Union Club on May 4, 
by a number of Harvard men. Among 
the speakers were Pres. Eliot, Major 
Higginson, Dr. E. H. Bradford, Prof. 
H. S. White, W. C. Forbes, Roger 
Ernst, N. P. Hallowell, L. J. John- 
son, and M. Donald. Pres. Eliot left 
to the others the praise of Prof. 
Hollis’s athletic work and showed 
that his record as an educator was 
worthy of special consideration. Major 
Higginson referred to Prof. Hollis’s 
energy in directing the construction 
of the Harvard Union. In the course 
of his address Dr. Bradford quoted 
from the Bible, 1 Samuel, xii, “ Now 
the sons of Eli were sons of Belial, 
they knew not the Lord.” Besides 
the speakers those present were: I. 
T. Burr, Jr., W. R. Thayer, R. C. 
Boyden, Dr. W. M. Conant, E. N. 
Wrightington, T. N. Perkins, H. W. 
Putnam, J. F. Perkins, T. C. Thatcher, 
F. P. Fish, Arthur Adams, John C. 
Gray, Gen. W. A. Bancroft, C. H. 
Schweppe, A. J. Garceau, A. C. 
Coolidge, R. F. Herrick, G. W. Weld, 
F. L. Higginson, Jr., H. S. Howe, E. 
H. Nichols, J. C. Whitney, W. H. 
Lewis, A. Thompson, W. A. Brooks, 
Dr. Ernst, J. W. Hallowell, George 
Mumford, B. G. Waters, J. W. Farley, 
and John Cranston. 

Two Old Timers. The Magazine 
prints this time the portraits of two 
familiar figures in the life of Harvard 


— Mr. Arthur Jones, who has rung the 
College bell since 1858, and Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Prentice, better known as 
“ Billy the Postman,” who has been the 
letter-carrier for the College Yard 
since June, 1874. 

Graduates’ Night at the Pop Con- 
certs in Symphony Hall is Monday, 
June 27. 

— Reduced Railroad Rates for Com- 
mencement. Arrangements have been 
made with the Passenger Associations 
by which graduates and their families 
attending the Class-Day-Commence- 
ment observances, from points from 
which the one-way fare to Boston ex- 
ceeds 75 cents, may obtain transporta- 
tion to and from Boston, on certificate 
plan, for 1} the usual one-way fare, 
plus a fee of 25 cents. The following 
directions should be carefully noted by 
every one intending to avail himself or 
herself of said arrangements: (1) 
Tickets to Boston can be bought only 
between June 20 and June 25 (both 
inclusive), and are good for continuous 
passage only. Be at the station 30 
minutes before departure of train. 
Apply at once for a one-way ticket to 
Boston and ask ticket agent for a cer- 
tificate covering this occasion. The 
ticket to Boston will be sold at full 
rate. (2) Certificates are not kept at 
small stations, but the agent can tell 
you the nearest certificate point. Buy 
a ticket for that point, and there get 
certificate and ticket to Boston. (3). 
When in Cambridge on Class Day or 
Commencement Day, leave your certi- 
ficate, and 25 cents to defray expense 
of the railroad special agent, at Grays 
Hall with the representative of the 
Association of the Alumni, to be in- 
dorsed by him and the agent as entitled 
to reduced rates. (4) Presentation of 
this certificate, properly indorsed and 
stamped, will enable you to buy a re- 
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turn ticket by the same route, at one 
third the usual fare, providing the 
ticket is bought within two days from 
Commencement. (5) No stop-overs are 
allowed. Certificate holders attending 
the Harvard-Yale Boat Race must 
travel to New London and back by 
ordinary tickets at usual rate, as certi- 
ficates are available only at Boston 
ticket offices for direct return journey, 
and journey must be begun when ticket 
is bought. (6) Certificates are not 
transferable. (7) At least 100 persons 
must avail themselves of this certificate 
plan. If less than 100 certificates are 
presented for indorsement at Cam- 
bridge, all those taken out are invali- 
dated. (8) Persons coming from west 
of Cheyenne and Denver should pur- 
chase tickets to those points, or to 
others in the territory covered by these 
arrangements, and there procure 
tickets to Boston, with certificate of 
purchase. 

The will of the late Samuel Hoar, 
’67, provides for the following gifts 
to the University : $5000 to be added 
to the principal of the scholarship of 
the Class of 1867; and $25,000 to be 
used for such purposes as the Corpora- 
tion may think best; bequests being 
payable on the death of his wife. In 
reference to the last gift, he said: “I 
make this latter gift in memory of my 
brother, Sherman Hoar, who in lavish 
fulfilment of those high ideals which 
he found in his native town and in the 
teachings of his Alma Mater gave up 
his life in saving others, regardless of 
self.’’ If no lineal descendants of Mr. 
Hoar remain on the death of his wife, 
the University is to receive one half 
of the residue of all his personal pro- 
perty. 

The three new trustees of the Pro- 
vidence Public Library, chosen during 


the year 1903, are all Harvard gradu- 
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ates, — Prof. F. G. Allinson, ’77, the 
Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83, and F. R. Mar- 
tin, ’93. 

Dr. J. B. Swift, m ’77, is president 
of the Obstetrical Society of Boston ; 
Dr. F. H. Brown, ’57, treas.; Dr. Mal- 
colm Storer, ’85, rec. sec.; and Dr. 
W. F. Whitney, ’71, cor. sec. 

The Harvard Engineering Camp at 
Squam Lake, N. H., will open June 
18. The courses given at the Camp are 
as follows: Engineering 4a, survey- 
ing ; Engineering 4d, railroad engi- 
neering; Engineering 4c, geodetic sur- 
veying ; Engineering 5 b, elementary 
statics ; Engineering 5d, resistance 
of materials. A pamphlet containing 
information about the courses and the 
Camp may be had at the Publication 
Office in University Hall; further in- 
formation from Prof. H. T. Hughes, 
114 Pierce Hall, Cambridge. 

— Summer Courses for A. B. and 
S.B. The following is the list of courses 
given in the summer of 1904 which 
may be counted for the degree of A. B. 
or S. B., and also their rating: General 
Introduction to Philosophy and Gen- 
eral History of Philosophy, half course, 
and lecture course and _ laboratory 
course in Psychology, half course, both 
for students who have not counted 
Philosophy 1a or 1b; Advanced Al- 
gebra, Solid Geometry, Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Plane Analytic Geometry, 
Experimental Physics, Elementary 
Botany, Geology, and Geography, each 
a half course; Plane Surveying and 
Railroad and Geodetic Surveying, at 
Squam Lake, each a half course ; four 
courses in Shopwork, counted together 
as one and one half courses for degree 
of S. B. Descriptions of these courses 
are contained in the announcement of 
the Summer School which may be ob- 
tained at 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Prof. Wm. Osler, of Johns Hopkins, 
gave the Ingersoll lecture, on “ Science 
and Immortality,” on May 18. 

Emerson Hall, of which Guy Lowell, 
’92, is the architect, has been begun. 
Prof. Shaler’s house has been moved 
towards the President’s house to make 
room for the southerly foundations. 

The Harvard exhibit at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair will be described in the 
next issue. 

A biological station for research 
work under the joint management of 
Harvard and Columbia universities, 
will again be conducted at Bermuda 
this coming summer. 

There was a slight fire, due to over- 
heated ovens, in the basement of Me- 
morial Hall on March 29. 

— Candidates for Overseers. The 
Committee to suggest names for nomi- 
nation for Overseers, consisting of 
T. K. Lothrop, A. A. Amory, Rock- 
wood Hoar, Wm. Farnsworth, A. L. 
Devens, C. M. Weld, Wm. Schofield, 
and Robert Homans, sent out on May 1 
the following 19 names from which 
the 10 receiving the highest number 
of votes will be voted for on Com- 
mencement. 1850. John Noble, Clerk 
of Supreme Court, Boston. 1853. 
Edward King, financier, New York. 
1858. Winslow Warren, lawyer, Ded- 
ham. 1862. H.S. Huidekoper, Ameri- 
ean Telephone Co. official, Philadel- 
phia. 1866. Moorfield Storey, lawyer, 
Lincoln. 1870. Henry Parkman, trus- 
tee, Boston. 1872. E. W. Hutchins, 
lawyer, Boston. 1873. Harry Burnett, 
manufacturing chemist, Southborough. 
1875. F. P. Fish, lawyer, Pres. Ameri- 
can Telephone Co., Brookline. 1877. 
John Lowell, lawyer, Chestnut Hill. 
1878. Herbert Parker, lawyer, Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts. 1879. 
I. T. Burr, Jr., banker, Boston. 1880. 
R. M. Saltonstall, lawyer, Chestnut 
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Hill. 1883, C. P. Curtis, Jr., lawyer, 


police commissioner, Boston. 1884. 
W. C. Baylies, manufacturer, Taun- 
ton. 1885, J. E. Thayer, farmer, 
Lancaster. 1886. P. R. Frothingham, 
minister, Boston. 1888. C.F. Choate, 
Jr., lawyer, Southborough. 1891. 
T. N. Perkins, lawyer, Westwood. 
The list includes 10 lawyers (Noble, 
Warren, Storey, Hutchins, Fish, Low- 
ell, Parker, Saltonstall, Choate, Per- 
kins) ; 3 financiers (King, Parkman, 
Burr) ; 3 business men (Huidekoper, 
Burnett, Baylies) ; 1 minister (Froth- 
ingham) ; 1 farmer (Thayer) ; 1 police 
commissioner (Curtis). Noble, War- 
ren, Huidekoper, and Storey are mem- 
bers of the present Board, eligible to 
reélection. Frothingham and Salton- 
stall were candidates last year, and 
stood respectively 8th and 10th, out 
of 13, in the final vote at Commence- 
ment. Burnett was also suggested last 
year, but not nominated. There are 
five vacancies to fill this year. 

The following announcement was 
made May 15 from the office of H. S. 
Pritchett, President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology: “The 
following resolution passed by the 
corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology has just been 
transmitted by the executive commit- 
tee of the Institute to the Corporation 
of Harvard University : ‘ Voted, that 
the executive committee be requested 
to ascertain whether any arrangement 
can be made with Harvard University 
for a combination of effort in technical 
education such as will substantially 
preserve the organization, control, tra- 
ditions, and the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.’ 
This action of the corporation of the 
Institute was communicated to the 
alumni and the faculty immediately 
upon the passage of the resolution.” 
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— The Law School Association has 
arranged to hold its first celebration 
since 1895 in Cambridge this year on 
June 28, the day before Commence- 
ment. Hon. W. H. Taft, Secretary 
of War, will deliver an oration at 
noon in Sanders Theatre, after which 
there will be a dinner at the Union. 
A business meeting for the election of 
officers will precede the oration. The 
exercises in Sanders Theatre will be 
open to all past members of the 
School, but tickets to the dinner will 
be sold only to members of the Asso- 
ciation. Circulars descriptive of the 
Association and of the celebration may 
be obtained from R. L. Raymond, ’95, 
Sec., 62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

— Memorial on Mommsen’s Death. 
The following address of condolence 
to the University of Berlin on the 
death of Mommsen, signed by all the 
members of the Department of Clas- 
sics and by certain other members of 
the Faculty, has been forwarded to 
the American Ambassador in Berlin, 
Charlemagne Tower, ’72, who has 
kindly consented to present it. The 
address was composed by Prof. A. A. 
Howard, ’82. 

Rector1 MAGNIFICO ILLUSTRIQUE 
Senatur INcirTAE UNIVERSITATIS 
FRIDERICIAE GUILELMIAE BEROLI- 
NENSIS SALUTEM. Non mediocri dolore 
adfecti has litteras ad vos scribebamus, 
tristissimo accepto nuntio ereptum esse 
rebus humanisstudiisque humanioribus 
virum praeclarissimum, eruditissimum, 
iuris et privati et publici peritissimum, 
THEODORUM MomMSEN, cuius quidem 
patria, ut more cotidiano loquimur, 
Germania erat re vera tamen orbis 
terrarum. Qui enim, omnibus qui 
modo cum Musis aliquod habent com- 
mercium operibus suis et scriptis, fa- 
mam atque nomen pernotum fecerit, is 
non unius circumdati moenibus loci 


sed totius mundi civis est agnoscendus. 
Vita eius sane longissima, ut hominis, 
erat mors autem immatura, nam iis 
qui posteros cogitant et memoriam sui 
operibus extendunt nulla mors non 
repentina est, ut quae semper incoha- 
tum aliquid abrumpat. Quid vero ille 
non incohaverat, quid incohatum tan- 
tum reliquit, immo vero quid non per- 
fecit et ornavit. Senex enim iuvenili 
ardore res reconditas diversissimas 
investigavit eaque subtilitate atque 
elegantia ut nos superstites mirantes 
desperatio subeat non tantum eius aem- 
ulandi sed paene etiam subsequendi. 

Beatissima sane est vita eiusmodi 
virorum qui dum pomerium, ut ita 
dicamus, scientiae proferunt aliis etiam 
semitam monstrant, neque solum 
vivi atque praesentes studiosos discendi 
erudiunt atque docent sed hoc idem 
etiam post mortem monumentis littera- 
rum adsequuntur ; nec enim locus ullus 
est praetermissus ab iis, qui ad leges, 
qui ad mores, qui ad disciplinam rei 
publicae pertineret, ut otium suum ad 
nostrum negotium contulisse videan- 
tur. Ita illi ipsi doctrinae studiis et 
sapientiae deditiad hominum utilitatem 
suam prudentiam intelligentiamque 
potissimum conferunt. 

His cogitationibus permoti nos UNI- 
VERSITATIS HARVARDIANAE profes- 
sores quidam, quorum nonnulli aut 
praeceptorem aut amicum lugemus 
hasce ad vos inscripsimus litteras qui- 
bus dolorem nostrum acerbum testifi- 
cemur. 

CANTABRIGIAE in re publica Massa- 
chusettensi Kal. Feb. MDCCCCIIII. 

I. T. Burr, Jr., ’79, is Chief Marshal 
for Commencement, and Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, ’71, will preside at the 
Alumni dinner. 

Congressman S.W. McCall is orator, 
and Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, poet, 
of the #. B. K. exercises, June 30. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS 
SECRETARIES’ REPORTS.! 


During the past twelve years I have 
had to consult almost daily many 
Class Reports. Altogether, I must 
have become familiar with at least a 
hundred volumes and pamphlets rang- 
ing from the records of the Class of 
1828 to the first Report of 1903. Pos- 
sibly some suggestions springing from 
this experience may interest you. 

First, as to the form. There exists, 
unfortunately, no common pattern for 
Class Reports. Consequently they 
vary widely in height, breadth, bind- 
ing, type, and arrangement. The 
Class of 1828 Report is a brochure 10 
inches tall by 6% inches broad. The 
excellent semi-centennial Report of 
1837, bound in cloth, measures 9% 
inches by 64 inches. The Report of 
1856, issued in 1899 by the late Mr. 
Burrage, is 83 by 64. The 1873 Re- 
port (of 1898) is 913 by 6}. The more 
recent Reports of the younger classes 
vary greatly. The Decennial of 1892, 
unbound, measures 8% by 54. Its 
neighbor of 1893 is 9} tall by 5{ wide. 
Ninety-five’s first Report measures 8}§ 
tall by 6 inches wide; while its second 
Triennial is a whole inch taller and }3 
of an inch broader. These examples 
will suffice to show the great range in 


1 The following paper was read at the annual 
dinner of the Harvard Class Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion, which the writer attended as a guest. It is 
printed here by request, together with comments 
by Dr. F. H. Brown, Secretary of ’57, a veteran 
cataloguer and maker of Reports, who consents 
to their use. — Ep. 

2 Looking at this, moreover, from the point of 
view of a librarian, a single volume of an odd or 
abnormal size on the shelf of a public library is 
an eyesore ; it fits nothing ; it is not uniform and 
often obliges a practical librarian to pull down and 
derange a shelf full of books to give it a place. 
There are certain recognized or regulation sizes 
of books; they are time-honored; the customs 
may be violated, but they had best not be. 


size and form —a range productive of 
inconvenience for anybody who keeps 
a file of all Reports, or for any mem- 
ber of a Class who may wish to have 
his own Class Reports bound uni- 
formly.? 

Next, as to the title. This should 
be distinctly printed on the back of 
every Report; yet 14 of the 27 most 
recent Reports in my file have no titles 
on the back. The titles have to be 
written in; but, as one of the Reports 
is bound in black cloth, ink does not 
show on it, and four others are bound 
in paper so dark that, again, no satis- 
factory pen-mark can be made on 
them. Moreover, the title should give 
not only the name of the Class and the 
number of the Report, but also the 
year of publication. If you see 
“Class of X, Fifth Report,” you have 
to look inside to learn when it was 
published. The choice of different 
colored cloths or papers for binding, 
should always be determined by whe- 
ther or not they will take a distinct 
black ink title. Let me remark, in 
passing, that some of the printing- 
houses loaded themselves up with 
white ink a few years ago, and that 
they are lying in wait to palm it off 
on what they call their fancy trade. 
White ink is pretty, but it is doubtful 
whether it will last; at any rate, it 


Many of us have been brought up, so to speak, 
under the tutelage of that Prince of Printers, Mr. 
John Wilson, and no books surpass his in taste and 
in beauty. The measurement of some half a dozen 
specimens of his Class Reports gives the size of 
the “‘ form” or printed portion of the text as 
63 X 4 inches, and, as this naturally decides the 
outside of the book, we find that that gives a size 
of 93 X 6 inches, which might well be taken for 
our future productions. Note the Report of 1863 
for 1888 as an excellent example for size, type, 
and taste. 

F. H. B. 

8 There is one Report which bears nowhere the 

slightest indication of the date of its publication. 
F. H. B. 
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soils quickly, and seems appropriate 
for a bridal souvenir, rather than for 
a book of reference. 

The printers have also invested in 
fonts of fancy type, the fashion for 
which passes quickly; and such type 
they are eager to persuade Class Sec- 
retaries is just the thing for a Class 
Report. But admitting that imita- 
tions of Aldine or Elzevir book-mak- 
ing are often creditable, they are as 
much out of place in a Class Report 
as they would be ina city directory; 
and some of the typographical fads 
which our printers have rioted in 
would be regarded by Aldus or the 
Elzevirs as the strongest proof of 
modern degeneracy. A single exam- 
ple will illustrate. Punctuation and 
all similar devices are intended to 
make the transfer of thought from the 
printed pages to the mind of the reader 
as easy as possible. One of these de- 
vices is the indenting that marks the 
beginning of a paragraph. But some 
printer, in search of novelty, thought 
that he could attain it by not indent- 
ing: Life, the Philistine, and other 
journals took it up, and more than one 
of the recent Class Reports have fol- 
lowed suit. The result is, of course, 
that the reader, deprived of this aid, 
must waste a little time in finding 
what he is looking for. 

Since we have come to speak of 
typography, let me urge that each 
Report should be treated primarily as 
a book of reference —as one volume 
in an endless biographical dictionary 
—and that by the adoption of head- 
lines, boldfaced type, and every other 
approved device, it should be made as 
easy as possible to consult. 

Take headlines : the rule for their 
use is simple, — the headline should 
give a key to the contents of the page 
below. This it seldom does in our 


Class Reports. I choose at random 
seven Reports as examples. In the 
first a single headline runs through 
the entire volume, to wit, “Class Re- 
port of Harvard ” — superfluous 
information, because you knew it 
when you opened the book. In the 
second there is also only one head- 
line, “Class of Blank — Second Re- 
port”; III. No headlines. IV. No 
headlines. V. No headlines. VI. No 
headlines. VII. “Class of Blank,” 
for a hundred or more pages, and then 
at the end, “ Marriages and Deaths.” 

Now in a directory, or a medical, or 
legal, or other dictionary, such an omis- 
sion would not be thought of. 

I would suggest that the pages con- 
taining biographical sketches should 
have the headline, “Members,” or 
“ Temporary Members,” that the sec- 
tion of Marriages be indicated; and 
that deaths, class meetings, dinners, 
addresses should each have its proper 
label. A brief table of contents should 
precede the report proper. 

Immediately after each man’s name 
it would be well to print the date and 
place of his birth, his parents’ names, 
and where he fitted for college. Each 
Report should be complete in itself: 
that is, in a third Decennial, let us 
say, we should find not only what the 
man has done during the past ten 
years, but a brief epitome of his life 
as recorded in the earlier Reports. 
What is more aggravating than to be 
referred in Report No. V to No. IV, 
and so on back to III or II?! The 


1 And perhaps find that No. I or II is the very 
one of the whole file which is wanting. It has 
been the habit of some recent Secretaries to de- 
part from ancient custom. Instead of devoting 
their first and in some ways most important Re- 
port to data and facts which might be made use- 
ful in future years in compiling a man’s biogra- 
phy or at least including such facts, they give up 
the Report largely to details of athletics, the re- 
cords of smokers, drinkers, swearers, church at- 
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habit which some Secretaries have of 
printing marriages and deaths in 
chronological order instead of alpha- 
betically consumes much time on the 
part of the consulter. Recently I 
had to look up the name of the wife 
of a member whose obituary had to be 
prepared. As his Class Reports con- 
tained only the marriages between 
the issue of one Report and the next, 
arranged chronologically, and as he 
happened to have married early, I 
hunted back through four or five num- 
bers, only to discover that the num- 
ber I needed was not in my file. Each 
Report ought unquestionably to con- 
tain a complete list up to date of mar- 
riages, deaths, and children, arranged 
alphabetically. The chronological ar- 
rangement is purely fortuitous — what 
does it matter whether White was 
married before Black or not? What 
you want to know is when he was mar- 
ried and who was his wife. 

In the biographical section the de- 
sired sketch can be quickly turned to 
if boldface type or large caps be used 
for the name of each member. At 
present, the greatest diversity prevails. 
Sometimes the names of deceased 
members only are printed in heavy 
type; nor do Secretaries agree in giv- 
ing the surname or the Christian name 
first. In one report, you find “Smith, 


tendance, and such trivialia. However interest- 
ing this information may be for the year, it is 
really ephemeral and will lose its zest at the end 
of a twelvemonth. That, however, which will 
live is the biographical, genealogical information 
which is to be found in historical work. If our 
Secretaries will make their first Reports on this 
pattern — will give the records of birth and fam- 
ily —the early lives—the first yearnings for 
higher intellectual life —the struggles to get to 
college and the incidents of college life, they will 
make a work which will be readable at the time 
and delightfully reminiscent for all future years. 
Such facts as these are the right of every mem- 
ber. A few are chosen to engage on the football 
ground or in the rowing match : — but the bone 
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John Henry,” in another, “ John Heury 
Smith.” For reference, it is better to 
print the family name first. The bio- 
graphical sketches of graduates should 
precede those of temporary members. 
The two should not be merged on any 
account, although this additional con- 
fusion has sometimes been tried. Like- 
wise, there is no uniformity in the use 
of symbols. Take the list of recent 
Classes. The Secretary of 1893, in his 
second Report, used one dagger (f) for 
a man who joined the Class in Sopho- 
more year; ft for one who entered 
Junior; ttt for one who entered Sen- 
ior, and tttt for a member of the 
Graduate School who took his degree 
with the Class. He also employed 
one § for a man who received his de- 
gree as of 1893 in 1894, and §§ for 
those who got their degrees in 1895. 
When it came to Temporary Mem- 
bers, the Secretary employed numerals 
to show when a man left the Class. 
This was all logical. In his Decennial 
Report, however, the Secretary of 1893 
has discarded symbols, and gives a line 
or two of printed explanation where he 
deemsit necessary. The names of Tem- 
porary Members he prints in italics. 
But if we turn to other Reports, we find 
that italics are used for the names of 
deceased members.} 

In the first Report of 1901, seven 


and sinew of the Class — springing from sturdy 
native stock — who may turn out to be the Presi 
dents and leaders of the land, have an equal 
right to have their birthdays and ancestry given. 
We would therefore advise that the first Class Re- 
port should be devoted to a history of each mem- 
ber, from birth to his entrance to college — 
bringing in his athletic attainments in its appro- 
priate but subordinate place if it seem best. 
F. H. B. 

1 In the use of signs it is better to avoid all ar- 
bitrary designations, which need explanation. 
The common people are not receptive of ex- 
planation ; the busy man is impatient of such and 
rebels against turning to some other page to find 
the meaning of a dagger or other symbol. The 
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different symbols are used in the Class 
list; and a § instead of the usual * de- 
notes a deceased member. The sec- 
ond Report of 1894 has the daggers 
and stars, but adds the initials 1, m, g, 
in cases where men were registered in 
the Law, Medical, or Graduate School. 
The first Report of 1896 has a still dif- 
ferent system: one *, for instance, 
designates a man who joined the Class 
in Sophomore year; but ** denotes, 
not a fresh Junior—as you would 
expect — but a deceased member. 

I need not go on, however, to multi- 
ply instances of diversity. My pur- 
pose is to urge that since the Harvard 
Class Reports contain much very valu- 
able material it is time for the Secre- 
taries to agree upon certain general 
essentials of size, shape, type, symbols, 
and contents, by which uniformity can 
be secured, and this valuable material 
made accessible. Each Class Report, 
as I have already suggested, is another 
volume in the unending Harvard Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. In very old 
times, when classes were small and 
each member called all the others by 
their first names, the chief duty of the 
Secretary was to brew a seductive 
punch for Commencement ; whether 
he issued a Report or not mattered 
little, — Tom, Dick, and Harry knew 
what each was doing. But that is all 
changed. No recent Secretary knows 
half of his classmates by sight; his 
first duty is that of a biographer; and 
his Report now contains not merely 
material of passing interest to his class- 
mates, but of permanent value for re- 
ference. More and more the student 
-of vital statistics, the sociologist, and 


asterisk is usually understood as indicating death ; 
but the dagger conveys no idea to the reader ; the 
busy world brooks no explanation ; but demands 
clearness ; why not say ‘‘ Entered Junior,” and 
not hide the fact under any number of daggers? 
F. H. B. 


the historian make use of such mate- 
rial. A year ago, for example, Pres. 
Eliot gave a statement of the mar- 
riages and fecundity of 25 Harvard 
classes as recorded in the Reports of 
those classes — and the subject has not 
ceased to be discussed. We must re- 
member that the strictly private or 
confidential character of Class Reports 
has necessarily vanished: no publica- 
tion can be confidential of which 700 
or 800 copies are distributed among 
individuals and to libraries. This great 
size of the younger classes makes it 
evident that Class Reports will be 
issued less frequently, and that they 
must be prepared in what we may call 
a professional as distinguished from 
an amateur fashion. It seems prob- 
able that the Secretaries will have to 
rely more and more on persons expe- 
rienced in bookmaking and editing, to 
compile these Reports. Such help as 
Mr. Thompson has given the past three 
or four years has shown how much time 
can be saved with excellent results by 
employing a man of experience. For 
Class Secretaries have never been 
chosen because of their proved apti- 
tude for this sort of work, and they 
can no longer give the time required 
for preparing every few years a portly 
octavo volume. 

I would urge on your Association 
the desirability of taking this general 
question up and of appointing a com- 
mittee to make suggestions which will 
secure for all future Class Reports 
that uniformity, clearness, and consult- 
ability (if I may use so barbarous a 
word) which these publications ought 
to have. A Class Report is no longer 
a stray or fugitive document; it is one 
number of an endless serial : that fact 
adds to its importance, and imposes an 
additional obligation on whoever is re- 
sponsible for its issue. 
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In closing let me, as a graduate 
deeply interested in whatever concerns 
our dear old College, also urge the 
older Secretaries to delay no longer in 
editing and publishing their material. 
If they will visit the College Library, 
and go down to the Harvard section, 


they can hardly help feeling regret, 


as every graduate must feel, and per- 
haps some personal mortification, at 
the great vacant spaces on the shelves 
which contain the Class Reports. 
Waldo Higginson, 1833, set a fine ex- 
ample, which was followed by Thomas 
Cushing, 1834, and Henry Williams, 
1837. Samuel F. McCleary, 1841, 
though less copious, was still satis- 
factory. Then comes a gap till 1844, 
when Edward Wheelwright presented 
his remarkable volume of well written 
biographies —the very model of what 
the semi-centennial record of a Class 
should be. But from 1844 until 1856, 
there is another deplorable gap in 
which appear only the pamphlet issue 
for 1850 by the late J. H. Thayer, and 
that of 1854 by Mr. David H. Coolidge. 
Let us hope that the Secretaries of 
these neglected classes will speedily 
repair the omission. These volumes 
in Harvard’s unending Biographical 
Dictionary cannot be spared. To make 
that work complete class by class is 
an aim that should not fail to appeal 
to Harvard men, and it clearly lies as 
a duty on those who hold the post of 
Class Secretary. 
William R. Thayer, ’81. 


VARIA. 


{ Gen. H. L. Huidekoper, ’62, said to 
a lady who asked him for his advice 
as to what college she should send her 
son: “ Madam, if you send your son 
to Yale you give him a good old-fash- 
ioned table d’héte dinner ; at Harvard 
VOL. XII.— No. 48. 46 


he gets an a la carte meal, and at Co- 
lumbia a quick lunch.” 

q Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, lives in 
Cambridge next door to the priest of 
St. Peter’s Church. Last summer the 
priest’s cow broke through the fence 
and ate what she could find on the 
Colonel’s lawn. The priest came over 
to apologize. Col. Higginson heard 
him, and then remarked: “That’s all 
right, Father. I don’t mind a Catho- 
lic cow, but please do not let the Papal 
bull get loose.” 

§] Dancing on the Green. In response 
to the question, “ When did dancing 
on the green at Class Day stop?” A. 
M. Howe, ’69, writes : “They tried a 
‘caller’ or preferred to have a ‘ caller,’ 
in 1866. The Harvard Advocate tells 
of Class Day, ’66, as far as danc- 
ing on green is concerned, as being 
a ‘fizele.’ It was injured by the Ly- 
ceum Hall spread and dancing, and 
especially by crowding in the Yafd. 
1867, 1868, and even 1869 tried it, but it 
was more a matter of form than fact. 
I doubt if 1870 even tried the form.” 
The Editor will be grateful for further 
information on this old custom. 


MIDDLE NAMES. 


At a recent meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, Prof. 
C. E. Norton spoke of the marked 
change in popular custom as regards 
the use of the middle name which had 
taken place during the past century, 
and drew his illustrations of it from 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of the 
College. 

In the first 75 classes graduated at 
Harvard, from 1642 to 1717, inclusive, 
but a single graduate had a middle 
name, — this one was Ammi Ruhamah 
Corlet, of the Class of 1670; and his 
double name is to be accounted for by 
the fact that the names of Ammi and 
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Ruhamah occur but once in the Bible, 
and in this single instance in close rela- 
tion to each other.1 

The second graduate with a middle 
name was Brocklebank Samuel Coffin, 
in 1718; the third was in 1725, the 
fourth in 1739, the fifth in 1741: that 
is, out of 1421 graduates in 100 years, 
there were but five with middle names. 
In the next 31 years, — up to 1772, in- 
clusive, when the old order of arrange- 
ment of names according to social 
standing came toits end, — out of 1017 
graduates, 38 had middle names — not 
4percent. Thus, in the first 131 years 
of existence of the College, out of 
2438 graduates, 43, or about 1} per 
cent., bore middle names. 

After 1772, the increase in the use of 
the middle name is rapid and steady. 
From 1773 to 1780 there were 19, about 
6 per cent. ; from 1781 to 1790 the per- 
centage rose to about 10; from 1791 
to 1800, 16 per cent. ; 1801 to 1810, 
60 ; 1811 to 1820, 46; 1821 to 1830, 
58 ; 1831 to 1840, 67; 1841 to 1850, 
73 ; 1851 to 1860, 78 ; 1861 to 1870, 
84. Taking separate classes after 1870, 
the percentage of the Class of 1880, 
was 80, 1890, 85 ; 1899, 89; and of 
the classes now in College the percent- 
age is 85.? 

Prof. Norton spoke of the surpris- 
ing nature of this change, in view of 
the many disadvantages and evils con- 
nected with so general a use of the 
middle name. Every one must have 
experienced the strain upon the mem- 
ory of requiring it tocarry the middle 
name or initial of a long line of persons 
with whom one may have relations, 


1 Hosea, ii, 1: ‘‘Say ye unto your brethren, 
Ammi; and to your sisters, Ruhamah.”’ 

2 These figures must be taken as closely, but 
possibly not absolutely, correct. 


Varia. 
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and of the inconvenience and loss of 
time occasioned by the necessity of 
frequently looking up a middle name 
of which one may be uncertain. But, 
more than this, when one thinks of a 
nation of eighty millions of people of 
whom probably 75 per cent. (men and 
women) bear middle names, the loss 
of time and the waste of money in the 
daily writing and printing of millions 
of useless and inconvenient names is 
seen to be enormous. <A reform in 
this respect is plainly needed ; and a 
reform may be urged not only on the 
grounds of convenience and economy, 
but also on those of good taste. It is 
fortunate for us that most of the great 
characters even in recent history have 
borne but a single given name. How 
different is the impression made by 
Oliver Cromwell and George Washing- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin from that 
which would be made by Oliver C. 
Cromwell, George R. Washington, and 
Benjamin J. Franklin! John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson appear far better on 
the page of history than if they were 
incumbered with a middle name or 
initial: It is a happy circumstance 
that the names of almost all the chief 
poets of the last century in England 
were simple and dignified double — 
not triple — names, — from Walter 
Seott to John Keats, from William 
Wordsworth to Alfred Tennyson, Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Robert Browning. 
The chief exceptions in the list of poets 
are Coleridge and Shelley. In our 
own country, the poets were not so 
fortunate. All of our more distin- 
guished poets of the last century had 
three names. Let us be thankful that 
the “ first American ” bore the simple 
yet well-balanced and _ four-square 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 
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‘““WE ARE SEVEN.” 


{At the undergraduate dinner of ®. B. K., Feb. 
19, 1880, Mr. Pennypacker had to respond to the 
toast ‘‘The Corporation.’’ In the course of a 
humorous speech, he read the following parody, 
which was widely circulated. — ED.] 


I met a tall dark-whiskered man, 
He was forty years old he said, 
His eye pried here and there to scan 

What all about him did. 


“Your brothers,” I asked him, “ pray 
disclose 
How many may you be.” 
“‘ How many? Seven, every one knows,” 
And he wondering looked at me. 


‘** And where are they, I pray you tell.” 
He answered, ‘* Seven are we, 
And two of us in Boston dwell, 
And two in far Quinsee. 


“* And two of us are never by, 


Then did the frowning man reply, 

‘*Seven, I say, are we, 

But two of us in Boston dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 


‘* The first that went was brother O. 
He grumbling wished to stay, 
But it was hinted he should go, 
And so he went away. 


‘* Then brother X he tried to get 
To see what he could do. 
He ’s gone — indeed we miss him yet, 
But it is better so.”’ 


‘* You stay about, my goodly sir, 
Your words have you undone, 
If six of them are never here, 
Then you ’re the only one. 


‘* How many are you, then,”’ said I, 
‘* If six away are driven? ”’ 
Quick was the crafty man’s reply, 
‘*T tell you we are seven.”’ 


ONS 








They ’ve sailed across the waters, 
And in my little cottage I ‘* But they are gone, those six are gone, 


Remain to manage matters.”’ They never come here, even.”’ 
He would not give himself away, 


‘You say that two in Boston dwell, But still persistently did say, 
And two are gone to sea, ‘* I’ve told you, we are seven.”’ 
Yet ye are seven. I pray you tell James L. Pennypacker, ’80. 


Good sir, how that may be.”’ 


CORRECTION. 
Vol. XII, No. 47, p. 478. For sketch of Linn Luce, see p. 669. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; 4 for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY C. FRICK, H. M. ALEXANDER, 

JAMES B. FORGAN, M. HARTLEY DODGE, WM. H. BALDWIN, JR,, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 

BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pe NAVARRO, H. C. HAARSTICK, 

M. E. INGALLS, BRADISH JOHNSON, DAVID H. MOFFAT. 
JOSEPH T. LOw, 


NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary 
Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston, Mass. 














REED & BARTON 
‘OLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 























Prize Cups in Sterling Silver, Silver Plate, Pewter, and Golden 
Bronze, suitable for 


GOLF 
TENNIS 
YACHTING 
BASE BALL 


and all sports 





We have just issued an attractive catalogue, which will be sent upon yim ge illustrating 
a representative assortment of cups and trophies of our manufacture. Address 


REED & BARTON, Taunton, Mass. 
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